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PHILOSOPHY OF HERODOTUS. 


Few, even amongst literary people, 
are aware of the true place occupied 
by Herodotus in universal literature ; 
secondly, scarce here and there a 
scholar up and down a century is led 
to reflect upon the multiplicity of his 
relations to the whole range of civili- 
zation. We endeavour in these words 
to catch, as ina net, the gross promi- 
nent faults of his appreciation; on 
which account, first, we say pointed- 
ly, universal literature, not Grecian— 
since the primary error is, to regard 
Herodotus merely in relation to the 
literature of Greece ; secondly, on 
which account we notice the circuit, 
the numerica#imount; of his collisions 
with science—because the second and 
greater error is, to regard him exclu- 
sively as an historian. But now, un- 
der a juster allocation of his rank, as 
the general father of prose composi- 
tion, Herodotus is nearly related to all 
literature whatsoever, modern not less 
than ancient ; and as the father of 
what may be called ethnographical 
geography, as a man who speculated 
most ably on all the humanities of 
science—that is, on all the scientific 
questions which naturally interest our 
human sensibilities in this great tem- 
ple which we look up to, the pavilion 
of the sky, the sun, the moon, the at- 
mosphere, with its climates and its 
winds; or in this home which we in- 
herit, the earth, with its hills and 
rivers—Herodotus ought least of all 
to be classed amongst historians: 
that is but a secondary title for him ; 
he deserves to be rated as the lead- 
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er amongst philosophical polyhistors, 
which is the nearest designation to 
that of encyclopedist current in the 
Greek literature. And yet isnot this 
word encyclopedist much lower than 
his ancient name—/ather of history ? 
Doubtless it is no great distinction af 
present to be an encyclopedist, which 
is often but another name for book- 
maker, craftsman, mechanic, journey- 
man, in his meanest degeneration ; 
yet in those early days, when the 
timid muse of science had scarcely 
ventured sandal-deep into waters so 
unfathomable, it seems to us a great 
thing indeed, that one young man 
should have founded an entire ency- 
clopedia for his countrymen, upon 
those difficult problems which chal- 
lenged their primary attention, because 
starting forward from the very roof— 
the walls—the floor of that beautiful 
theatre which they tenanted. The 
habitable world, 4 «xcvwsm, was now 
daily becoming better known to the 
human race; but how? Chiefly 
through Herodotus. There are amu- 
sing evidences extant, of the profound 
ignorance in which nations the most 
enlightened had hitherto lived, as to all 
lands beyond their own andits frontier 
adjacencies. But within the single gene- 
ration (or the single half century) pre- 
vious to the birth of Herodotus, vast 
changes had taken place. The merere- 
volutions consequent upon the founda- 
tion ofthe Persian empire had approxi- 
mated the whole world of civilization. 
First came the conquest of Egypt by 
the second of the new emperors. This 
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event, had it stood alone, was immea- 
surable in its effects for meeting curi- 
osity, and in its immediate excitement 
for prompting it. It brought the 
whole vast chain of Persian depen- 
dencies, from the river Indus east- 
wards to the Nile westwards, or even 
through Cyrene to the gates of Car- 
thage, under the unity of a single 
sceptre. The world was open. Jea- 
lous interdicts, inhospitable laws, na- 
tional hostilities, always in procinctu, 
no longer fettered the feet of the mer- 
chant, or neutralized the exploring in- 
stincts of the philosophic traveller. 
Next came the restoration of the 
Jewish people. Judea, no longer 
weeping by the Euphrates, was again 
sitting for another half millennium of 
divine probation under her ancient 
palm-tree. Next after that came the 
convulsions of Greece, earthquake 
upon earthquake ; the trampling my- 
riads of Darius, but six years before 
the birth of Herodotus; the river- 
draining millions of Xerxes in the fifth 
year of his wondering infancy. Whilst 
the swell from this great storm was 
yet angry, and hardly subsiding, (a 
metaphor used by Herodotus himself, 
tri ondsovrwy renyuartwy,) Whilst thescars 
of Greece were yet raw from the Per- 
sian scymitar, her towns and temples 
to the east of the Corinthian isthmus 
smouldering ruins yet reeking from 
the Persian torch, the young Herodo- 
tus had wandered forth in a rapture 
of impassioned curiosity, to see, to 
touch, to measure, all those great ob- 
jects, whose names had been recently 
suv rife in men’s mouths. The luxuri- 
ous Sardis, the nation of Babylon, 
the Nile,the oldest of rivers, Memphis, 
and Thebes the hundred-gated, that 
were but amongst his youngest daugh- 
ters, with the pyramids inscrutable as 
the heavens—all these he had visited. 
As far up the Nile as Elephantine he 
had personally pushed his enquiries ; 
and far beyond that, by his obstinate 
questions from all men presumably 
equal to the answers. Tyre,even, he 
made a separate voyage to explore. 
Palestine he had trodden with Grecian 
feet; the mysterious Jerusalem he 
had visited, and had computed her 
proportions. Finally, as to Greece 
continental, though not otherwise con- 
nected with it himself than by the 
bond of language, and as the home of 
his Ionian ancestors, (in which view 
he often calls it by the great moral 





name of Hellas, regions that geographi- 
cally belong to Asia and even to Af- 
rica,) he seems by mere casual no- 
tices, now prompted by an historical 
incident, now for the purpose of an il- 
lustrative Comparison, to have known 
so familiarly, that Pausanias in after 
ages does not describe more minutely 
the local features to which he had 
dedicated a life, than this extraordi- 
nary traveller, for whom they did but 
point a period or circumstantiate a 
parenthesis. As a geographer, often 
as a hydrographer—witness his sound- 
ings thirty miles off the mouths of the 
Nile—Aerodotus was the first great 
parent of discovery, as between nation 
and nation he was the author of mutual 
revelation ; whatsoever any onenation 
knew of its own little ring fence, 
through daily use and experience, or 
had received by ancestral tradition, 
that he published to all other nations. 
He was the first central interpreter, 
the common dragoman to the general 
college of civilization that now belted 
the Mediterranean, holding up, in a 
language already laying the founda- 
tions of universality, one comprehen- 
sive mirror, reflecting to them all the 
separate chorography, habits, insti- 
tutions, and religious systems of 
each. Nor was it in the facts merely, 
that he retraced the portraits of all 
leading states; whatsoever in these 
facts was mysterious, for that he had 
a self-originated solution ; whatsoever 
was perplexing by equiponderant 
counter-assumptions, for that he 
brought a determining impulse to the 
one side or the other; whatsoever 
seemed contradictory, for that he 
brought a reconciling hypothesis, 
Were it the annual rise of a river, 
were it the formation of a famous 
kingdom by alluvial depositions, were 
it the unexpected event of a battle, or 
the apparently capricious migration of 
a people—for all alike Herodotus had 
such resources of knowledge as took the 
sting out of the marvellous, or such re- 
sources of ability as at least suggested 
the plausible. Antiquities or mytho- 
logy, martial institutions or pastoral, the 
secret motives to a falsehood which he 
exposes, or the hidden nature of some 
truth which he deciphers—all alike 
lay within the searching dissection of 
this astonishing intellect, the most 
powerful lens by far that has ever been 
brought to bear upon the mixed ob- 
jects of a speculative traveller. 
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To have classed this man as a mere 
fabling annalist, or even if it should 
be said on better thoughts—no, nct 
as a fabling annalist but as a great 
scenical historian—is so monstrous an 
oversight, so mere a neglect of the 
proportions maintained amongst the 
topics treated by Herodotus, that we 
do not conceive any apology requi- 
site for revising, in this place or at 
this time, the general estimate on a 
subject always interesting. What is 
every body's business, the proverb 
instructs us to view as nobody’s by 
duty ; but under the same rule it is 
any body's by right; and what be- 
longs to all hours alike, may for that 
reason belong without blame to Janu- 
ary of the year 1842. Yet, if any 
man obstinate in demanding for all 
acts a “ sufficient reason” |to speak 
Leibniticé] demurs to our revision, as 
having no special invitation at this 
immediate moment, then we are 
happy to tell him that Mr Hermann 
Bobrik has furnished us with such 
an invitation by a recent review 
of Herodotus as a geographer,* and 
thus furnished even a technical plea 
for calling up the great man before 
our bar. 

We have already said something 
towards reconsidering the thoughtless 
classification of a writer whose works 
do actually, in their major proportion, 
not essentially concern that subject to 
which, by their translated title, they 
are exclusively referred; for even 
that part which és historical, often 
moves by mere auecdotes or personal 
sketches. And the uniform object of 
these is not the history, but the poli- 
tical condition, of the particular state 
or province. But we now feel dis- 
posed to press this rectification a little 
more keenly by asking—what was 
the reason for this apparently wilful 
error? The reason is palpable: it 
was the ignorance of irreflectiveness. 

I. For with respect to the first 
oversight on the claim of Herodotus, 
as an earliest archetype of composi- 
tion, so much is evident—that, if 
prose were simply the negation of 
verse, were it the fact that prose had 
no separate laws of its own, but that 
to be a composer in prose meant only 
his privilege of being inartificial— 
his dispensation from the restraints of 


metre—then indeed it would be a 
slight nominal honour to have been 
the Father of Prose. But this is ig- 
norance, though a pretty common 
ignorance. To walk well, it is not 
enough that a man abstains from 
dancing. Walking has rules of its 
own, the more difficult to perceive or 
to practise as they are less broadly 
prononcés. To forbear singing is not 
therefore to speak well or to read 
well: each of which offices rests upon 
a separate art of its own. Numerous 
laws of transition, connexion, prepa- 
ration, are different for a writer in 
verse and a writer in prose. Each 
mode of compositioa is a great art; 
well executed, is the highest and 
most difficult of arts. And we are 
satisfied that, one century before the 
age of Herodotus, the effort must have 
been greater to wean the feelings from 
a key of poetic composition to which 
all minds had long been attuned and 
prepared, than at present it would be 
for any paragraphist in the newspapers 
to make the inverse revolution by sud- 
denly renouncing the modesty of prose 
for the impassioned forms of lyrical 
poetry. It was a great thing to be 
the leader of prose composition ; great 
even, as we all can see at other times, 
to be absolutely first in any one sub- 
division of composition: how much 
more in one whole bisection of litera- 
ture! And, if it is objected that 
Herodotus was not the eldest of prose 
writers, doubtless in an absolute sense 
no man was. There must always 
have been short public inscriptions 
not admitting of metre, as where num- 
bers — quantities — dimensions were 
concerned. It is enough that all 
feeble tentative explorers of the art 
had been too meagre in matter, too 
rude in manner, like Fabius Pictor 
amongst the Romans, to captivate the 
ears of men, and ¢/us to ensure their 
own propagation. Without annoying 
the reader by the cheap erudition of 
parading defunct names before him, 
it is certain that Seylax, an author 
still surviving, was nearly contempo- 
rary with Herodotus; and not very 
wide of him by bis subject. In hes 
case it is probable that the mere prac- 
tical benefits of his book to the navi- 
gators of the Mediterranean in that 
early period, had multiplied his book 





* Geographie des Herodot—dargestellt von Hermann Bobrik. Koenigsberg, 1838, 
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so as eventually to preserve it. Yet, 
as Major Rennell remarks, Geog. Syst. 
of Herod., p. 610,—* Seylax must be 
regarded as a seaman or pilot, and the 
author of a coasting directory ;"’ as 4 
mechanic artizan, ranking with Ha- 
milton, Moore, or Gunter, not as a 
great liberal artist—an intellectual 
potentate like Herodotus. Such now 
upon the scale of intellectual claims as 
was this geographical rival by compa- 
rison with Herodotus, such doubiless 
were his rivals or predecessors in his- 
tory, in antiquities, and in the other 
provinces which he occupied. And 
generally the fragments of these au- 
thors, surviving in Pagan as well as 
Christian collections, show that they 
were such. So that, in a high virtual 
sense, Herodotus was to prose compo- 
sition what Homer 600 years earlier 
had been to verse. 

II. But whence arose the other 
mistake about Herodotus—the fancy 
that his great work was exclusively 
(or even chiefly) a history? It arose 
simply from a mistranslation, which 
subsists every where to this day. We 
remember that Kant, in one of his 
miscellaneous essays, finding a neces- 
sity for explaining the term Histoire, 
{why we cannot say, since the Ger- 
mans have the self-grown word Ge. 
schichte for that idea,] deduces it of 
course from the Greek ‘Ierope. This 
brings him to an occasion for defining 
the term. Andhow? It is langh- 
able to imagine the anxious reader 
bending his ear to catch the Kantean 
whisper, and finally, solemnly hearing 
that ‘Ierog.a means—History. Really, 
Professor Kant, we should almost 
have guessed as much. But such de- 
rivations teach no more than the ample 
circuit of Bardolph’s definition—* ac- 
commodated—that whereby a man is, 
or may be thought to be”—what ? 
*¢ accommodated.” Kant was an ex- 
cellent Latin scholar, but an indiffer- 
ent Grezian. And spite of the old 
traditional ‘* Historiarum Libri No- 
vem,” which stands upon all Latin 


title-pages of Herodotus, we need 
searcely remind a Greek scholar that 


the verb icrogew, or the noun ierogia, never: 


bears in this writer the latter sense of 
recording and memorializing. The 
substantive is a word frequently em-. 
ployed by Herodotus: often in the 
plural number; and uniformly it 
means enquiries or investigations, so 
that the proper English version of the 
title-page weuld be— Of the re 
searches made by Herodotus, Nine 
Books.” And in reality that is the 
very meaning, and the secret drift, 
the cons2rvation running overhead 
through these nine sections to the 
nine muses. Had the work been de- 
signed as chiefly historical, it would 
have been placed under the patronage 
of the one sole muse presiding over 
History. But because the very open- 
ing sentence tells us that it is not 
chiefly historical, that it is so partially, 
that it rehearses the acts of men, [r« 
y:voueve,] together with the monumen- 
tal structures of human labour, [ra 
eeya—for the true sense of which 
word in this position sce the first sen- 
tence in section thirty-five of Euterpe, ] 
and other things beside, [ra ve aAaw,] 
because in short not any limited an- 
nals, because the mighty revelation of 
the world to its scattered inhabitants, 
because— 

** Quicquid agunt homines, votunmr, 

timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago 
libelli,— 

therefore it was that a running title or 
superscription so extensive and so as- 
piring had at some time been adopted. 
Every muse, and not one.only, is pre- 
sumed to be interested in the work ; 
and, in simple truth, this legend of de- 
dication is but an expansion or variety 
more impressively conveyed of what 
had been already notified in the inaue 
gural sentence ; whilst both this sen- 
tence and that dedication were de- 
signed to meet the very misconception 
which has since notwithstanding pre- 
vailed.* 





* But—* How has it prevailed,” some will ask, “if an error? Have not great 
scholars sate upon Herodotus?” Doubtless, many. There is none greater, for in- 
stance, merely as a verbal scholar, than Valckenaer. Whence we conclude that in- 
evitably this error has been remarked somewhere. And as to the erroneous Latin ver~ 
sion still keeping its ground, partly that may be due to the sort of superstition which 
every where protects old usages in formal situations like a title-page, partly to the fact 
that there is no happy Latin word to express Researches. But, however that may be, 
all the scholars in the world cannot get rid of the evidence involved in the general use. 


of the word icrogia by Herodotus, 

















1842.] 
These rectifications ought to have 


‘some effect in elevating—first, the 
rank of Herodotus; secondly, his pre- 


sent attractions. Most certain we 
are that few readers are aware of the 
various amusement conveyed from all 
sources then existing, by this most 
splendid of travellers. Dr Johnson 
has expressed in print, (and not mere- 
ly in the strife of conversation,) the 
following extravagant idea—that to 
Homer, as its original author, may be 
traced back, atleast in outline, every 
tale or complication of incidents now 
moving in modern poems, romances, 
or novels, Now, it is not necessary 
to denounce such an assertion as false, 
because, upon two separate reasons, 
it shows itself to be impossible. In 
the first place, the motive to such an 
assertion was—to emblazon the inven- 
tive faculty of Homer; but it hap- 
pens that Homer could not invent 
any thing, small or great, under the 
very principles of Grecian art. To 
be a fictioz, as to matters of action, 
(for in embellishments the rule might 
be otherwise,) was to be ridiculous 
and unmeaning in Grecian eyes. We 
may illustrate the Grecian fceling on 
this point (however little known to 
critics) by our own dolorous disap- 
pointment when we opened the Al- 
hambra of Mr Washington Irving. 
We had supposed it to be some real 
Spanish or Moorish legend connected 
with that romantic edifice ; and, be- 
hold! it was a mere Sadler’s Wells 
travesty, (we speak of its plan, not of 
its execution,) applied to some slender 
fragments from past days. Such, 
bat far stronger, would have been the 
disappointment to Grecian feelings, 
in finding any poetic (@ fortiori, any 
prose) legend to be a fiction of the 
writer’s—words cannot measure the 
reaction of disgust. And thence it 
was that no tragic poet of Athens 
ever took for his theme any tale or 
fable not already pre-existing in some 
version, though now and then it 
might be the least popular version. 
It was capital as an offence of the in- 
tellect, it was lunatic to do otherwise. 
This is a most important characteris- 
tic of ancient taste ; and most 
interesting in its phiiosophic value for 
any comparative estimate of modern 
art, as against ancient. In particular, 
no just commentary can ever be writ- 
ten on the poetics of Aristotle, which 
leaves it out of sight. Secondly, it 
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is evident that the whole character, 
the very principle of movement, in 
many modern stories, depends upon 
sentiments derived remotely from 
Christianity ; and others upon usages 
or manners peculiar to modern civili- 
zation ; so as in either case to involve 
a moral anachronism if viewed as 
Pagan. Not the colouring only of 
the fable, but the very incidents, one 
and all, and the«situations, and the 
perplexities, are constantly the pro- 
duct of something characteristically 
modern in the circumstances, some~ 
times for instance in the climate; 
for the ancients had no experimental 
knowledge of severe climates. With 
these double impossibilities before us, 
of any absolute fictions in a Pagan 
author that could be generally fitted to 
anticipate modern tales, we shall not 
transfer to Herodotus the impractic- 
able compliment paid by Dr Johnson 
to Homer. But it is certain that the 
very best co.lection of stories furnish- 
ed by Pagan funds, lies dispersed 
through his great work. -One of the 
best of the Arabian Nights, the very 
best as regards the structure of the 
plot—viz. the tale of Ali Baba and the 
Forty Thieves—is evidently derived 
from an incident in that remark- 
able Egyptian legend, connected with 
the treasure-house of Rhampsinitus. 
This, except two of his Persian 
legends, (Cyrus and Darius,) is the 
longest tale in Herodotus; and by 
much the best in an artist’s sense ; in- 
deed, its own remarkable merit, as a 
fable in which the incidents succes- 
sively generate each other, caused it to 
be transplanted by the Greeks to their 
own country. Vossius, in his work on 
the Greek historians, and a hundred 
years later, Valckenaer, with many 
other scholars, had pointed out the 
singular conformity of this memorable 
Egyptian story with several that 
afterwards circulated in Greece- The 
eldest of these transfers was undoubt- 
edly the Bceotian tale (but in days 
before the name Beeotia existed) of 
Agamedes and Trophonius, architects, 
and sons to the King of Orchomenos, 
who built a treasure-house at Hyria, 
(noticed by Homer in his ship cata- 
logue,) followed by tragical cireum- 
stances, the very same as those re- 
corded by Herodotus. It is true that . 
the latter incidents, according to the 
Egyptian version—the monstrous de~ 
vice of Rhampsinitus for discovering 
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the robber at the price of his daugh- 
ter’s honour, and the final reward of 
the robber for his petty ingenuity, 
(which, after all, belonged chiefly to 
the deceased architect,) ruin the tale 
as awhole. But these latter incidents 
are obviously forgeries of another 
age ; “‘ angeschlossen” fastened on by 
fraud, ** an den ersten aelteren theil,”’ to 
the first and elder part, as Mueller 
rightly observes, p. 97, of his Orcho- 
menos. And even here it is pleasing 
to notice the incredulity of Herodotus, 
who was not, like so many of his 
Christian commentators, sceptical 
upon previous system and by whole- 
sale, but equally prone to believe 
wherever his heart (naturally reve- 
rential) suggested an interference of 
superior natures, and to doubt 
wherever his excellent judgment de- 
tected marks of incoherency. He 
records the entire series of incidents 
aS ra Asyousve axon, reports of events 
which had reached him by hearsay, 
suo: 8 ov wicre—* put to me,” he says 
pointedly, “ not credible.” 

In this view, as a thesaurus fabula~ 
rum, a great repository of anecdotes 
and legends, tragic or romantic, He- 
rodotus is so far beyond all Pagan 
competition, that we are thrown upon 
Christian literatures for any corres- 
ponding form of merit. The case has 
often been imagined playfully, that a 
man were restricted to one book; 
and, supposing all books so solemn as 
those of a religious interest to be laid 
out of the question, many are the an- 
swers which have been pronounced, 
according to the difference of men’s 
minds. Rousseau, as is well known, 
on such an assumption made his elec- 
tion for Plutarch. But shall we tell 
the reader why? It was not alto- 
gether his taste, or his judicious choice, 
which decided him; for choiee there 
can be none amongst elements unexa- 
mined—it was his limited reading. 
Except a few papers in the French 
Encyclopédie during his maturer 
years, and some dozen of works pre- 
sented to him by their authors, his 
own friends, Rousseau had read little 
or nothing beyond Plutarch’s Lives 
in a bad French translation, and Mon- 
taigne. Though not a Frenchman, 
having had an education (if such one 
can call it) thoroughly French, he had 
the usual puerile French craze about 
Roman virtue, and republican simpli- 
city, and Cato, and “ all that.” So 


that Ais decision goes for little. And 
even he, had he read Herodotus, 
would have thought twice before he 
made up his mind. The truth is, that 
in such a case, suppose, for example, 
Robinson Crusoe empowered to im- 
port one book and no more into his 
insular hermitage, the most powerful 
of human books must be unavoidably 
excluded, and for the following rea- 
son: that in the direct ratio of its 
profundity will be the unity of any 
fictitious interest; a Paradise Lost, 
or a King Lear, could not agitate or 
possess the mind as they do, if they 
were at leisure to “ amuse” us. So 
far from relying on its unity, the work 
which should aim at the maximum of 
amusement, ought to rely on the 
maximum of variety. And in that 
view it is that we urge the paramount 
pretensions of Herodotus ; since not 
only are his topics separately of prim- 
ary interest, each for itself, but they 
are collectively the most varied in the 
quality of that interest, and they are 
touched with the most flying and least 
lingering pen; for, of all writers, 
Herodotus is the most cautious not 
to trespass on his reader’s patience: 
his transitions are the most fluent 
whilst they are the most endless, jus- 
tifying themselves to the understand- 
ing as much as they recommend 
themselves to the spirit of hurrying 
curiosity ; and his narrations or de- 
scriptions are the most animated by 
the generality of their abstractions, 
whilst they are the most faithfully in- 
dividual by the felicity of their mi- 
nute circumstances, 

Once, and in a public situation, we 
ourselves denominated Herodotus the 
Froissart of antiquity. But we were 
then speaking of him exclusively as 
an historian ; and even so, we did him 
injustice. Thus far it is true the two 
men agree, that both are less political, 
or reflecting, or moralizing, as histo- 
rians, than they are scenical and 
splendidly picturesque. But Frois- 
sart is little else than an historian. 
Whereas Herodotus is the counter- 
part of some ideal Pandora, by the 
universality of his accomplishments. 
He is a traveller of discovery, like 
Captain Cooke or Park. He is a na- 
turalist, the earliest that existed. He 
is a mythologist, and a speculator on 
the origin, as well as value, of religious 
rites. He is a political economist by 
instinct of genius, before the science 
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of economy had a name or a conscious 
function ; and by two great records, 
he has put us up to the level of all 
that can excite our curiosity at that 
great era of moving civilization :— 
first, as respects Persia, by the ela- 
borate review of the various satra- 
pies or great lieutenancies of the em- 
pire—that vast empire which had 
absorbed the Assyrian, Median, Ba- 
bylonian, Little Syrian, and Egyptian 
kingdoms, registering against each 
separate viceroyalty, from Algiers to 
Lahore beyond the Indus, what was 
the amount of its annual tribute to 
the gorgeous exchequer of Susa; and 
secondly, as respects Greece, by his 
review of the numerous little Grecian 
states, and their several contingents 
in ships, or in soldiers, or in both, 
(according as their position happened 
to be inland or maritime,) towards 
the universal armament against the 
second and greatest of the Persian in- 
vasions. Two such documents, such 
archives of political economy, do not 
exist elsewhere in history. Egypt 
had now ceased, and we may say that 
(according to the Scriptural pro- 
phecy) it had ceased for ever to be 
an independent realm. Persia had 
now for seventy years had her foot 
upon the neck of this unhappy land ; 
and, in one century beyond the death 
of Herodotus, the* two-horned he- 
goat of Macedon was destined to butt 
it down into hopeless prostration. 
But so far as Egypt, from her vast 
antiquity, or from her great resources, 
was entitled to a more circumstantial 
notice than any other satrapy of the 
great empire, such a notice it has; 
and we do not scruple to say, though 
it may seem a bold word, that, from 
the many scattered features of Egyp- 
tian habits or usages incidentally in- 
dicated by Herodotus, a better por- 
trait of Egyptian life, and a better 
abstract of Egyptian political eco- 
nomy, might even yet be gathered, 
than from all the writers of Greece 
for the cities of their native land. 
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But take him as an exploratory tra- 
veller and as a naturalist, who had 
to break ground for the earliest en- 
trenchments in these new functions 
of knowledge ; we do not scruple to 
say that, mutatis mutandis, and concesa 
sis concedendis, Herodotus has the se- 
parate qualifications of the two men 
whom we would select by preference 
as the most distinguished amongst 
Christian traveller-naturalists ; he has 
the universality of the Prussian Hum- 
boldt; and he has the picturesque 
fidelity to nature of the English Dam- 
pier—of whom the last was a simple 
self-educated seaman, but strong- 
minded by nature, austerely accurate 
through his moral reverence for truth, 
and zealous in pursuit of knowledge,. 
to an excess which raises him to a 
level with the noble Greek. Dam- 
pier, when in the last stage of exhaus- 
tion from a malignant dysentery, un- 
able to stand upright, and surrounded 
by perils in a land of infidel fanatics, 
crawled on his hands and feet to ve- 
rify some fact of natural history, un- 
der the blazing forenoon of the tro- 
pics; and Herodotus, having no mo- 
tive but his own inexhaustible thirst 
of knowledge, embarked on a sepa- 
rate voyage, fraught with hardships, 
towards a chance of clearing up what 
seemed a difficulty of some import- 
ance in deducing the religious mytho- 
logy of his country. 

But it isin those characters by which 
he is best known to the world—viz. 
as an historian and a geographer—that 
Herodotus levies the heaviest tribute 
on our reverence; and precisely in 
those characters it is that he now 
claims the amplest atonement, having 
formerly sustained the grossest out- 
rages of insult and slander on the pe- 
culiar merits attached to each of those 
characters. Credulous he was sup- 
posed to be, in a degree transcending 
the privilege of old garrulous nurses; 
hyperbolically extravagant beyond Sir 
John Mandeville ; and lastly, as if he 
had been a Mendez Pinto or a Mun- 





“ Two-horned,” in one view, as having no successor, Alexander was called the 


one-horned. 


But it is very singular that all Oriental nations, without knowing any 


thing of the Scriptural symbols under which Alexander is described by Daniel as the 
strong he-goat who butted against the ram of Persia, have always called him the 


** two-horned,” with a covert allusion to his European and his Asiatic kingdom. 


And 


it is equally singular, that unintentionally this symbol falls in with Alexander’s own 
assumption of a descent from the Lybian Jupiter- Ammon, to whom the double horns 


were an indispensable and characteristic symbol. 
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chausen, he was saluted as the “‘ father 
of lies.” Now, on these calumnies, 
it is pleasant to know that his most 
fervent admirer no longer feels it re- 
quisite to utter one word in the way 
of complaint or vindication. Time 
has carried him round to the diame- 
trical counterpole of estimation. Exa- 
mination and more learned study have 
justified every iota of those state- 
ments fo which he pledged his own pri- 
vate authority. His chronology is bet- 
ter to this day than any single system 
opposed to it. His dimensions and 
distances are so far superior to those 
of later travellers, whose hands were 
strengthened by all the powers of mi- 
litary command and regal autocracy, 
that Major Rennell, upon a deliber- 
ate retrospect of his works, preferred 
his authority to that of those who 
came after him as conquerors and ru- 
lers of the kingdoms which he had 
described as a simple traveller; nay, 
to the late authority of those who had 
conquered those conquerors. It is 


gratifying that a judge, so just and 
thoughtful as the Major, should de- 
clare the reports of Alexander’s offi- 
cers on the distances and stations in 
the Asiatic part of his empire, less 
trustworthy by much than the reports 


of Herodotus: yet, who was more li- 
berally devoted to science than Alex- 
ander? or what were the humble 
powers of the foot traveller in compa- 
vison with those of the mighty earth- 
shaker, for whom prophecy had been 
on the watch for centuries? It is gra- 
tifying, that a judge like the Major 
should find the same advantage on the 
side of Herodotus, as to the distances 
in the Egyptian and Lybian part of 
this empire, on a comparison with the 
most accomplished of Romans, Pliny, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, (fur all are Romans 
who benefited by any Roman ma- 
chinery,) coming five and six centu- 
ries later. We indeed hold the accu- 
racy of Herodotus to be all but mar- 
vellous, considering the wretched ap- 
paratus which he could then command 
in the popular measures. The sfadium, 
it is true, was more accurate, because 
less equivocal in those Grecian’ days, 
than afterwards, when it inter-oscil- 
lated with the Roman stadium; but 
all the multiples of that stadium, such 
as the schenus, the Persian parasang, 
or the military stathmus, were -only 
less vague than the coss of Hindostan 
in their ideal standards, and as fluc- 
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tuating practically as are all computed 
distances at all times and places. The 
close approximations of Herodotus to 
the returns of distances upon caravan 
routes of 500 miles by the most vigis 
lant of modern travellers, checked by 
the caravan controllers, is a bitter re- 
tort upon his calumniators. And, as 
to the consummation of the insults 
against him in the charge of wilful 
falsehood, we explain it out of hasty 
reading and slight acquaintance with 
Greek. The sensibility of Herodo- 
tus to his own future character in this 
respect, under a deep consciousness of 
his upright forbearance on the one 
side, and of the extreme liability on 
the other side to uncharitable construc- 
tion for any man moving amongst 
Egyptian thaumaturgieal traditions, 
comes forward continually in his anx- 
ious distinctions between what he gives 
on his own ocular experience (of«s—) 
what upon his own enquiries, or com- 
bination of enquiries with previous 
knowledge (icrsgin)—what upon hear- 
say («xon)—what upon current tradi- 
tion (Acye;.) And the evidences are 
multiplied over and above these dis- 
tinctions, of the irritation which be- 
sieged his mind as to the future wrongs 
he might sustain from the careless and 
the unprincipled. Had truth been less 
precious in his eyes, was it tolerable 
to be supposed a liar for so vulgar an 
object as that of creating a stare by 
wonder-making? The high-minded 
Grecian, justly proud of his superb 
intellectual resources for taking cap- 
tive the imaginations of his half-po- 
lished countrymen, disdained such 
base artifices, which belong more pro- 
perly to an effeminate and over-stimu- 
lated stage of civilization. And, once 
for all, he had announced at an early 
point as the principle of his work, as 
what ran along the whole line of his 
statements by way of basis or subsump- 
tion, (ran TuvTa Tov rolsy iwoxtitas) eats 
that he wroteupon the faith of hearsay 
from the Egyptians severally: mean- 
ing by * severally,” (¢~2¢0v)—that he 
did not adopt any chance hearsay, but 
such as was guaranteed by the men 
who presided over each several depart- 
ment of Egyptian official or ceremo- 
nial life. 

Having thus said something to- 
wards re-vindicating for Herodotus 
his proper station—first, a3 a power 
in literature ; next, as a geographer, 
economist, mythologist, antiqnary, 
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historian—we shall draw the reader's 
attention to the remarkable “set of 
the current” towards that very con- 
summation and result of justice 
amongst the learned within the last 
two generations. There is no such 
case extant of truth slowly righting 
itself. Seventy years ago, the repu- 
tation of Herodotus for veracity was 
at the Jowest ebb. That prejudice still 
survives popularly. But amongst the 
learned, it has gradually given way to 
better scholarship, and to two genera- 
tions of travellers, starting with far 
superior preparation for their difficult 
Jabours. Accordingly, at this day, 
each successive commentator, better 
able to read Greek, and better provid- 
ed with solutions for the inevitable 
errors of a reporter, drawing upon 
others for his facts, with only an occa- 
sional interposition of his own opinion, 
comes with increasing reverence to 
his author. The /audator temporis 
acti takes for granted in his sweeping 
ignorance, that we of the present ge- 
neration are less learned than our 
immediate predecessors. It happens, 
that all over Europe the course of 
learning has been precisely in the in- 
verse direction. Poor was the condi- 
tion of Greek learning in England, 
when Dr Cooke (one of the five 
wretched old boys who operated upon 
Gray's Elegy in the character of 
Greek translators) presided at Cam- 
bridge as their Greek professor. See, 
or rather touch with the tongs, his 
edition* of Aristotle's Poctics. Equal- 
ly poor was its condition in Germany: 
for, if one swallow could make a sum- 
mer, we had that in England. Poorer 
by far was its condition (as generally 
itis) in France: where a great don 
in Greek letters, an Abbé who passed 
for unfathomably learned, having oc- 
casion to translate a Greek sentence, 
saying that ‘“* Herodotus, even whilst 
Ionicising, (using the lorie dialect,) 
had yet spelt a particular name with 
the alpha and not with the eta,” ren- 
dered the passage ‘‘ Herodote et aussi 
Jazon.”"" The Greek words were 
these three—‘Hecdores xasrialov. He 
had never heard that x: means even 
almost as often as it means and: thus 
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he introduced to the world a fine new 
author, one Jazon, Esquire ; and the 
squire holds his place in the learned 
Abbé's book to this day. Good Greek 
scholars are now in the proportion of 
perhaps sixty to one by comparison 
with the penultimate generation; and 
this proportion holds equally for Ger- 
many and for England. So that the 
restoration of Herodotus to his place 
in literature, bis Palingenesia, has been 
no caprice, but is due to the vast de- 
positions of knowledge, equal for the 
last seventy or eighty years to the ac- 
cumulated product of the entire pre- 
vious interval from Herodotus to 1760, 
in every one of those particular fields 
which this author was led by his situa- 
tion to cultivate. 

Meantime the work of cleansing 
this great tank or depository of arche- 
ology (the one sole reservoir, so placed 
in point of time as to collect and draw 
all the contributions from the frontier 
ground between the mythical and the 
historical period) is still proceeding. 
Every fresh labourer, by new acces- 
sions of direct aid, or by new combi- 
nations of old suggestions, finds him- 
self able to purify the interpretation 
of Herodotus by wider analogies, or 
to account for his mistakes by more 
accurately developing the situation of 
the speaker. We also bring our own 
unborrowed contributions. We also 
would wish to promote this great la- 
bour, which, be it remembered, con- 
cerns no secondary section of human 
progress—searches no blind corners 
or nooks of history—but traverses the 
very crests and summits of human 
annals, with a solitary exception for 
the Hebrew Scriptures, so far as open- 
ing civilization is concerned. The 
commencement—the solemn inaugu- 
ration—of history, is placed no doubt 
in the commencement of the Olym- 
piads, 777 years before Christ. The 
doors of the great theatre were then 
thrown open. That is undeniable. 
But the performance did not actually 
commence till 555 B.c., (the locus 
of Cyrus.) Then began the great 
tumult of nations—the termashaw, to 
speak Bengalicé. Then began the 
procession, the pomp, the interweav- 





* Which edition the arrogant Mathias in his Pursuits of Literature (by far the most 
popular of books from 1797 to 1802) highly praised ; though otherwise amusing him- 
self with the folly of the other grey-headed men contending for a school-boy’s prize. 
It was the loss of dignity, however, in the translator, not their worthless Greek, 
which he saw cause to ridicule. 
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ing of the western tribes, not always 
by bodily presence, but by the actio 
in distans of politics. And the birth 
of Herodotus was precisely in the 
seventy-first year from that period. 
It is the greatest of periods that is 
concerned. And we also as willing- 
ly, we repeat, would offer our contin- 
gent. What we propose to do, is to 
bring forward two or three important 
suggestions of others not yet popu- 
larly known—shaping and pointing, if 
possible, their application—brighten- 
ing their justice, or strengthening 
their outlines. And with these we 
propose to intermingle one or two 
suggestions, more exclusively our 
own. 


I.— The Non- Planetary Earth of He- 
rodotus in its relation to the Plane- 
tary Sun. 

Mr Hermann Bobrik is the first 
torchbearer to Herodotus who has 
thrown a strong light on-his theory of 
the earth’s relation to the solar sys- 
tem. This is one of the precognita, 
literally indispensable to the compre- 
hension of the geographical basis 
assumed by Herodotus. And it is 
really interesting to see how one 
original error had drawn after it a 
train of.others—how one restoration 
of light has now illuminated a whole 
hemisphere of objects. We suppose 
it the very next thing to a fatal im- 
possibility, that any man should at 
once rid his mind so profoundly of all 
natural biases from education, or al- 
most from human instinct, as barely 
to suspect the physical theory of He- 
rodotus—barely to imagine the idea 
of a divorce occurring in any theory 
between the solar orb and the great 
phenomena of summer and winter. 
Prejudications, having the force of a 
necessity, had blinded generation after 
generation of students to the very ad- 
mission in limine of such a theory as 
could go the length of dethroning the 
sun himself from all influence over 
the great vicissitudes of heat and cold 
—seed-time and harvest—for man. 
They did not see what actually was, 
what lay broadly below their eyes, in 
Herodotus, because it seemed too fan- 
tastic a dream to suppose that it could 
be. The case is far more common 
than feeble psychologists imagine. 
Numerous are the instances in which 
we actually see—not that which is 
really there to be seen—but that 

hich we believe 2 priori ought to be 
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there. And in cases so palpable as 
that of an external sense, it is not dif- 
ficult to set the student on his guard. 
But in cases more intellectual or 
moral, like several in Herodotus, it is 
difficult for the teacher himself to be 
effectually vigilant. It was not any 
thing actually seen by Herodotus 
which led him into denying the so- 
lar functions; it was his own inde- 
pendent speculation. This suggested 
to him a plausible hypothesis ; plau- 
sible it was for that age of the world; 
and afterwards, on applying it to the 
actual difficulties of the case, this hy- 
pothesis seemed so far good, that it 
did really unlock them. The case 
stood thus :—Herodotus contemplated 
Cold not as a mere privation of Heat, 
but as a positive quality ; quite as 
much entitled to ‘ high considera- 
tion,” in the language of ambassadors, 
as its rival heat; and quite as much 
to a “retiring pension,” in case of 
being superannuated. Thus we all 


know, from Addison’s fine raillery, 
that a certain philosopher regarded 
darkness not at all as any result from 
the absence of light, but fancied that, 
as some heavenly bodies are lumi- 
naries, so others (which he called ¢ene- 
brific stars) might have the office of 


“‘raying out positive darkness.” In 
the infancy of science, the idea is 
natural to the human mind; and we 
remember hearing a great man of our 
own times declare, that no sense of 
conscious power had ever so vividly 
dilated his mind, nothing so like a 
revelation, as when one day in broad 
sunshine, whilst yet a child, he dis- 
covered that his own shadow, which 
he had often angrily hunted, was no 
real existence, but a mere hindering of 
the sun’s light from filling up the 
space screened by his own body. The 
old grudge, which he cherished against 
this coy fugitive shadow, melted away 
in the rapture of this great discovery. 
To him the discovery had doubtless 
been originally half-suggested by ex- 
planations of his elders imperfectly 
comprehended. But in itself the dis- 
tinction between the affirmative and 
the negative is a step perhaps the 
most costly in effort of any that the 
human mind is summoned to take; 
and the greatest indulgence is due to 
those early stages of civilization when 
this step had not been taken. For 
Herodotus, there existed two great 
counter-forces in absolute hostility— 
heat and cold; and these forces were 
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incarnated in the winps. It was the 
north and north-east wind, not any 
distance of the sun, which radiated 
cold and frost; it was the southern 
wind from Ethiopia, not at all the 
sun, which radiated heat. But could 
a man so sagacious as Herodotus stand 
with his ample Grecian forehead ex- 
posed to the noonday sun, and suspect 
no part of the calorific agency to be 
seated in the sun? Certainly he 
could not. But this partial agency is 
no more than what we of this day 
allow to secondary or tertiary causes 
apart from the principal. We, that 
regard the sun as upon the whole our 
planetary fountain of light, yet recog- 
nise an electrical aurora, a zodiacal 
light, &c., as substitutes not palpably 
dependent. We, that regard the sun 
as upon the whole our fountain of 
heat, yet recognise many co-operative, 
many modifying furces having the 
same office—such as the local configu- 
ration of ground—such as sea neigh- 
bourhoods or land neighbourhoods, 
marshes or none, forests or none, strata 
of soil fitted to retain heat and fund it, 
or to disperse it and cool it. Precisely 
in the same way Herodotus did allow 
an agency to the sun upon the daily 
range of heat, though he allowed 
none to the same luminary in regu- 
lating the annual range. What caused 
the spring and autumn, the summer 
and winter, (though generally in those 
ages there were but two seasons recog- 
nised,) was the action of the winds. 
The diurnal arch of heat (as we may 
call it) ascending from sunrise to 
some hour, (say two p.m.,) when the 
sum of the two heats (the funded an- 
nual heat and the fresh increments of 
daily heat) reaches its maximum, and 
the descending limb of the same arch 
from this hour to sunset—this he ex- 
plained entirely out of the sun's daily 
revolution, which to him was, of 
course, no apparent motion, but a real 
one in the sun. It is truly amusing 
to hear the great man’s infantine 
simplicity in describing the effects of 
this solar journey. The sun rises, it 
seems, in India; and these poor In- 
dians, roasted by whole nations at 
breakfast-time, are then up to their 
chius in water, whilst we thankless 
Westerns are taking “ tea and toast” 
at our ease. However, it is a long 
lane which has no turning; and by 
noon the sun has driven so many 
stayes wway from India, that the poor 
creatures begin to come out of their 
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rivers, and really find things tolerably 
confortable. India is now cooled 
down to a balmy Grecian tempera- 
ture. ‘All right behind!” as the 
mzil-coach guards observe; but not 
quite right a-head, where the sun is 
racing away over the boiling brains 
of the Ethiopians, Lybians, &c., and 
driving Jupiter- Ammon perfectly dis- 
tracted with his furnace. But, when 
things are at the worst, the proverb 
assures us that they will mend. And 
for an early five o’ciock dinner, Ethio- 
pia finds that she has no great reason 
tocomplain. All civilized people are 
now cool and happy for the rest of the 
day. But, as to the woolly-headed 
rascals on the west coast of Africa, 
they ‘catch it” towards sunset, and 
‘‘no mistake.” Yet why trouble our 
heads about inconsiderable black fel- 
lows like them, who have been cool 
ail day whilst better men were melt- 
ing away by pailfuls? And such is 
the history of a summer's day in the 
heavens above and on the earth be- 
neath. As to little Greece, she is but 
skirted by the sun, who keeps away 
far to the south; thus she is main- 
tained in a charming state of equili- 
brium by her fortunate position on the 
very frontier line of the fierce Boreas 
and the too voluptuous Notos. 
Meantime one effect follows from this 
transfer of the solar functions to the 
winds, which has not been remarked, 
—viz. that Herodotus has a double 
north ; one governed’by the old noisy 
Boreas, another by the silent constel- 
lation Arktos. And the consequence 
of this fluctuating north, as might be 
guessed, is the want of any true north 
at all; for the two points of the wind 
and the constellation do not coincide 
in the first place; and secondly, the 
wind does not coincide with itself, but 
naturally traverses through a few 
points right and left. Next, the east 
also will be indeterminate from a dif- 
ferent cause. Had Herodotus lived 
in a high northern latitude, there is no 
doubt that the ample range of differ- 
ence between the northerly points of 
rising in the summer and the southerly 
in winter, would have forced his atten- 
tion upon the fact, that only at the 
equinox, vernal or autumnal, does the 
sun’s rising accurately coincide with 
the east. But in his Ionian climate, 
the deflexions either way, to the north 
or to the south, were too inconsider- 
able to force themselves upon the eye 5 
and thus a more indeterminate east 
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would arise—never rigorously cor- 
rected, because requiring so moderate 
acorrection. Now, a vague unsettled 
east, would support a vague unsettled 
north. And of course, through what- 
ever arch of variations either of these 
points vibrated, precisely upon that 
seale the west and the south would 
follow them. 

Thus arises, upon a simple and 
easy genesis, that condition of the 
compass (to use the word by antici- 
pation) which must have tended to 
confuse the geographical system of 
Herodotus, and which does in fact 
account for the else unaccountable 
obscurities in some of its leading fea- 
tures. These anomalous features 
would, on their own account, have 
deserved notice; but now, after this 
explanation, they will have a separate 
value of illustrative proofs in relation 
to the present article, No. I. 


IIl.— The Danube of Herodotus con- 
sidered as a counterpole to the Nile. 

There is nothing more perplexing 
to some of the many commentators on 
Herodotus than all which he says of 
theriver Danube; norany thing easier, 
under the preparation of the preced- 
ing article. The Danube, or, in the 
nomenclature of Herodotus, the Istros, 
is described as being in all respects «x 
wraeahdnrdx, by which we must under- 
stand corresponding rigorously, but 
antistrophically, (as the Greeks ex- 
press it,) similar angles, similar dimen- 
sions, but in an inverse order, to the 
Egyptian Nile. . The Nile, in its no- 
torious section, flows from south to 
north. Consequently the Danube, by 
the rule of parallelism, ought to flow 
through a corresponding section from 
north to south. But, say the com- 
mentators, it does not. Now, ver- 
bally they might seem wrong; but 
substantially, as regards the justifica- 
tion of Herodotus, they are right. 
Our business, however, is not to jus- 
tify Herodotus, but to explein him. 
Undoubtediy there is a point about 
150 miles east of Vienna, where the 
Danube descends almost due south for 
a space of 300 miles; and this is a 
very memorable reach of the river; 
for somewhere within that long corri- 
dor of land which lies between itself, 
(this Danube section,) and a direct 


parallel section, equally long, of the, 


Hungarian river Theiss, once lay, in 
the fifth century, the royal city or en- 
campment of. Attila. Gibbon placed 
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the city in the northern part of this 
corridor, (or, strictly speaking, this 
Mesopotamia,) consequently about 200 
miles to the east of Vienna: but others, 
and especially Hungarian writers, bet- 
ter acquainted by personal examina- 
tion with the ground, remove it 150 
miles more to the south—that is, to 
the centre of the corridor, (or gallery 
of land inclosed by the two rivers.) 
Now, undoubtedly, except along the 
margin of this Attila’s corridor, there 
is no considerable section of the Dan- 
ube which flows southward; and this 
will not answer the postulates of He- 
rodotus. Generally speaking, the 
Danube holds a headlong course to 
the east. Undoubtedly this must be 
granted; and so far it might seem 
hopeless to seek for that kind of 
parallelism to the Nile which Hero- 
dotus asserts. But the question for 
us does not concern what és or then 
was—the question is solely abuut what 
Herodotus can be shown to have 
meant. And here comes in, season- 
ably and serviceably, that vagueness 
as to the points of the compass which 
we have explained in the preceding 
article. This, connected with the 
positive assertion of Herodotus as to 
an inverse correspondency with the 
Nile, (north and south, therefore, as 
the antistrophe to south and north,) 
would place beyond a doubt the creed 
of Herodotus—which is the question 
that concerns ws. And, vice versa, this 
creed of Herodotus as to the course of 
the Danube, in its main latter section 
when approaching the Euxine Sea, 
re-acts to confirm all we have said, 
proprio marte, on the indeterminate 
articulation of the Ionian compass 
then current. Here we have at once 
the a priori reasons making it probable 
that Herodotus would have a vagrant 
compass; secondly, many separate 
instances comfirming this probability ; 
thirdly, the particular instance of the 
Danube, as antistrophising with the 
Nile, not reconcilable with any other 
principle ; and fourthly, the following 
independent demonstration, that the 
Ionian compass must have been con- 
fused in its leading divisions. Mark, 
reader, Herodotus terminates his ac- 
count of the Danube and its course, 
by affirming that this mighty river 
enters the Euxine—at what point? in 
what direction? Opposite, says he, 
to Sinope. Could that have been 
imagined? Sinope, being a Greek 
settlement in a region where such 
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settlements were rare, was notorious 
to all the world as the flourishing 
emporium, on the south shore of the 
Black Sea, of a civilized people, 
literally hustled by barbarians. Con- 
sequently—and this is a point to which 
all commentators alike are blind—the 
Danube descends upon the Euxine in 
a long line running due south. Else, 
we demand, how could it antistrophise 
with the Nile? Else, we demand, 
how could it lie right over against 
Sinope? Else, we demand, how could 
it make that right-angled bend to the 
west in the earlier section of its course, 
which is presupposed in its perfect 
analogy to the Nile of Herodotus? If 
already it were lying east and west in 
that lower part of its course which 
approaches the Euxine, what occasion 
could it offer for a right-angled turn, 
or for any turn at all—what possibility 
for any angle whatever between this 
lower reach and that superior reach 
so confessedly running eastwards ac- 
cording to all accounts of its derivation ? 

For as respects the Nile, by way of 
close to this article, it remains to in- 
form the reader—that Herodotus had 
evidently met in Upper Egypt slaves 
or captives in war from the regions of 
Soudan, Tombuctoo, &e. This is the 
opinion of Rennell, of Browne the 
visiter of the Ammonian Oasis, and 
many other principal authorities ; and 
for a veason which we always regard 
with more respect, though it were the 
weakest of reasons, than all the autho- 
rities of this world clubbed together. 
And this reason was the coincidence 
of what Herodotus reports, with the 
truth of facts first ascertained thou- 
sands of years later. These slaves, 
or some people from those quarters, 
had told him of a vast river lying east 
and west, of course the Niger, but 
(as he and they supposed) a superior 
section of the Nile; and therefore, by 
geometrical necessity, falling at right 
angles upon that other section of the 
Nile so familiar to himself lying south 


and north. Hence arose a faith that - 


is not primarily henee, but hence in 
combination with a previous construc- 
tion existing in his mind for the geo- 
metry of the Danube, that the two 
rivers Danube and Nile had a mystic 
relation as arctic and antarctic powers 
over man. Herodotus had been 
taught to figure the Danube as a 
stream of two main inclinations—an 
upper section rising in the extreme 
west of Europe, (possibly in Charlotte 
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Square, Edinburgb,) whence he travel- 
ed with the arrow’s flight due east in 
search of his wife the Euxine; but 
somewhere in the middle of his course, 
hearing that her dwelling lay far to 
the south, and having then completed 
his distance in longitude, afterwards 
he ran down his latitude with the head- 
long precipitation of a lover, and sur- 
prised the bride due north from Sin- 
ope. This construction it was of the 
Danube'’s course which subsequently, 
upon his hearing of a corresponding 
western limb for the Nile, led him to 
perceive the completion of that an- 
alogy between the two rivers, its ab- 
solute perfection, which already hehad 
partially suspected. Their very figu- 
rations now appeared to reflect and re- 
peat each other in solemn mimicry, 
as previously he had discovered the 
mimical correspondence of their func- 
tions; for this latter doctrine had 
been revealed to him by the Egyptian 
priests, then the chief depositaries of 
Egyptian learning. They had inform- 
ed him, and evidently had persuaded 
him, that already more than once the 
sun had gone round to the region of 
Europe ; pursuing his diurnal arch as 
far to the north of Greece as now he 
did to the south ; and carrying in his 
equipage all the changes of every kind 
which were required to make Scythia 
an Egypt, and consequently to make 
the Istros a Nile. The same annual 
swelling then filled the channel of the 
Danube, which at present gladdens 
the Nile. The same luxuriance of 
vegetation succeeded asadowery to the 
gay summer-land of Trans-Euxine 
and Para-Danubian Europe, which 
for thousands of years had seemed the 
peculiar heirloom of Egypt. Old 
Boreas, we are glad of that, was re- 
quired to pack up “his alls,” and be 
off; his new business was to plague 
the black rascals, and to bake them 
with hoar-frost; which must have 
caused them:to shake their ears in 
some astonishment for a few centuries, 
until they got used to it. Whereas 
‘the sweet south wind” of the ancient 
mariner, leaving Africa, pursued “ the 
mariner’s holloa’’ all over the Euxine 
and the Palus Meotis. The Danube, 
in short, became the Nile; and the 
same deadly curiosity haunted its 
fountains. So that many a long-leg- 
ged Bruce would strike off in those 
days towards Charlotte Square. But 
all in vain: ‘ Nec licuit populis”. 

or, stop, to save the metre—— 
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‘“¢ Nec poteras, Charlotte, populis tum 
parva videri.” 


Nobody would reach the fountains ; 
particularly as there would be another 
arm, El- Abiad or white river, perhaps 
at Stockbridge. However, the ex. 
plorers must have “ burned” strongly 
(as children say at hide-and-seek) 
when they attained a point so near to 
the fountains as Blackwood's Magazine, 
which doubtless was going on pretty 
well in those days. 

We are sorry that Herodotus should 
have been so vague and uncircumstan- 
tial in his account of these vicissitudes ; 
since it is pretty evident to any man 
who reflects on the case—that, had 
he pursued the train of changes in- 
evitable to Egypt under the one single 
revolution affecting the Nile itself asa 
slime-depositing river, his judicious 
intellect would soon have descried the 
obliteration of the whole Egyptian 
valley, (elsewhere he himself calls that 
valley dwgov Tov NesAou—a gift of the Nile,) 
consequently the obliteration of the 
people, consequently the immemorial 
extinction of all those records (or, if 
they were posterior to the last revolu- 
tion in favour of Egypt, at any rate of 
the one record) which could have 
transmitted the memory of such an as- 
tonishing transfer. Meantime the 
reader is now in possession of the whole 
theory contemplated by Herodotus. 
It was no mere dusus nature that the 
one river repeated the other, and as it 
were mocked the other, in form and 
geographical relations. It was no 
joke that lurked under that mask of 
resemblance. Each was the other al- 
ternately. It was the case of Castor 
and Pollux, one brother rising as the 
other set. The Danube could always 
comfort himself with the idea—that he 
was the Nile “elect ;” the other, or 
provisional Nile, only ‘continuing to 
hold the seals until his successor 
should be installed in office.” The 
Nile, in fact, appears to have the best 
of itin our time; but then there is 
“a braw time coming,” and, after all, 
swelling as he is with annual conceit, 
father Nile, in Parliamentary phrase, 
is but “the warming-pan” fur the 
Danube; keeping the office warm for 
him. A new administration is form- 
ed, and out he goes bag and baggage. 

It is less important, however, for 
us, though far more so for the two 
rivers, to speculate on the reversion 
of their final prospects, than upon 
the present symbols of this reversion 
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in the unity of their forms. That is, 
it less concerns us to deduce the har- 
mony of their functions from the har. 
mony of their geographical courses, 
than to abide by the inverse argu- 
ment—that, where the former har- 
mony was so loudly inferred from the 
latter, at any rate, that fact will de- 
monstrate the existence of the latter 
harmony in the judgment and faith of 
Herodotus. He could not possibly 
have insisted on the analogy between 
the two channels geographically, as 
good in logic for authenticating a 
secret and prophetic analogy between 
their alternating offices, but that at 
least he must firmly have believed in 
the first of these analogies—as already 
existing and open to the verification 
of the human eye. The second or 
ulterior analogy might be false, and 
yet affect only its own separate credit, 
whilst the falsehood of the first was 
ruinous to the credit of both. Whence 
it is evident, that, of the two resem- 
blances in form and function, tne 
resemblance in form was the least 
disputable of the two for Hero- 
dotus. 

This argument, and the others which 
we have indicated, and amongst those 
others, above all, the position of the 
Danube’s mouths right over against 
a city situated as was Sinope, (ié. e. 
not doubtfully emerging from either 
flank of the Euxine, west or east, but 
broadly and almost centrally plant- 
ed on the southern basis of that sea,) 
we offer, as a body of demonstrative 
proof, that, to the mature faith of 
Herodotus, the Danube or Istros ran 
north and south in its Euxine section, 
and that its right-angled section ran 
west and east—a very important ele- 
ment towards the true Europe of 
Herodotus, which (as we contend) 
has not yet been justly conceived or 
figured by his geographical commen- 
tators. 


III.—On the Africa of Herodotus. 
There is an amusing blunder on 
this subject committed by Major 


Rennell. How often do we hear 
people commenting on the Scrip- 
tures, and raising up aerial edifices 
of argument, in which every iota of 
the logic rests, unconsciously to 
themselves, upon the accidental 
words of the English version, and 
melts away when applied to the ori- 
ginal text ; so that, in fact, the whole 
has no more strength than if it were 
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built upon a pun or an équivogue. 
Such is the blunder of the excellent 
Major. And it is not timidly express- 
ed. At p. 410, Geog. Syst. of Hero- 
dotus, he thus delivers himself :— 
** Although the term Lybia” (so thus 
does Rennell always spell it, instead 
of Libya) ‘‘ is occasionally used by 
Herodotus as synonymous to Africa, 
(especially in Me/pom., &c. &c.,) yet 
it is almost exclusively applied to 
that part bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea between the Greater Syr- 
tis and Egypt ;” and he concludes 
‘the paragraph thus: —‘* So that 
Africa, and not Lybia, is the term 
generally employed by Herodotus.” 
We stared on reading these words, 
as Aladdin stared when he found his 
palace missing ; and the old thief, 
who had bought his lamp, trotting off 
with it on his back far beyond the 
bills of mortality. Naturally we con- 
cluded that it was ourselves who must 
be dreaming, and not the Major ; so, 
taking a bed-candle, cff we marched 
to bed. But the next morning, air 
clear and frosty, ourselves sagacious 
as a greyhound, we pounced at first 
sight on the self-same words. Thus, 


afier all, it was the conceit mantling 
in our brain (of being in that instance 
a cut above the Major) which turned 


qut to be the sober truth; and our 
modesty, our sobriety of mind, it was 
which turned out a windy tympany. 
Certainly, said we, if this be so, and 
that the word Africa is really standing 
in Herodotus, then it must be like that 
secret island called Eagw, lying in 
some Egyptian lake, which was re- 
ported to Herodotus as having con- 
cealed itself from human eyes for 
504 years—a capital place it must 
have been against duns and the she- 
riff; for it was an English mile in 
diameter, and yet no man could see 
it until a fugitive king, happening to 
be hard pressed in the rear, dived 
into the water, and came up to the 
light in the good little island; where 
he lived happily for fifty years, and 
every day got bousy as a piper, in 
spite of all his enemies, who were 
roaming about the lake night and day 
to catch his most gracious majesty. 
He was king of Elbo, at least, if he 
had no particular subjects but himself, 
as Nap was in our days of Elba; 
and perhaps both were less plagued 
with rebels than when sitting on the 
ampler thrones of Egypt and France. 
But surely the good Major must have 
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dreamed a dream about this word 
Africa; for how would it look in 
Ionic Greek—Aggxn? Did any man 
eversee sucha word? However, let not 
the reader believe that we are trium- 
phing meanly in the advantage of our 
Greek. Milton, in one of his contro- 
versial works, exposing an insolent 
antagonist who pretended to a know- 
ledge of Hebrew, which-in fact he 
had not, remarks, that the man must 
be ignoble, whoever he were, that 
would catch at a spurious credit, 
though it were but from a language 
which really he did not understand, 
But so far was Major Rennell from 
doing this, that, when no call upon 
him existed for saying one word upon 
the subject, frankly he volunteered 
a confession to all the worid—that 
Greek he had none. The marvel is 
the greater that, as Saunderson, 
blind from his infancy, was the best 
lecturer on colours early in the eigh- 
teenth century, so by far the best 
commentator on the Greek Herodo- 
tus has proved to be a military man, 
who knew nothing at-all of Greek, 
Yes, mark the excellence of upright 
dealing. Had Major Rennell pre- 
tended to Greek, were it but as much 
as went to the spelling of the word 
here was he a lost man. 
Blackwood’s Magazine would now 
have exposed him. Whereas, things 
being as they are, we respect him and 
admire him sincerely. And, as to 
his wanting this one accomplishment, 
every man wants some. We our- 
selves can neither dance a hornpipe 
nor whistle Jim Crow, without driv- 
ing the whole musical world into black 
despair. 

Africa, mean time, is a word im- 
ported into Herodotus by Mr Beloe ; 
whose name, we have been given to 
understand, was pronounced like that 
of our old domestic friend the bellows, 
sborn of the s; and whose transla- 
tion, judging from such extracts as 
we have seen in books, may be better 
than Littlebury’s; but, if so, we 
should be driven into a mournful 
opinion of Mr Littlebury. Strange 
that nearly all the classics, Roman as 
well as Greek, should be so meanly 
represented by their English repro- 
ducers. The French translators, it 
is true, are worse as a body. But in 
this particular instance of Herodotus 
they have a respectable translator, 
Larcher read Greek sufficiently ; and 
was as much master of his author's 
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peculiar learning as any one gene- 
ral commentator that can be men- 
tioned. 

But Africa the thing, not Africa 
the name, is that which puzzles all 
students of Herodotus, as, indeed, no 
little it puzzled Herodotus himself. 
Rennell makes one difficulty where 
in fact there is none ; viz. that some- 
times Herodotus refers Egypt to Li- 
bya, and sometimes refuses to do so. 
But in this there is no inconsistency, 
and no forgetfulness. Herodotus 
wisely adopted the excellent rule of 
*‘thinking with the learned, and 
talking with the people.” Having 
once firmly explained his reasons for 
holding Egypt to be neither an Asia- 
tic nor an African, but the neutral 
frontier artificially created by the 
Nile, as a long corridor of separation 
between Asia and Africa, afterwards, 
and generally, he is too little of a pe- 
dant to make war upon current forms 
of speech. What is the use of draw- 
ing off men’s attention, in questions 
about things, by impertinent provi- 
sions of diction or by alien theories ? 
Some people have made it a question 
—Whether Great Britain were not 
extra-European? and the Island of 


Crete is generally assumed to be so. 
Some lawyers also, nay, some courts 
of justice, have entertained the ques- 
tion— Whether a man could be held 


related to his own mother? Not as 
though too remotely related, but as 
too nearly, and in fact absorbed with- 
in the lunar beams. Yet, in all such 
cases, the publicist—the geographer 
—the lawyer, continue to talk as 
other people do; and, assuredly, the 
lawyer would regard a witness as 
perjured who should say, in speak- 
ing of a woman notoriously his mo- 
ther, “Oh! I do assure you, sir, 
the woman is no relation of mine.” 
The world of that day (and, indeed, 
it is not much more candid even 
now) would have it that Libya com- 
prehended Egypt; and Herodotus, 
like the wise man that he was, hav- 
ing once or twice lodged his protest 
against that idea, then replies to the 
world—* Very well, if you say so, it 
is so ;” precisely as Petruchio’s wife, 
to soothe her mad husband, agrees 
that the sun is the moon; and, back 
again, that it is not the moon. 

Here there is no real difficulty ; for 
the arguments of Herodotus are of 
two separate classes, and both too 
strong to leave any doubt that his 
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private opinion never varied by a hair's. 
breadth on this question. And it was 
a question far from verbal, of which 
any man may convince himself by 
reflecting on the disputes, at different 
periods, with regard to Macedon (both 
Macedonis the original germ, and Ma- 
cedonia the expanded kingdom) as a 
claimant of co-membership in the 
household of Greece: or on the dis- 
putes, more angry if less scornful, be- 
tween Carthage and Cyrene as to the 
true limits between the daughter of 
Tyre and the daughter of Greece. 
The very colour of the soil in Egypt— 
rich black loam, precipitated by the 
creative river—already symbolized to 
Herodotus the deep repulsion lying 
between Egypt on the one side, and 
Libya, where all was red; between 
Egypt on the other side, and Asia, 
where all was calcined into white 
sand. And, as to the name, does not 
the reader eatch us still using the 
word “ Africa” instead of Libya, after 
all our sparring against that word as 
scarcely known by possibility to He- 
rodotus ? 

But, beyond this controversy as to 
the true marches or frontier lines of 
the two great continents in common— 
Asia and Africa—there was another 
and a more grave one as to the size, 
shape, and limitations of Africain par- 
ticular. It is true that both Europe 
and Asia were imperfectly defined for 
Herodotus. But he fancied other- 
wise ; for them he could trace a vague, 
rambling outline. Not so for Africa, 
unless a great event in Egyptian re- 
cords were adopted for true. This 
was the voyage of circumnavigation 
accomplished under the orders of 
Pharaoh Necho. Disallowing this 
earliest recorded Periplus, then no man 
could say of Africa whether it were 
a large island or a boundless conti- 
nent having no outline traceable by 
man, or (which, doubtless, would have 
been the favourite creed) whether it 
were not a technical akéé such as Asia 
Minor; that is, not a peninsula like 
the Peloponnesus, or the tongues of 
Jand near Mount Athos—because in 
that case the idea required a narrow 
neck or isthmus at the point of junc- 
tion with the adjacent continent—but 
a square, tabular plate of ground, “a 
block of ground” (as the Americans 
say) having three sides washed by 
some sea, but a fourth side absolutely 
untouched by any sea whatever. On 
this word ak/é, as a term but recently 
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drawn out of obscurity, we shall say 
a word or two further on; at present 
we proceed with the great African 
Periplus. We, like the rest of this 
world, held this to be a pure fable, so 
long as we had never anxiously studied 
the ancient geography, and conse- 
quently had never meditated on the 
circumstances of this story under the 
light of that geography, or of the 
current astronomy. But we have since 
greatly changed our opinion. And, 
though it would not have shaken that 
opinion to find Rennell dissenting, un- 
doubtedly it much strengthened our 
opinion to find so cautious a judge con- 
curring. Perhaps the very strongest 
argument in favour of the voyage, if 
we speak of any single argument, is 
that which Rennell insists on—name- 
ly, the sole circumstance reported by 
the voyagers which Herodotus pro- 
nounced incredible, the assertion that 
in one part of it they had the sun on 
the right hand. And as we have 
always found young students at a loss 
for the meaning of that expression, 
since naturally it struck them that a 
man might bring the sun at any place 
on either hand, or on neither, we will 
stop for one moment to explain, for 
the use of such readers and ladies, 
that, as in military descriptions you 
are always presumed to look down 
the current of a river, so that the 
“right” bank of the Rhine, for in- 
stance, is always to a soldier the Ger- 
man bank, the “ left” always the 
French bank, in contempt of the tra- 
veller’s position; so, in speaking of 
the sun, you are presumed to place 
your back to the east, and to accom- 
pany him on his daily route. In that 
position, it will be impossible for a 
man in our latitudes to bring the sun 
on his riyht shoulder, since the sun 
never even rises to be vertically over 
his head. First, when he goes south 
so far as to enter the northern tropic, 
would such a phenomenon be possible ; 
and if he persisted in going beyond 
the equator and southern tropic, then 
he would find all things inverted as 
regards our hemisphere. Then he 
would find it as impossible, when 
moving concurrently with the sun, not 
to have the sun on his right hand, as 
with us to realize that phenomenon. 
Now, it is very clear, that if the 
Egyptian voyagers did actually double 
the Cape of Good Hope so far to the 
south of the equator, then, by mere 
necessity, this inexplicable phenome- 
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non (for to them it was inexplicable) 
would pursue them for months in suc- 
cession. Here is the point in this ar- 
gument which we would press on the 
reader's consideration ; and, inadver- 
tently, Rennell has omitted this aspect 
of the argument altogether. To He- 
rodotus, as we have seen, it was so 
absolutely incredible a romance, that 
he rejected it summarily. And why 
not, therefore, ‘go the whole hog,” 
aud reject the total voyage, when thus 
in his view partially discredited? That 
question recalls us to the certainty that 
there must have been other proofs, in- 
dependent of this striking allegation, 
too strong to allow of scepticism in 
this wise man’s mind. He fancied 
(and with his theory of the heavens, in 
which there was no equator, no cen- 


‘tral limit, no province of equal tropics 


on either hand of that limit, could he 
have done otherwise than fancy ?) that 
Jack, after his long voyage, having 
then no tobacco for his recreation, and 
no grog, took out his allowance in 
the shape of wonder-making. He 
*‘ bounced” a little, he ** Cretized;”’ 
and who could be angry ? And laugh- 
able it is to reflect, that, like the poor 
credulous mother, who listened com- 
placently to her seafaring son whilst 
using a Sinbad’s license of romancing, 
but gravely reproved him for the sin 
of untruth when he told her of flying 
fish, or some other simple zoological 
fact—so Herodotus would have made 
careful memoranda of this Egyptian 
voyage had it told of men “ whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
ders,” (since, if he himself doubted 
about the one-eyed Arimaspians, he 
yet thought the legend entitled to a 
report,) but scouted with all his ener- 
gy the one great truth of the Periplus, 
and eternal monument of its reality, as 
a fable too monstrous for toleration. 
On the other hand, for us, who know 
its truth, and how znevadibly it must 
have haunted for months the Egyptians 
in the face of all their previous impres- 
sions, it ought to stand for an argu- 
meut, strong “ as proofs of holy writ,” 
that the voyage did really take place. 
There is exactly one possibility, but a 
very slight one, that this truth might 
have been otherwise learned—learned 
independently ; and that is, from the 
chance that those same Africans of 
the interior who had truly reported 
the Niger to Herodotus, (though 
erroneously as a section of~ the 
Nile,) might simultaneously have re- 
B 
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ported the phenomena of the sun's 
course. But we reply to. that possible 
suggestion—that in fact it could 
searcely have happened. Many other 
remarkable phenomena of Nigritia 
had not been reported ; or had been 
dropped out of the record as idle or 
worthless. Secondly, as slaves they 
would have obtained little credit, ex- 
cept when falling in with a previous 
idea or belief. Thirdly, none of these 
men would be derived from any place 
tothe south of the line, still less south 
of the southern tropic. Generally they 
would belong to the northern tropic : 
and (that being premised) what would 
have been the true form of the report? 
Not that they had the sun on the right 
hand; but that sometimes he was 
directly vertical, sometimes on the 
left hand, sometimes on the right. 
«* What, ye black villains! The sun, 
that never was known to change, un- 
less when he reeled a little at seeing 
the anthropophagous banquet of Thy- 
estes,—he to dance cotillions in this 
absurd way up and down the heavens, 
—why, hamstringing is too light a 
punishment for such insults to Apollo,” 
—so would a Greek have spoken. 
And, at least if the report had surviv- 
ed at all, it would have been in this 
shape—as the report of an wncertain 
movement in the African sun. 

Butasa regular nautical report made 
to the Pharaoh of the day, as an ex- 
tract from the log-book, for this rea- 
son, it must be received as unanswer- 
able evidence, as an argument that 
never can be surmounted on behalf of 
the voyage, that it contradicted all theo- 
ries whatsoever—Greek no less than 
Egyptian—and was irreconcilable with 
all systems that the wit of men had 
yet devized [viz. two centuries before 
Herodotus] for explaining the solar 
motions. Upon this logic we take 
our stand. Here is the stronghold, 
the citadel, of the truth. Many a 
thing has been fabled, many a thing 
carefully passed down by tradition as 
a fact of absalute experience, simply 
because it fell in with some previous 
fancy or prejudice of men. And even 
Baron Munchausen’s amusing false- 
hoods, if examined by a logician, will 
uniformly be found squared or adjust- 
ed—not indeed to a belief—but to a 
whimsical sort of plausibility, that re- 
conciles the mind to the extravagance 
for the single instant that is required. 
If he drives up a hill of snow, and 
next morning finds his horse and gig 


hanging from the top of a church 
steeple, the monstrous fiction is still 
countenanced by the sudden thaw 
that had taken place in the night- 
time, and so far physically possible as 
to be removed beyond the limits of 
magic. And the very disgust, which 
revolts us in a supplement to the baron, 
that we remember to have seen, arises 
from the neglect of those smooth plaue 
sibilities. We are there summoned to 
believe blank impossibilities, without 
a particle of the baron’s most ingeni- 
ous and winning speciousness of pre- 
paration. The baron candidly admits 
the impossibility ; faces it; regrets it 
for the sake of truth: but a fact isa 
fact: and he puts it to our equity— 
whether we also have not met with 
strange events. And never in a single 
instance does the baron build upwards, 
without a massy foundation of speci- 
ous physical possibility. Whereas 
the fiction, if it had been a fiction, re- 
corded by Herodotus, is precisely of 
that order which must have roused 
the ** incredulus odi*’ in the fulness of 
perfection. Neither in the wisdom of 
man, nor in his follies, was there one 
resource for mitigating the disgust 
which would have pursued it. This 
powerful reason for believing the main 
fact of the circumnavigation—let the 
reader, courteous or not, if he is but 
the logical reader, condescend to bal- 
ance in his judgment. 

Other arguments, only less strong 
on behalf of the voyage, we will not 
here notice—except this one, most rea- 
sonably urged by Rennell, from his 
peculiar familiarity, even in that day, 
(1799,) with the currents and the pre- 
valent winds of the Indian ocean; 
viz. that such a circumnavigation of 
Africa was almost sure to prosper, if 
commenced from the Red Sea, (as it 
was,) and even more sure to fail if 
taken in the inverse order; that is to 
say, through the straits of Gibraltar, 
and so down the western shore of 
Africa in the first place. Under that 
order, which was peculiarly tempting 
for two reasons to a Carthaginian 
sailor or a Phoenician, Rennell has 
shown how all the currents, the mon- 
soons, &c., would baffle the navigator ; 
whilst taken in the opposite series, 
they might easily co-operate with the 
bold enterprizer, so as to waft him, if 
once starting at a proper season, al- 
most to the Cape, before (to use Sir 
Bingo Binks’ phrase) he could say 
dumpling. Accordingly, a Persian 
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nobleman of high rank, having been 
allowed to commute his sentence of 
capital punishment for that of sailing 
round Africa, did actually fail from 
the cause developed by Rennell. Na- 
turally he had a Phoenician crew, as 
the king's best nautical subjects. Na- 
turally they preferred the false route. 
Naturally they failed. And the no- 
bleman, returning from transportation 
before his time, as well as re infecta, 
was executed. 

But (ah, villanous word!) some 
ugly objector puts in his oar, and de- 
mands to know—why, if so vast an 
event had actually occurred, it could 
ever have been forgotten, or at all 
have faded: to this we answer briefly, 
what properly ought to form a separate 
section in our notice of Herodotus.— 
The event was not so vast as we, with 
our present knowledge of Africa, 
should regard it. 

This is a very interesting aspect of 
the subject. We laugh long and loud 
when we hear Des Cartes (great man 
as he was) laying it down, amongst the 
golden rules for guiding his studies, 
that he would guard himself against all 
“ prejudices ;” because we know, that 
when a prejudice of any class whatever 
is seen as such, when it is recognised 


for a prejudice, from that moment it 


ceases to be a prejudice. Those are 
the true baffling prejudices for man, 
which he never suspects for prejudices. 
How widely, from the truisms of ex- 
perience, could we illustrate this truth! 
But we abstain. We content our- 
selves with this case. Even Major 
Rennell, starting semi-consciously 
from his own previous knowledge (the 
fruit of researches a thousand years 
later than Herodotus,) lays down an 
Africa at least ten times too great for 
meeting the Greek idea. Unavoid- 
ably Herodotus knew the Mediterran- 
ean dimensions of Africa; else he 
would have figured it to himself as an 
island equal, perhaps, to Greece, Ma- 
cedon, and Thrace. As it was, there 
is not a doubt to us, from many indi- 
cations, that the Libya of Herodotus, 
after all, did not exceed the total bulk 
of Asia Minor carried eastwards to 
the Tigris. But there is not such an 
awful corrupter of truth in the whole 
world—there is not such an uncon- 
querable enslaver of men’s minds, as 
the blind instinct by which they yield 
to the ancient root-bound trebly-an- 
chored prejudications of their child- 
hood and original belief. Misconceive 
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ly 
us not, reader. We do not mean that, 
having learned such and such doec- 
trines, afterwards they cling to them 
by affection. Not at all. We mean 

that, duped by a word and the asso- 
ciations clinging to it, they cleave to 
certain notions, not from any partiality 
to them, but because this preoccupa- 

tion intercepts the very earliest dawn 

of a possible conception or conjecture 

in the opposite direction. The most 
tremendous error in human annals is 
of that order. It has existed for se- 
venteen centuries in strength ; and is 
not yet extinct, though public in its 
action, as upon another occasion we 
shall show. In this case of Africa, it 
was not that men resisted the truth 
according to the ordinary notion of 
a ‘prejudice;” it was, that every 
commentator in succession upon He- 
rodotus, coming to the case with the 
fullest knowledge that Africa was a 
vast continent, ranging far and wide 

in both hemispheres, unconsciously 
slipped into the feeling, that this had 
always been the belief of. men; pos- 

sibly some might a little fall short of 
the true estimate, some a little exceed 

it; but that, on the whole, it was at 
least as truly figured to men’s minds 
as either of the two other continents. 

Accordingly, one and all have pre- 

sumed a bulk for the Libya of Hero- 

dotus absolutely at war with the whole 

indications. And, if they had once 
again read Herodotns under the guid- 

ing light furnished by a blank denial 

of this notion, they would have found 

a meaning in many a word of Hero- 

dotus, such as they never suspected 

whilst trying it only from one side. 

In this blind submission toa prejudice 

of words and clustering associations, 

Rennell also shares. 

It will be retorted, however, that 
the long time allowed by Herodotus 
for the voyage argues a corresponding 
amplitude of dimensions. Doubtless 
a time upwards of two years, is long 
for a modern Periplus, even of that 
vast continent. But Herodotus knew 
nothing of monsoons, or trade-winds, 
or currents: he allowed nothing for 
these accelerating forces, which were 
enormous, though allowing fully 
[could any Greek have neglected to 
allow ?] for all the retarding forces. — 
Daily advances of thirty-three miles at 
most ; nightly reposes, of necessity to 
men without the compass ; above all, 
a coasting navigation, searching (if it 
were only for water’ every nook and 
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inlet, bay and river’s mouth, except 
only where the winds or currents 
might violently sweep them past these 
objects. Then we are to allow fora 
long stay on the shore of Western 
Africa, for the sake of reaping, or 
having reaped by natives, a wheat 
harvest—a fact which strengthens the 
probability of the voyage, but dimi- 
nishes the disposable time which Her- 
‘ odotus would use as the exponent of 
the space. We must remember the 
want of sails aloft in ancient vessels, 
the awkwardness of their build for fast 
sailing, and, above all, their cautious 
policy of never tempting the deep, 
unless when the wind would not be 
denied. And, in the mean time, all the 
compensatory forces of air and water, 
as utterly unsuspected by Herodotus, 
We must subtract from Ais final sum- 
mation of the effective motion, leaving 
for the actual measure of the sailing, as 
inferred by Herodotus—consequent- 
ly for the measure of the virtual time, 
consequently of the African space, 
as only to be collected from the time 
so corrected—a very small proportion 
indeed, compared with the results of a 
similar voyage, even by the Portu- 
guese, about a.p. 1500. To Hero- 
dotus we are satisfied that Libya (dis- 
arming it of its power.over the world’s 
mind, in the pompous name of Africa) 
was not bigger than the true Arabia 
as known to ourselves. 
And hence, also, by a natural re- 
sult, the obliteration of this Periplus 
from the minds of men. It accom- 
plished no great service, as men judged. 
It put a zone about a large region, 
undoubtedly ; but what sort of a re- 
gion? A mere worthless wilderness, 
NOW Oxeiwdns dedicated by the gods to 
wild beasts, now %#dns, trackless from 
sands, and every where fountainless, 
arid, scorched (as they believed) in the 
interior, Subtract Egypt, as not 
being part, and to the world of civi- 
lisation at that time, Africa must have 
seemed a worthless desert, except for 
Cyrene and Carthage, its two choice 
gardens, already occupied by Pheeni- 
cians and Greeks. This, by the way, 
suggests a new consideration, viz., 
that even the Mediterranean extent of 
Africa must have been unknown to 
Herodotus—since all beyond Carthage, 
as Mauritania, &c., would wind upintoa 
smallinconsiderabletrack, as being dis- 
puncted by no great states or colonies. 
Therefore it was that this most in- 
teresting of all circumnavigations at 


the present day did virtually and could 
not but perish as a vivid record. 
It measured a region which touched 
no man’s prosperity. It recorded a 
discovery, for which there was no per- 
manent appreciator. A case exists at 
this moment in London precisely pa- 
rallel. There is a chart of New Hol- 
land still preserved among the xsnasa 
of the British Museum, which exhibits 
a Periplus of that vast region, from 
some navigator, almost by three cen- 
turies prior to Captain Cooke. A rude 
outline of Cooke’s labours in that 
section had been anticipated at a time 
when it was not wanted. Nobody 
cared about it: value it had none, or 
interest ; and it was utterly forgotten. 
That it did not also perish in the lite- 
ral sense, as well as in spirit, was 
owing to an accident. 


IV. The Geographical Axte of 
Greece. 

We had intended to transfer, for the 
use of our readers, the diagram ima- 
gined by Niebuhr in illustration of 
this idea. But our growing exorbit- 
ance from our limits warns us to desist. 
Two points only we shall notice :--1. 
That Niebuhr—not the traveller, as 
might have been expected, but his son, 
the philosophic historian—first threw 
light on this idea, which had puzzled 
multitudes of honest men. Here we 


see the same similarity as in the case 


of Rennell ; in that instance, a man 
without a particle of Greek, ‘ whip- 
ped” (to speak Kentuchicé) whole 
crowds of sleeping drones who had 
more than they could turn to any good 
account. And in the other instance, 
we see a sedentary scholar, travelling 
chiefly between his study and his bed- 
room, doing the work that properly 
belonged to active travellers. 2. 
Though we have already given one 
illustration of an Aféé in Asia Minor, 
it may be well to mention, as another, 
the vast region of Arabia. In fact, 
to Herodotus the tract of Arabia and 
Syria on the one hand, made up one 
akte (the southern) for the Persian 
empire; Asia Minor, with part of 
Armenia, made up another akte (the 
western) for the same empire; the 
two being at right angles; and both 
abutting on imaginary lines drawn 
from different points of the Euphrates. 


V.— Chronology of Herodotus. 
The commentator on Herodotus, 
who enjoys the reputation of having 
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best unfolded his chronology, is the 
French President Buhier. We can- 
not say that this opinion coincides with 
our own. There is a lamentable im- 
becility in all the chronological com- 
mentators, of two opposite tendencies, 
Either they fall into that folly of dri- 
velling infidelity, which shivers at 
every fresh revelation of geology, and 
every fresh romance of fabulous chro- 
nology, as fatal to religious truths ; 
or, with wiser feelings but equal silli- 
ness, they seek to protect Christianity 
by feeble parryings, from a danger 
which exists only for those who never 
had any rational principles of faith : 
as if the mighty spiritual power of 
Christianity were to be thrown upon 
her defence, as often as any old wo- 
man’s legend from Hindostan, (see 
Bailly’s Astronomie,) or from Egypt, 
(see the whole series of chronological 
commentators on Herodotus,) became 
immeasurably extravagant, and exact- 
ly in proportion to that extravagance. 
Amongst these latter chronologers, 
perhaps Larcher is the most false and 
treacherous. He affects a tragical 
start as often as he rehearses the tra- 
ditions of the Egyptian priests, and 
assumes a holy shuddering. ‘ Eh 
quoi! Ce seroit donc ces gens-la, qui 
auroient osé insulter a notre sainte re- 
ligion!” But, all the while, beneath 
his mask the reader can perceive, 
not obscurely, a perfidious smile ; as 
on the face of some indulgent mother, 
who affects to menace with her hand 
some favourite child at a distance, 
whilst the present subject of a stran- 
ger’s complaint, but, in fact, ill dis- 
guises her foolish applause to its petul- 
ance. 

Two remarks only, we shall allow 
ourselves upon this extensive theme, 
which, if once entered in good earnest, 
would go on to a length more than 
commensurate with all the rest of our 
discussion. 

1. The 330 kings of Egypt, who 
were interposed by the Egyptian 
priests, between the endless dynasty 
of the gods, and the pretty long dy- 
nasty of real kings, (the Shepherds, 
the Pharaohs, &c.,) are upon this ar- 
gument to be rejected as mere un- 
meaning fictions, viz. that they did 
nothing. This argument is reported 
as a fact, (not as an argument of re- 
jection,) by Herodotus himself, and 
reported from the volunteer testimony 
of the priests themselves ; so that the 
authority for the number of kings, is 
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also the authority for their inertia. 
Can there be a better proof needed, 
than that they were mere men of 
straw, got up to colour the legend of 
a prodigious antiquity? The reign of 
the gods was felt to be somewhat 
equivocal, as susceptible of allegoric 
explanations. So this long human 
dynasty, is invented to furnish a sube 
stantial basis for the extravagant ge- 
nealogy. Meantime, the whole 330 
are such absolute fainéans, that, con- 
fessedly, not one act—not one monu- 
ment of art or labour—is ascribed to 
their auspices ; whilst every one of the 
real unquestionable sovereigns, coin- 
ciding with known periods in the tra- 
dition of Greece, or with undeniable 
events in the divine simplicity of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, is memorable for 
some warlike act, some munificent in- 
stitution, or some almost imperishable 
monument of architectural power. 

2. But weaker even than the fa- 
bling spirit of these genealogical inani- 
ties, is the idle attempt to explode 
them, by turning the years into days. 
In this way, it is true, we get rid of 
pretensions to a cloudy antiquity, by 
wholesale clusters. The moonshine 
and the fairy tales vanish—but how 2? 
To leave us all in a moonless quag- 
mire of substantial difficulties, from 
which (as has been suggested more 
than once) there is no extrication at 
all; for, if the diurnal years are to 
reconcile us to the 330 kings, what 
becomes of the incomprehensibly short 
reigns, (not averaging above two or 
three months for each,) on the long 
basis of time assumed by the priests ; 
and this in the most peaceful of realms, 
and in fatal contradiction to another 
estimate of the priests, by which the 
kings are made to tally with as many 
fevecs, or generations of men? Hero- 
dotus, and doubtless the priests, un- 
derstood a generation in the sense 
then universally current, agreeably 
to which, three generations were 
valued to a century. 

But the questions are endless whick 
grow out of Herodotus. Pliny’s Na- 
tural History has been usually thought 
the greatest treasure-house of ancient 
learning. But we hold that Herodo- 
tus furnishes by much the largest 
basis for vast commentaries revealing 
the archeologics of the human race: 
whilst, as the eldest of prose writers, 
he justifies his majestic station asa 
brotherly assessor on the same throne 
with Homer. 
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THE WORLD OF LONDON. 


Part VIII. 


PART VIII. 


FOREIGNERS IN LONDON. 


Enctanp! home of the free, asylum 
of the brave, refuge of refugees, and 
so forth—in heroic prose, and yet 
more heroic verse, what fine things 
have, and may be, said and sung on 
this self-glorifying subject, to the great 
joy of the gods and goddesses, in 
one shilling and two shilling galleries! 
Something about slaves being free 
the moment they touch British soil, 
regenerated, disenthralled by the ge- 
nius of universal emancipation, or 
some such stuff; we are not sure 
whether the passage occurs in Cur- 
ran’s Speeches or Tom Thumb, but 
it takes pit, boxes, and gallery by 
storm, upon all occasions; it is truly 
delightful to witness the ardour with 
which a British auditory compliments 
itself upon its excursive humanity, 
transmarine benevolence, and free- 
trade philanthropy ! 

There is a disease well-known to 
opticians, wherein the patient can see 
dis‘inctly objects a great way off, but 
is quite incapable of distinguishing 
such as lie immediately under his 
nose: the artist applies a spectacle 
of peculiar construction to remedy this 
defect: we think it would be a vast 
advantage to the public in general, if 
ingenious opticians would turn their 
attention to a remedy for that long- 
sighted benevolence, which sweeps 
the distant horizon for objects of com- 
passion, but is blind as a bat to the 
wretchedness and destitution abound- 
“ing at their own doors. We confess 
we think there is an affectation in this 
gad-about benevolence, of which we 
see now-a-days so much—too much: 
there seems about it that sort of piti- 
ful ostentation, which induces an Irish 
gentleman to ask every body he meets 
to dinner, when he has not dinner 
enough for his own family at home. 
We confess we are of opinion that 
charity, though it need not end, should 
begin at home; and that 1t is time 
enough when severe distress has been 
relieved at our own door, to walk to 
the other end of the earth in search of 
foreign beggars. There is, no doubt, 
a highly gratifying pride in seeing 
this free and happy country the asy- 
lum of fallen royalty and discomfited 
revolutionists—the home of the brave, 
and of the knaye—the polar star of 


wandering Poles and refugees of all 
ranks, climes, colours, and nations ; 
but with great respect for Lord Dud- 
ley Stuart, there is an order of pre- 
cedence in charity as in nobility ; our 
fellow-countrymen demand the pas, 
and there is quite enough of misery, if 
we look for it, within the scope of our 
visible horizon; when we have re- 
lieved the pressing necessities of our 
indigenous tribes, it is quite time 
enough to cast about for exotics, 
wherewith to occupy our overflow- 
ing benevolence. 

We know, of course, that it is nau- 
seous and emetical to be told that our 
fellow-countrymen starve outside our 
gates; such recitals of domestic mi- 
sery interfere with the process of di- 
gestion, and, like the sad realities of 
another place, should never be men- 
tioned in the hearing of ears polite. 
Nothing can be more vulgar, uninter- 
esting, and anti-sentimental, than the 
distresses of Hicks, Higgins, Figgins, 
and Stubbs, and all weavers or others 
who are neither rebels nor refugees— 
who are vulgar enough to work if 
they can get it—who wear no bristles 
between their noses and lips, and who 
have no names ending in rinshi! 

If you stroll down Regent Street, 
the Quadrant, and Waterloo Place, 
any fine afternoon, you cannot fail to 
remark vast numbers of exotics in 
glossy black silk hats, with musta- 
ches and whiskers to match, hard, 
inexpressive coats, flash satin vests, 
unwhisperables plaited ridiculously 
over the hips, glazed leather boots, 
and a profusion of Birmingham jewel- 
lery and Bristol stones. These gentry 
smoke very fast, talk very loud, or 
rather chatter intolerably, and look 
killing and impudent at the ladies as 
they pass. 

There is a polished brass knocker 
at the corner of Grosvenor Square, 
which, when we have titivated with a 
burned cork, as we usually do when 
passing that way, seems the common 
ancestor of these gentry; certainly 
they are great fellows, and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive that the town is not 
their own. Like Samson, their 
strength lies in their hair; flowing 
locks, well-oiled, brushed, and curled, 
form a fair proportion of their gene- 
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ral stock in trade. By their fashion 
of wearing their hair, you may get at 
their politics. The Bonapartist is 
known by a short bristly mustache 
and staring hair; la Jeune France 
is represented by young gentlemen 
wearing their hair clubbishly, after 
the fashion of the Jacobins; these 
posteriorly hirsute gentry are repub- 
licans to a man; partizans of the ex- 
isting dynasty wear whiskers @ la 
Louis Philippe, and cu¢ the mustache ; 
the Legitimists may at once be recog- 
nised by dressing like gentlemen. 
The avocations of these capillary 
peripatetics are mysterious, and not 
to be got at without difficulty. It is to 
be feared, that the commodities they 
deal in are chiefly contraband, and, 
like themselves, very much in ~ 2 
fancy line; artificial flowers, ladies of 
pleasure, rouge, rouge et noir, smug- 
gled lace, loaded dice, Chantilly veils, 
fiddle- strings, gamesters, or-molu 
clocks, and Chevaliers d'Industrie. 


The habitat of the animal, as natura- 
lists would say, lies almost altogether 
about the Quadrant, Waterloo Place, 
and Leicester Square, especially the 
latter, where Hotels Frangaises and 
Cafés 2 la mode de Paris abound, and 
where may be had diners a la carte, 


vins a tous prix, and pain a discretion. 
Hereabouts, moreover, are most of 
those inferior gambling-houses, or 
* silver hells,” where so many young 
men about town get relieved of their 
superfluous cash ; houses of no parti- 
cular reputation, cigar-shops, where 
other commodities than cigars are 
saleable—we presume you smoke ; 
cheap gun shops, trinkum-trankum 
shops; salacious book and print shops, 
thorns in the side of the suppression 
of vice society ; small shellfish shops, 
and equivocal emporia of every de- 
scription. 

In the coffee-houses about this 
Frenchified neighbourhood, the gen- 
tlemen we have been introducing to 
the reader abound in such numbers, 
as to make it necessary to set aside a 
‘* petty France” in each, for their par- 
ticular accommodation. Here, under 
the auspices of a “ Napoleon le 
Grand” in plaster of Paris, crowned 
with a wreath of immortelles, they 
play dominoes, smoke, and read the 
Charivari, L’ Ami du Peuple, and Le 
National; and may be heard any 
night of the week, especially on Sun- 
days, discussing politics and things in 
general, somewhat in the manner and 
form following, that is to say :— 
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“ Parlons done de la guerre ?— Vill 
you bring me une demi-tasse café, et 
von grande circonference de toast, 
buttered on de von side and de oder? 
—le grosse béte, Louis Philippe !— 
Ah! Bah!—Mon Dieu—Sacre bleu 
—Ha! Ha!—have you never got two 
pennies to give me for von halfpenny ? 
—a bas les tyrans!—dem bad café! 
—apropos de bottes, parlons de— 
vous le trouverez, j’en vous assure, la 
Société d’ Assasins du Roi, hommes 
pleins d'honneur—shall it rain yes- 
terday ?—I tink it vash—le grosse 
poire, Louis Phil—Sacre nom de— 
Too—too, my littel deer, vill you not 
give me von littel kiss?—he! he! he! 
—Chantons—tira la la—tira la la !— 
Savez-vous, mon ami que la Republic 
toujours — parbleu — que le dindon 
farcée aux truffes c'est la belle chose. 
—O Ciel! L’Empereur n’ctait pas 
mort, ni serait-il jamais—quatre sous 
pour cette demi-tasse of nasty café— 
cest épouvantable, tira la la!—Le 
National aujourd’bui dit, que Ma- 
dame Munoz c’est—quelle aille aux 
tous les diables!—N’importe, I have 
paid for you to-morrow before yes- 
terday — Shikspur, bah! le Grand 
Corneille était le seul homme du 
monde, qui—tira la la, tira la la!— 
regardez-vous le diaphanisme de ce 
morceau de pain—Angleterre c’est, 
sans doute, vilain pays pour la mu- 
sique et la danse—bring me le change, 
trois sous, von halfpenny two pennies 
—Vive la Charte!—Ecoutez, demi- 
douzaine huitres de Carcale—bon— 
trois plats au choix—trés bon—Vive 
la Revolution Eternelle!—A_ bas 
Louis Phillipe et les proprietaires de 
tous les Cafés de quatre sous!—Hi! 
hi!—J’en suis d’accorde—I prescribe 
to dat” —and so run they on until the 
hour of shutting shop. 

Irarans do not muster sufficiently 
strong here to enable us to depict 
their peculiarities en masse; nor is 
there any very striking individuality, 
still less any marked nationality, giv- 
ing them particular claims upon our 
notice. The privation of a national 
character never fails to have a bad 
effect upon the character of the indi- 
vidual ; it is not merely upon the na- 
tion that oppression marks its brand 
of ignominy, but upon every man, 
woman, and child, belonging to the 
nation, which is enslaved. Whena 
people no longer boasts national in- 
terests, their pride takes fire at the 
expense of their fellow-countrymen of 
the next province—and thus it is with 
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Italy : the Milanese looks with dislike 
upon the Venetian, the Venetian de- 
spises the Bolognese, the latter shuns 
comparison with the serfs of the 
Church. The Calabrian Highlander 
abhors the cowardly ragamuffinry 
of the two Sicilies, although reluc- 
tantly submitting to their dominion. 
The Florentine, rich in the fertility 
of his exhaustless soil, and supplied 
abundantly with the necessaries of ex - 
istence, pities and despises the other 
children of fair Italy. Yet Italy must 
ever assert her supremacy. Rome, 
once mistress of the world, still as- 
serts the shadow of a sacerdotal so- 
vereignty, triple crowned, seated upon 
her seven hills ; forwarding legions of 
priests, monks, and friars to every 
corner of the habitable globe, and ever 
striving to reconquer the spiritual 
domination she once exercised over 
ignorant unreasoning men. Italy, 
once gloricus in the songs of Horace 
and Virgil, and again-in the strains of 
Dante and Ariosto, now, alas! glori- 
fies herself in the flexile trills of a 
cantalizing Signora, and finds her 
greatest and most renowned son with- 
in the girdle that embraces the vast 
circumference of the large Lablache. 
From the empire of the Cesars, they 
have descended to the supremacy of 
cameo cutters—from the Metelli, we 
stoop to contemplate Mosaics—work- 
ers in tufa replace the Tarquins—Pal- 
ladio is represented by artificersin cork 
—Dante and Petrarch by the jingling 
improvisatori—the legions of the em- 
pire by multitudes of friars and priests 
—Michael Angelo isa man of alabas- 
ter images—Raphael the * divine,” 
a copier of old masters for the Ameri- 
can market. 

Thus, mighty, powerful, glorious 
Britain, might it one day be with thee 
-and thy sons—if thy sons consented 
basely to survive thy fall ; then might 
the representatives of thy master- 
spirits exhibit penny shows in the 
streets of foreign cities, and spout 
doggerel verses at the corners; then 
might thy merchant princes wander, 
pedlars of petty wares, from clime to 
clime; then might thy nobility let 
lodgings, furnished and unfurnished, 
and thy daughters go forth dancing 
women and singing women into all 
lands ; then may thy national glory 
be represented by chaplets, wreathing 
the heads of prima donna Johnson, 
or contralto Smith; then may thy 
effeminate seamen creep the along- 
shore, and give old ocean his own 
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again; then may thy traffic lie 
in dancing-masters, sausages, brim- 
stone, bul/is and excommunications ; 
then may the men of Kent find their 
poor ambition in reviling the men of 
Northumberland—the Yorkshireman 
and the Cornish man swear eternal 
enmity ; this living without life, this 
non-existent existence, can never be 
thy.lot; if degradation is to come, 
death must lead the procession, and 
whoever would enslave us, must en- 
slave us in our graves; the good ship 
Old England has weathered many a 
tough gale, and wiil weather many 
more than we shall live to fight 
against. If, in the revolutions of em- 
pires, our day of decline must come, 
historians of the future will record of 
once mighty England—she broke who 
never bent—she sank who never would 
succumb—she left no willing slaves 
memorials of her shame; like one of 
the guardian giants that once prowled 
along her coast, she fought to the 
last, as often she had fought before, 
against the aggregated might of hos- 
tile nations; with colours nailed to 
the mast, she gloriously descended 
into the bosom of her subject deep, 
while the blaze of parting light that 
heralded her rest, lives along the 
wave, a terror and a warning to all 
nations ! 

There is a patrimony in pride of 
country—let other nations live as they 
may, when thou art lost—thou pa- 
rent of noble enterprize, thou nurse 
of manly virtue—let us die, as we 
have lived, together! 

If the native of Italy possesses no 
national pride, neither has he that 
flippant, cocksparrow-like licentious- 
ness of manner characteristic of your 
modern Gaul; those poor men who 
carry about the streets of London 
casts in plaster of Paris, are remark- 
able for good-humour, courtesy, and 
patient endurance of hardship, hun- 
ger, and fatigue. 

Tue Savoyarps are noted as the 


monopolists of our out-of-door’s mu- 
sic—the minstrels of the streets and 
lanes, the grinders of our extrinsic 
harmony; hateful are they in the 
sight of porters of Inns of Court, 
and much beloved of little children 


and nursery-maids: frumpish old 
maids and bitter batchelors, who have 
no music in their souls, drive them 
away rudely from their inhospitable 
doors; but tender mothers, with many 
little ones, welcome them on each re- 
turning Saturday with halfpennies, 
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crusts, and cheese-parings, pitying 
them, wanderers far from their friends 
and native land ; while cireumhabitant 
infancy and childhood congregate 
around the smiling minstrel, melted 
by the pathetic cadences of ‘ All 
round my hat,” or stimulated to sal- 
tatory exercitations by the toe-and- 
heel-inspiriting air of ‘* Jump Jim 
Crow.” ‘Their little rotund chubby 
faces beaming with smiles; the poor 
grinder, though hungry, perchance, 
or cold, responding to their merriment 
with a hop, skip, and jump, an accom- 
panying whistle, and a good-humour- 
ed grin; the affectionate mothers in 
the background looking on with that 
look of mingled pride and tenderness, 
the mother’s own expression—make a 
picture we often stop and gaze at, wish- 
ing for the pencil of a Wilkie. The 
Savoyards, among whom, by the way, 
are comprised Tyrolese, Genoese, 
Sardinians, and Italians proper, have 
their ambitions like other men; one 
is happy in the possession of a pair 
of white mice—another glorified in 
the tricks of a mischievous monkey ; 
all grades of mechanical music belong 
to them, from the discordant hurdy- 
gurdy to the organ imitative of a full 
band. The ne plus ultra of their art, 
however, is the conduct of their * co- 
médie,” as they call it, which, being 
interpreted, meaneth no more or less 
than the puppet-show. The popularity 
of these exhibitions, though consider- 
able, never rises to that height of 
enthusiasm wherewith our populace 
receive the immortal Punch, now na- 
turalized in our northern clime, and, 
to the manner of the people, adapted, 
if not born. 

The poor Savoyards are eminently 
gregarious, huddling together in nar- 
row courts and alleys on the northern 
side of Holborn, whence you may see 
them set out in groups, on Sunday 
mornings, for Primrose Hill, Hamp- 
stead, and Highgate, where, in the 
shady woods or sunny meadows, they 
idle away the livelong summer’s day, 
indulging in fond remembrances of 
their far distant mountain home, and 
laying up in their pulmonary appara- 
tus, as much fresh air as serves them 
for the week ensuing. It is truly mi- 
raculous how those poor creatures 
make out life, paying, as they do, ex- 
tortionate sums for the use of their 
music mills, to those who makea trade 
of letting them out for hire, faring 
hard, ill-lodged, and exposed to all 
weathers ; yet do they struggle on in 
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the hope of saving a few pounds, 
wherewith to support their aged pa- 
rents, or settle themselves for life in 
the pleasant valleys they have left be- 
hind. a 
Spanrarps we see little of in Lon- 
don; they form a very minute frac- 
tion of the adventuring foreigners 
who swell our full tide of existence. 
Incapable from character and habit of 
exertions of trifling ingenuity, and 
from the long and destructive wars 
that have desolated their country, in- 
different to trade, manufacture, or 
commerce, they have neither great 
nor petty business to attract them 
here. The wine, cork, fruit, and cigar 
trades, occupy a few merchants of no 
great note in the city; a few obtain 
a precarious subsistence by teaching 
their language, or the guitar; they 
have no peculiarities to distinguish 
them from other continental foreign- 
ers, except it may be the high feeling, 
grave deportment, and formal poli- 
tesse, characteristic of their nation; 
whenever you meet a Spaniard in 
London, you may be sure, whether 
he be poor or rich, you come in con- 
tact with a gentleman. 

Germans we have in abundance: 
musicians, teachers oflangyages, clock- 
makers, bookbinders, and artizans of 
various descriptions: mute, inglorious 
Stulzes in great numbers, attracted 
hither by the uncontrollable propen- 
sity of our indigenous snips to indulge 
in the striking absurdity of “ strikes.” 
By the way, our native-born artizans 
of all sorts, give every encourage- 
ment to the inundation of swarms of 
foreigners, by reckless indulgence in 
suicidal combination against their em- 
ployers, not seeing that every recur- 
ring * strike’’ brings into the labour- 
market hundreds of interlopers, who 
cannot so easily be got rid of, thus 
lowering the wages of the home arti- 
zan, and spreading distress among our 
humbler population. Your German 
in London resembles your German 
any where else; heavy, dunder-head- 
ed, gross, beer-and-’bacco-bemuzzed 
individual, but dogged and steady at 
his work, patient, and generally trust- 
worthy. 

Americans are to be found in the 
commercial quarters of our world, but 
by no means in the numbers they con- 
tribute to Liverpool, where they may 
be found at every evening party. As 
we do not in these papers intend to 
inflict upon the reader descriptions 
of that which we have not had leisure 
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and opportunity to contemplate, we 
cannot undertake to describe the Ame- 
rican in England. Once, and only 
once, had we an opportunity of con- 
templating the native-born Yankee, 
at the hospitable board of a commer- 
cial acquaintance in the city. 

The biped was certainly curious, 
we might say unique: though, as we 
have said, we cannot undertake to de- 
scribe the species, we make no scruple 
of identifying the individual, in the 
hope that our Zoological Society may 
secure the animal without loss of time. 
The genius in question was attired in 
an amorphous blue coat, with huge 
brass buttons, a flaming vest, profu- 
sion of projected shirt and double 
ruffle, boots shaped like fire-buckets, 
nankeen unwhisperables fluttering a- 
bout his limbs, resembling a purser’s 
couple of shirts on a couple of hand- 
spikes, a white neckcloth with loose 
tie, and a churn-shaped castor under 
his arm. At first, we concluded he 


must be lunatic, but felt relieved upon 
hearing that he was only republican. 
He ate much, drank deep, talked Joud- 
ly and incessantly: his topics were 
varied, and, as we thought, somewhat 
tinctured with incongruity: from one 


subject he rattled to another, dogma- 
tizing and soliloquizing: “ free and 
independent—niggers ; rights of man 
—Lynch law: fourth of July—slave 
breeding : civil and religious liberty 
—tar and feathers: John Tyler—Jim 
Crow: (these he called great men— 
the latter may be)—corn-laws—loaf- 
ers: shin- plasters—Van Buren: Con- 
gress—locofocos: civilization— Ken- 
tucky : ex-President Adams, and the 
puddings made of Cobbett’s corn and 
treacle, which said Adams had every 
day for dinner: General Jackson— 
clam soup: canvass backs— Governor 
Biddle,” and so on, from the begin- 
ning of the fish to the end of the Ma- 
deira. On the retirement of the ladies, 
this extraordinary mammal called for 
brandy and cigars; which, being forth- 
with provided, he proceeded to im- 
bibe and exhale, talking from between 
his teeth in a high nasal tone, expec- 
torating, at short intervals, betwixt 
the bars of the grate, with the preci- 
sion of a Chickasaw rifleman. 

The impression produced upon the 
company by the conduct and conver- 
sation of this sample of transatlantic 
humanity, appeared to be unqualified 
disgust with Christopher Colombus for 
having discovered America, and a ge- 
neral inclination to take refuge with 
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the ladies. We should be sorry in- 
deed to suppose that this remarkable 
item represented his nation; on the 
contrary, we imagine him to have been 
a living caricature of the American 
citizen, who is no doubt modest, well- 
bred, Christian-like, and sensible, as 
becomes his British origin. These 
ridiculous stories of Lynch law, tar 
and feathers, John Tylers and Jim 
Crows, we take to be merely little 
imaginary extravaganzas, in which 
men will at times indulge, who know 
that the listener must travel four thou~ 
sand miles to be able to contradict 
them. 

Tue Hesrew Nation next claims 
a share of our attention, as represent- 
ing the most nutherous, important, 
and wealthy body of distinct people in 
London. It may be _ considered 
strange that we should include our 
notice of the Jews under the head of 
foreigners in London, since they are 
our fellow-countrymen, and fellows 
citizens, as Siz Moses Montefiori and 
Sir David Solomons (by the way ; Sir 
Moses has an oddity of sound about 
it, reminding us of the father of 
chemistry, and brother of the Earl of 
Cork) can abundantly testify. 

Yet, when we reflect that this most 
ancient, curious, and surpassingly in- 
teresting people, not only refuse to 
mingle or amalgamate with us, but 
maintain, with inflexible perseverance, 
not merely their religious tenets, but 
their distinctive character as a nation, 
we may be excused from classing a 
people so foreign in fact, if not in law, 
under our present division. Whether 
we are right in so doing, or wrong, 
makes no matter; we have told the 
reader that we cannot be answerable 
for exact classification ; besides, what 
with the cold of this attic wherein we 
now write, fire gone out, and nobody 
to fetch a bundle of wood to re-light 
it, nothing in the house for dinner but 
the heel of a twopenny loaf and half 
an onion, and without either money or 
credit, it is no wonder we should put 
the Jews to bed with the Christians in 
our hurry. In the mean time, we 
must just step to the public-house over 
the way, warm our toes and fancy, 
and score, if we can, a half-pint of 
beer till Magazine day (albo dignum 
saxo notandi) comes round again. 

The man who can look a Jew full 
in the face (we do not allude to Slo. 
man, or any other of the Hebrew fra- 
ternity of bums, fellows that we can- 
not bear to contemplate otherwise 
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than at the top of our speed,) without 
perusing in his oval phiz, high, pale 
forehead, dark, deep-set, flashing eye, 
a volume of the romance of history 
more eloquent than Josephus ever 
writ, must have no more association 
in his pate than a block of the New 
Patent Timber Paving Company. 
Talk of pedigrees, forsooth !—tell us 
of the Talbots, Percys, Howards, and 
such like mushrooms of yesterday !— 
show us a Jew, and we will show you 
a man whose genealogical tree springs 
from Abraham’s bosom—whose family 
is older than the Decalogue, and who 
bears incontrovertible evidence in 
every line of his oriental countenance, 
of the authenticity of his descent 
through myriads of successive genera- 
tions. You see in him a living argu- 
ment of the truth of Divine revela- 
tion—in him you behold the literal 
fulfilment of the prophecies. With 
him you ascend the stream of time, 
not voyaging by the help of the dim, 
uncertain, and fallacious light of tra- 
dition, but guided by an emanation of 
the same light, which, to his nation, 
was “ a cloud by day, and a pillar of 
fire by night ;” in him you see the 
representative of the ouce favoured 
people of God, to whom, as to the 
chosen of all mankind, ‘HE revealed 
himself their legislator, protector, and 
king ; who brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. “ Israelites,” as Saint Paul 
saith, ‘*to whom pertaineth the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covenants, 
and the giving of the law, and the ser- 
vice of God, and the promises : whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed forever. Amen.” 
You behold him established, as it 
were for ever, in the pleasant places 
allotted him: you trace him by the 
peculiar mercy of his God in his tran- 
sition states from bondage to freedom; 
and by the innate depravity of his hu- 
man nature, from prosperity to inso- 
lence, ingratitude, and rebellion: 
following him on, you find him the 
serf of Rome ; you trace him from the 
smouldering ashes of Jerusalem, an 
outcast and a wanderer to all lands: 
the persecutor of Christ, you find him 
the persecuted of Christians, bearing 
all things, suffering all things, strong 
in the pride of human knowledge, 
stiffnecked and gainsaying, hoping 
all things, “* For the Lord will have 
mercy on Jacob, and will yet choose 
Israel, and set them in their own land : 
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and the strangers shall be joined with 
them, and they shall cleave to the 
house of Jacob. And the people shall 
take them, and bring them to their 
place: and the house of Israel shall - 
possess them in the land of the Lord, 
for servants and handmaids; and they 
shall take them captive whose cap-~ 
tives they were; and they shall rule 
over their oppressors.” 

The associations connected with the 
history of the Jews are oppressive in 
interest, and would lead us far away 
from the humble and unpretending 
picture of manners we have proposed 
to limn in our homely Dutch-like 
way ; he who would bring out in 
colours of truth and nature the ro- 
mance of Jewish history, must be the 
Raphael, not the Teniers, of the pen. 

When you are awoke early in the 
morning by the reiterated cry of 
“Old Clo”—or when the cunning © 
little Isaac, who frequents our court, 
seduces all the good housewives to 
their doors and windows by the dul- 
cet strains of his accordion, only to 
poke them into an exchange of a pair 
of discarded unwhisperables for a soup 
plate, soap dish, or some other article 
of his miscellaneous crockery—you 
have no idea of Jews or Judaism in 
London: you must pack up your 
traps, make under our experienced 
tutelage a voyage into the East by 
*buss or cab, and when we have shown 
you the Hebrew quartier, and ini- 
tiated you into many of the peculiari- 
ties of Hebrew life, if you do not con- 
clude the day by treating us to a jolly 
* blow out” at the Albion in Bishops- 
gate, then art thou indeed a very 
Jew—a Haman, upon whom Mordecai 
(me ipso teste) will take unutterable 
revenges. 

The Jewish quarter, then, is bound- 
ed to the north by High Street, Spit- 
talfields—to the east by Middlesex 
Street, popularly known and called 
Petticoat Lane—to the south by 
Leadenhall Street, Aldgate, and the 
hither end of Whitechapel—to the 
west by Bishopsgate Street, where we 
are engaged to dine at the Albion 
aforesaid. This is literally the New 
Jerusalem: here we Christians are 
foreigners, strangers in a strange 
land: here, over the doors, are in- 
scribed pot-hooks and vowel points, 
indicative, to those who understand 
them, that Moses Abrahams furnish- 
eth “slops’’ for home consumption 
and exportation—this we naturally 
conclude to be the meaning from the 
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articles exhibited in the windows; for 
though the sign be Hebrew to them, 
we need hardly say that it is Greek 
to us. Within the area bounded as 
above described, but especially about 
Bevis Marks, Houndsditch, St Mary 
Axe, and Petticoat Lane, you might 
readily imagine yourself transported 
to Frankfort, Warsaw, or any place 
enjoying a superabundant Jewish po- 
pulation ; here, every face is of the 
shape, and somewhat of the com- 
plexion, of a turkey egg ; every brow 
penciled in an arch of exact ellipse ; 
every nose modeled after the pro- 
boscis of a Toucan; locks as bushy 
and black as those of Absalom abound, 
and beards of the patriarchal ages. 
Here, and hereabouts, Isaac kills beef 
and mutton according to the old dis- 
pensation: Jacob receives accidental 
silver spoons, and consigns gold 
watches, now warranted never more 
to lose a second, to the crucible, kept 
always at white heat in his little dark 
cellar, and no questions ashed. Here, 
at the corners, Rebecca disposes of 
fried liver and ’tatoes, smoking hot, 
on little bright burnished copper plat- 
ters, to all the tribes of Israel not 
prohibited by law to eat—that is to 
say, to all who possess the solitary 
“browns"’ wherewith to purchase the 
appetizing dainty. Solomon nego- 
tiates in the matter of rags: Esther 
rejoices in a brisk little business of 
flat fish fried in oil—a species of dain- 
ty in which the Jews alone excel: 
Moses and Aaron keep separate ma- 
rine stores, where every earthly thing, 
furtively acquired, from a chain cable 


to a Cardigan, finds a ready sale:* 


Rachel, albeit a widow, dispenses 
from behind the bar “ short’’ and 
*“‘heavy” to the thirsty tribes: Ruth 
deals wholesale in oranges and other 
foreign fruits: Melchizedec dabbleth 
in Hebrew books and tracts: Absa- 
lom sells opium and Turkey rhubarb: 
Mordecai is a “crimp,” the vulture 
of seafaring men: nothing is to be 
seen above, below, around, but Jewish 
physiognomies, Jewish houses, and 
Jewish occupations. The avidity 
with which this, in one sense, primi- 
tive people pursues gain is not won- 
derful, when we reflect that gain is all 
that the, till lately, unrelenting perse- 
cu‘ion of the Christian has left them 
to pursue: with money, in the dark 
days of their history, have they pur- 
chased the poor privilege to live: 
with money have they secured for 
themselves in one country connivance, 
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in another toleration, in a third citi- 
zenship: with money have they made 
war, and set by the ears hostile Naza- 
renes: with money have they nego- 
tiated peace—transferred from king to 
king diadems and sceptres—playing 
at chuck-farthing with the fates and 
fortunes of European and Asiatic na- 
tions. The same all-absorbing thirst 
of gold that formed the leading prin- 
ciple in the life of that pillar of the 
Stock Exchange, the well-remem- 
bered Rothschild, animates the merest 
Israelitish urchin who follows through 
the streets his bearded progenitor, 
esquire of the clothes’ bag: to the 
pursuit of gain all their energies are 
directed with an intensity, unscrupu- 
losity, and perseverance unknown to, 
and unattempted by, any Christian 
people : money they must and will 
have, ‘‘rem, guocungue modo rem :” 
the lowest depths of knavery, chican- 
ery, and extortion, are practised by 
this rabble to accomplish this the end 
of their existence: for this, the infa- 
mous ‘ crimp” grasps the hard earn- 
ings of the unsuspecting seaman as 
soon as he steps upon his native shore, 
and then spurns him naked into the 
street: for this, the marine store- 
dealers and receivers open their semi- 
naries of theft: for this, the current 
coin of the realm is clipped, and in- 
gots and sovereigns perspire: for this, 
the pander entraps, and the bawd 
opens wide the gates that lead to ever- 
lasting death, trafficking in Christian 
flesh for purposes worse than the 
worst of slavery. 

We are no advocates for renewing 
the barbarities of the Edwards and 
the Henries, when a Jew’s tooth was 
rated at a thousand pounds good and 
lawful monies of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, or for making our talented 
friend Nasmyth extractor-general of 
the tusk-tax: yet we must candidly 
confess, that when we see the daugh- 
ter of a Christian man patrolling the 
streets, decorated in the trumpery 
properties of a Jewish brothel, while 
the devil's dam, in the shape of an 
hideous Hebrew hag, follows the poor 
unfortunate, like the shadow of death, 
to clutch the wages of her shame, we 
really think a Christian government 
might, without any hazard of public 
odium, string up at the doors of their 
own dens, Mother Abrahams, Mother 
Isaacs, and Mother Jacobs. But, 
after all, perhaps it is better as it is: 
if this abominable traffic must be con- 
nived at, it is better that those should 
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have the monopoly who have nothing 
in common with us, save that which 
the weasel has in common with its 
prey: those who have made a god 
of mammon, worshipping the golden 
calf with the tenfold idolatry of their 
fathers. 

There are various kinds of indus- 
try—the industry of enterprize, the 
industry of saving, the industry of 
toil ; the industrial characteristic of 
the Jew, is industry of over-reaching ; 
other men are content to do business, 
the Jew must do you. A curious in- 
stance of this irreclaimable propensity 
in the Ten Tribes to catch with instinc- 
tive claw whatever does not appear to 
be honestly come by, occurred no 
great while since in the city. A re- 
spectable man, possessed of a consi- 
derable stock of an article which hung 
heavy upon his hands, and which hap- 
pened to be particularly suitable to 
the Jewish market, offered his com- 
modity to several of the nation at a 
great sacrifice, but without success: 
a happy thought struck him, that what 
their hard hearts might deny, their 
charitable avarice might afford: ac. 
cordingly, in the clouds of night, our 
trader repaired to the warehouse of 
one of the Moseses, noted for his con- 
stitutional politesse in abstaining from 
impertinent questions of the ‘ how 
came you by it” form of interroga- 
tion: acquainting the Jew with his 
possession of a certain quantity ofa 
certain article which he was obliged 
to dispose of under peculiar circum- 
stances. Moses jumped at the bait like 
a ravenous pike, and under the sup- 
position, natural enough under the 
circumstances, that the goods were 
stolen, actually offered, and paid, more 
for the arficles than the fair market 
price. When the truth came out, 
poor Moses, who purchased the ar- 
ticles bona fide stolen, as he fondly 
imagined, was*overcome with the 
agonizing thdught that they had been 
honestly bought and paid for: the 
speculation, so foreign to his line of 
business, and his ideas of mercantile 
honour, overcame him, and taking a 
sharp razor, he cut his way through 
the jugular, as Dr Jonathan Swift 
would have said, to his own place. 

Many and wondrous are the shows 
of London; but among allthe London 
shows, there is not to the reflecting 
student of human nature a more re- 
markable show than the Clothes’ Ex- 
change of Cutler Street, Houndsditch, 
or, as it is popularly called, Rag Fair. 
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It is a scene full of speculation—full 
to overflowing ; a lively picture of the 
vicissitudes of sublunary things. Here 
may the philosophic historian con- 
template and record the detline and - 
fall of a Stulz-built coat, the muta- 
tions of a military uniform, the anar- 
chy of a cotton gown, and the revolue 
tions of a pair of breeches; from hence, 
as from a great museum, could D’Or- 
say form a collection of fashions from 
the earliest ages to the present time; 
here the political economist could il- 
lustrate tangibly his theory of vested 
rights, and the moralist find ample 
materials for an essay on bad habits ; 
here are turned-coats sufficient for the 
clothing of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; here, as to a workhouse, all 
that is worthless and worn-out finds 
its way ; here are represented, in their 
several discarded skins or sloughs, the 
‘* out-at-elbows peer and desperate 
dandy ;”’ the seedy swell is here in a 
greasy Newmarket cut; the literary 
man represented by a rusty suit of 
melancholy black ; the subaltern offi- 
cer’s second-worst uniform coat; the 
despairing lawyer's unliquidated gown; 
the discarded footman’s tawdry livery; 
in short, it is here, and here alone, you 
can truly and fully, without affecta- 
tion or disguise, contemplate the out- 
ward and visible man—man created 
by tailors. You may behold the me- 
tamorphoses produced by their rising 
and their falling fortunes in the mi- 
crocosm of Rag Fair; through this 
must pass, at one stage or another, 
half the second-hand habiliments of 
the empire ; that chocolate silk dress, 


"flung yesterday morning froma duchess 


to her favourite waiting-woman, in 
the evening is transferred, for a con- 
si-de-ration, to one of the tribe of 
Benjamin, and loud and angry may 
you now hear the contention between 
the purchaser and seller ; those crim- 
son plush breeches we beheld a twelve- 
month ago investing the limbs of a 
footman of the Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeley; that venerable patriarch now 
holding them between him and the 
light is concluding the purchase from 
brother “ Sholomonsh”’ for a shilling ; 
before night they will be disposed of 
for half-a-crown, payable by instal- 
ments, to a dustman in Gravel Lane. 
That reminds us, by the way, that the 
natural law by which dustmen are 
predestinated to red plush breeches is 
hitherto unexplained. What are the 
Royal Society about ? 

A foolish, extravagant, and mis- 
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chievous term has crept into our dic- 
tionaries, which is productive of much 
detriment to the Christian, and great 
wealth to the Hebrew nation, when 
applied, as it usually is, in derision of 
our faithful habiliments—the word 
“ worn-out ;” and a more dissipated 
word, a word more addicted to run- 
ning up bills and running out money ; 
a word more directly subversive of the 
liberty of the subject who is in the 
habit of encouraging it, does not ex- 
ist under the “ W’s” of any known 
vocabulary. It is a villanous word, 
and has been the ruin of many a re- 
spectable family. Your clild’s clothes 
lately made are “ worn out;”’ your 
wife's gowns, paid for only a month 
ago, are “ worn out,” though we know 
very well the gowns are good as new, 
the only thing worn out being the 
fashion: her bonnets are “ worn out” 
in consequence of the changeableness 
of the weather—meaning of the fa- 
shion: your servants’ liveries and 
livery hats are always worn out, which 
is no way wonderful, considering that 
wearing out every thing belonging to 
their masters is the chief end of their 
existence: your harness is worn out, 
your horses are worn out, your car- 


riage is worn out: last of all, your pa- 
tience is worn out: every thing in your 
establishment is worn to a thread, and 


so are you. Go study moralsin Rag 
Fair; any hour of the day, from nine 
in the morning until six at night, will 
you hear eloquent sermons from the 
lips of Rabbis upon the wickedness 
and folly of supposing that any habili- 
ment in human shape divine can ever 
be worn out: go, dull clod, and behold 
the hats, coats, gowns, petticoats, bon- 
nets, and shawls, which you and your 
wife, tempting the wrath of Providence, 
have sacrilegiously sold as good for 
little, or benevolently given away as 
good for nothing. There may you 
behold the third best hat you present- 
ed to ourselves the other day, in re- 
gard to what you were pleased to call 
our distinguished literary attainments, 
and which you told your lady wife 
or might as well give away, being 

alf a size too little for your head, be- 
sides not being worth three-halfpence, 
and which we incontinently trucked 
for twopennorth of Betts’ patent 
brandy ; to-morrow that hat, furbish- 
ed into a second birth, new lined and 
banded, will be found ticketed in Hol- 
lywell Street at six-and-sixpence, not 
merely as good, but, as Moses will 
tell you, clinching the asseveration 
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with an oath, “ more betterer asnew.” 
Regard that chaos of old boots— 
boots, did we say ? old leathers rather; 
a bushel of boots for one-and-six- 
pence; next week, having gone 
through the hands of a score of re- 
novators, you may behold these iden- 
tical leathers black-balled to the nines, 
on a stall in Field Lane, sold for half- 
a-guinea a pair, and warranted to any 
thing—wear and tear only excepted. 

Behold that venerable ruin of a 
coat ; powers of tatters! is it possible 
that Mr Pobble O’Keefe, the Irish 
importer, (we should have observed 
before that three of the four provinces 
of Ireland areclothed out of Rag Fair,) 
is about to add that venerable remain 
to his dilapidated “properties?” It 
is so. He has turned the vestment 
inside out over and over again, look- 
ing for the right side, but in vain; the 
garment having been turned so often 
that both sides are wrong ones. 
Now he holds it expanded upon his 
arms between him and the light, 
which streams in broken rays through 
sundry apertures. Anon, he exhibits 
a “joey” between his thumb and 
forefinger ; Moses extends three digits 
in reply; the Milesian shakes his 
head: the Hebrew plucks his beard, 
dances about on his axis, uttering un- 
translatable imprecations, Mr Pob- 
ble O'Keefe, moved by the pathos of 
Moses, exhibits in addition a couple 
of browns; the bargain is struck, the 
“tin” transferred, and the rag forked 
into the wareroom above stairs, to be 
packed for exportation. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of 
transactions like these, make up the 
mighty business of Rag Fair. The ad- 
venturing tourist, however, who would 
see it in all its glory, must take care 


‘not to choose Saturday for his visit. 


This, the busiest, most bustling day of 
the week in other quarters of the town, 
is here, and hereabouts, the day of 
Hebrew rest, recreation, and devotion. 
On the:afternoon of Friday, all busi- 
ness is suspended. The men perform 
their weekly ablutions, and the women, 
having set their houses in order, put on 
their dresses of bright scarlet or star- 
ing yellow, and having decorated them- 
selves with ear-rings, bracelets, and 
necklaces of the precious metals, or, in 
their default, of mosaic gold, bring 
forth chairs and tables, seating them- 
selves before their several doors, in 
the true oriental fashion. Then issue 
forth the male children of Judah, 
dressed in all their best, to exchange 
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courtesies with Rachel and Rebecca. 
Tables covered with cloths of imposing 
-whiteness, upon which candles burn 
during the evening, are placed near 
the windows. A Friday supper an- 
swering to our Sunday dinner is pre- 
pared, of the best each house affords, 
and if we may judge from the savoury 
steams that permeate the ambient air, 
provisions of the best are hereabouts 
in great plenty. On summer even- 
ings, when the weather permits to its 
full extent the out-of-doors relaxation 
in which this peculiar people delights, 
Petticoat Lane, swarming with black 
flowing locks, olive complexions, scar- 
let, crimson, yellow, and orange 
dresses, mosaic gold and imitative 
precious stones, realizes to a vivid 
imagination those oriental bazars 
wherein Haroun al Raschid delighted 
to wander, unnoticed and unregarded, 
in search of the picturesque in human 
character and conduct. 
Saturday, in the Hebrew quartier, is 
a day of devotion and of rest. The 
perpetual din of the Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
and the compulsory idleness of the 
Christian Sabbath, is exchanged for 
complete repose. Every shop is shut, 
every avocation suspended. If the 


traveller happen not to encounter the 
congregations in the way to or from 
the several synagogues, in the course 
of his perambulations, he may readily 
imagine the neighbourhood utterly 


deserted. It is truly a striking con- 
trast between the almost conventual 
silence on that day of Bevis Marks, 
Houndsditch, and St Mary Axe, and 
the excessive noise and bustle of 
Whitechapel, Bishopsgate, and Lead- 
enhall. How our Sabbath is observed 
in the Jewish neighbourhoods, may 
be best estimated from the following 
notice, which we observed, on our la- 
test visit to the neighbourhood of Rag 
Fair, posted against the booth which 
the authorities have lately erected for 
the better accommodation of those en- 
gaged in “de ragsh bishness.” The 
notice is as follows :— 

** Business will commence at this 
Exchange on Sunpay mornings, at 
ten o'clock. By order of the mana- 
gers, Moses ABRAHAMS.” 

The toleration of Sunday trading, 
enjoyed by the Jewish community, is 
truly creditable to our city authori- 
ties. There is, it is true, the hypo- 
crisy of half-shutters, but the real 
business of Rag Fair goes on as brisk- 
ly, though more silently, on the Sab- 
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bath, (our Sabbath, that is to say,) as 
on any other day of the week. The 
reason for this exemption we must 
leave city Solons to define ; but it cer- 
tainly does excite strange and-repug- 
nant sensations, when passing from the 
Jewish quarter, in the plenitude of its 
exemption from the repose of the 
Christian Sabbath, we come upon a 
little ragged urchin of our own per- 
suasion, with his forfeited stock of 
oranges and nuts, dragged through 
the streets by a stalwart policeman, 
an example to Sunday traders, and con- 
signed to durance vile for the horrible 
crime of sacrilegiously attempting to 
earn twopence wherewith to procurea 
morsel of bread, fora bedridden father 
it may be, ora widowed mother. There 
is surely something rotten in this. If 
Sunday trading is an abomination, we. 
cannot see why we are liable to penal- 
ties in the exercise of that profanation 
which is connived at among the Jews, 
only because they choose to observe 
strictly their own Sabbath, while 
openly violating ours. - 

The care which the members of the 
Hebrew persuasion take of their own 
pocr, is highly creditable to them asa 
body, and worthy allimitation. You 
see many poor Jews, but never a Jew- 
ish beggar. Their hospitals, asylums, 
and benevolent societies, embrace 
every variety of distress to which their 
unfortunate brethren may be exposed. 
Instead of hunting, as we do, for pau- 
pers and vagabonds over the face of 
the earth whereon to bestow their 
benevolence, their laudable selfishness 
takes care of its own in the first in- 
stance, and their overplus only finds 
its way to general purposes of chari- 
ty. The sooner we begin to imitate 
our Hebrew fellow-citizens in this 
particular, the better. 

Our object in these papers being, as 
the reader will by this time have ob- 
served, less the delineation of the 
physique than of the morale of Lon- 
don life, we abstain purposely from 
any description of the public buildings 
appropriated to Jewish worship, or of | 
the ceremonies therein performed ; 
this subject properly belongs to other 
publications, and to them we leave it. 

Girsigs we see little of in London: 
this nomade tribe seldom penetrate 
into our streets, or take up their abode 
permanently among us. We recol- 
lect once, and once only, seeing one 
of their caravans pass along Cheap- 
side, on its way to Fairlop fair, in all 
probability. A tribe of wandering 
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Arabs could not have excited more 
astonishment; the swarthy counte- 
nances of the men, the mascularity of 
the women, wrapped up in tattered 
blankets, with scarlet ‘kerchiefs 
bound around their heads; the chil- 
dren barefooted and all but naked; 
their moveable house, the chimney 
smoking as they journeyed along, ren- 
dered the group a show of the mo- 
ment, to be stared at, laughed at, and 
forgotten. Yet London affords to 
this extraordinary people a plenteous 
harvest; the suburban fairs, now 
happily limited in their noxious influ- 
ences, gather together multitudes of 
simple holiday-folks, of whom the 
gipsy tribe reap a rich contribution 
for services rendered in anticipating 
the decrees of fate, and bestowing the 
favours of fortune, like the sunshine, 
equally upon the worthy and un- 
worthy, the just and the unjust. 

In regarding the multitudes of ad- 
venturers, foreign and domestic, to 
which London affords an asylum and 
a livelihood, of one sort or other, we 
cannot be insensible of the small 
amount of individual wealth they ac- 
cumulate, or of the insignificance of 
their services. It is to the charac- 
ter of the native-born citizens that 
this mighty world owes all its wealth, 
all its influence, and all its importance. 

How petty, in comparison with our 
London merchant, our London trades- 
man, our London manufacturer, ap- 
pear the chattering Frenchman, the 
fiddling Italian, the plodding Ger- 
man ; in comparison with the magni- 
ficence of London industry and enter- 
prize, how poor is the position occu- 
pied even by the tortuous, over-reach- 
ing, chicaning Jew! Itis to ourselves 
we owe all that we call our own; the 
supremacy of the law, based upon 
free institutions, gives us that tran- 
quillity which is the parent of pros- 
perity, and that prosperity which has 
enabled us to reap the rich harvest of 
our glory ; hence the solidity of our 
national character ; hence our aver- 
sion to rash unconsidered change, the 
instinctive feeling of men who are 
aware that change produces disturb- 
ance, and who know that disturbance 
is but the portal to decay. From the 
establishment and fixity of our insti- 
tutions have we derived all that has 
made us avowedly, in the eyes of the 
most envious and hostile nations, the 


most powerful nation upon earth. Can 
we be more than the most powerful ? 


While other nations have spent- 


their energies in the continual pursuit 
of actual change, and find that with 
every change the desire of further 
change is all that they have attained 
by successive struggles, how careful 
should we be lest that concentration 
of industry, enterprize, and perseve- 
rance, now employed in accumulating, 
at the uttermost ends of the earth, 
wealth to be diffused, converted, and 
expended at home, should be turned 
against each other, which is only in 
another way turning each man 
against himself, and lowering the con- 
dition of our common country ! 

With what intensity of feeling does 
not the humblest Englishman regard 
the honour of his national flag, and with 
what indomitable energy does he not 
avenge an insult offered to that flag, 
the representative of his might and 
power ; how intimately is not the pros- 
perity, glory, and honour of his country 
mixed up with the very constitution of 
every one who belongs to this 
country! Shall we then do that at 
home, in our folly, which others dare 
not do abroad in their hate—shall we 
wage a civil war, aiming suicidal 
blows at the venerable institutions 
under whose shade we have grown to 
greatness? Periods of distress and 
seasons of depression we must expe- 
rience, in common with the rest of the 
nations of the earth; but if we preserve 
ourselves in peace, these distresses are 
casual, these depressions temporary ; 
our resources are all but boundless ; 
peace, order, and repose, have devel- 
oped them hitherto; peace, tranquillity, 
and repose, must develop them still. 

The unimportance of the foreign 
adventurers who swarm in our streets 
to the great interests of this great 
world, suggest contrasts favourable 
to our national pride, in contem- 
plating the magnitude of the 
interests intrusted to the keeping of 
our countrymen by foreign powers ; 
Englishmen organizing navies, and 
commanding them, for the Sultan and 
the Czar; Englishmen drilling and 
commanding the armies of Greece, and 
the auxiliary legions of Portugal and 
Spain.—This self-laudatory topic is, 
however, extrinsic to our subject, and 
we leave the vain-glorious reader to 
pursue it for himself. 
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Tue perils incurred by a spy in 
watching the movements and entering 
the camp of a foreign enemy, are far 
from equalling the dangers of similar 
occupations during a civil war. To 
the risk of detection by some former 
acquaintance or friend, must be added 
the difficulty of deceiving men of the 
same country and habits, speaking the 
same language, and prepared to seize 
on the smallest incongruity of speech 
or action as a motive for suspicion. 
Yet individuals are always to be found 
who, for gold, and now and then from 
motives of enthusiasm for their cause, 
will run all risks, and put them- 
selves in positions of imminent peril, in 
order to obtain or convey information. 
During the wild war between Carlists 
and Christinos, innumerable strange 
incidents occurred, arising out of the 
great extent to which the system of 
espionage was carried by both parties. 
In this the partisans of Don Carlos 
had the advantage, at least in the 
Basque provinces ; for there the pea- 
sants, devoted to the cause of the Pre- 
tender, gratuitously acted as spies, or 
conveyed despatches across districts 
held by the enemy. A man would set 
out at the smart run which those light- 
footed mountaineers will keep up nearly 
as long as a dweller in the plain could 
walk ; when fatigued, he would hand 
over his despatch, or perhaps verbal 
message, to the first intelligent and ac- 
tive peasant he met, and thus from one 
hand to another till the mission was 
accomplished. Curious means were 
sometimes resorted to in order to cons 
ceal a letter, in case of the messenger 
being met by the enemy. Like the 
old man, condemned by Sancho Pan- 
za, who had hidden his neighbour’s 
money in a hollow staff, despatches 
were sometimes placed in sticks pre- 
pared for the purpose ; but this was a 
stale device, and often detected. A 
fragment of bread in the pocket of a 
peasant’s jacket could scarcely excite 
suspicion, yet in this bread was often 
baked a slip of paper, which, if found, 
would have cost the bearer his life. A 
picket of Christino cavalry was pa- 
trolling a road in Navarre, and, as 
dusk came on, stopped a peasant. 
After many questions, to which the 
man replied satisfactorily, his person 
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underwent a rigid search. -Half-a- 
dozen dollars were in the worsted 
sash round his waist, and taking them 
in his hand, he humbly offered them 
to the subaltern commanding the party. 
‘* No somos ladrones,” was the angry 
reply. ‘‘ We are not robbers; keep 
your money.” The man pursued his 
journey ; and three hours afterwards 
placed a small thin paper, closely 
written over, in the hands of a Carlist 
general. It had been concealed in one 
of the coins refused by the Christino 
officer. 

The persons who acted as spies 
were usually, but not always, peasants 
or muleteers. Soldiers who had de- 
serted to the enemy, expressing them- 
selves disgusted with the party they 
had left, would sometimes, after a few 
days’ or weeks’ stay with their new 
friends, return to their former colours, 
taking with them all the information 
they had been able to collect. Not 
unfrequently a column on the line of 
march was joined by a miserable beg- 
gar-woman, perhaps with a child in 
her arms, who would keep up with 
the troops for a few hours, alternately 
chatting with the soldiers, and lis- 
tening to their conversation amongst 
themselves. At the passage of some 
watercourse or ravine, she would leave 
them, without aly oneremarking when 
or where she had gone; and even 
when they found that the foe they 
were marching to attack had disap- 
peared, or when they themselves were 
surprised in the same night’s bivouac, 
scarcely a man thought of attributing 
their discomfiture to intelligence con- 
veyed to the enemy by the ragged 
companion of their morning’s march. 

Towards the latter part of the year 
183—, and on a fine autumnal morn- 
ing, a scene of some dramatic interest 
was enacting in a field about half 
musket shot from a hamlet of north- 
ern Alava. Several companies of in- 
fantry, and some cavalry, were drawn 
up, their Basque berets, wora by offi- 
cers as well as men, and some other 
peculiarities of costume, marking them 
as Carlist troops. At a score of paces 
in front of the line, a mounted officer, 
whose richly embroidered cuffs showed 
him to be of high rank, was conversing 
with others of inferior grade. A 
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short distance from the group, and in 
charge of a guard, stood a young man 
in the uniform of a cavalry officer ; 
and rather more in the back-ground 
were assembled several women, and 
persons in citizen and peasant garb. 

** Valentin Rojas !” cried the gene- 
ral. 

The guard surrounding the prison- 
er opened its files, and the young of- 
ficer, advancing to within a few paces 
of the chief in command, there halted, 
and respectfully saluted, 

«Valentin Rojas! you have been 
guilty of gross neglect of duty in al- 
lowing your picket to be surprised 
last night from want of proper vigi- 
lance. The drumhead court-martial 
has condemned you to death, but not 
without a recommendation to mercy, 
founded on your well-proved courage 
and zeal for the true cause. Neither 
do I forget the services of your gal- 
lant father, slain at the side of the im- 
mortal Zumalacarreguy. Your fault, 
however, must be expiated; and if I 
extend to you the mercy, which, by 
his Majesty’s commission, I am em- 
powered to do, it will be on one con- 
dition.” 

And beckoning the prisoner to 
draw nearer, he leaned over his saddle- 
bow, and spoke a few words in a low 
tone of voice. 

A strong expression of disgust, 
came over the handsome countenance 
of the young soldier. 

«Your Excellency alluded to my 
father and his glorious death. I 
should be doing little honour to his 
memory in taking my life on the 
terms you propose.” 

«* There is no disgracein serving the 
King, in whatever way it may be,” 
said the general sternly. ‘ Take 
your choice, however ; that, or cuatro 
tiros.”” 

“The latter, then;’’ replied the 
young man doggedly. 

«* Order out the firing party,” said 
the general, in a vexed and hurried 
tone, to one of his aides-de-camp. 

A piercing shriek was heard, there 
Was a movement amongst the by- 
standers, and a young and beautiful 
girl, her hair hanging loose upon her 
shoulders, broke away from those who 
sought to restrain her, and rushing up 
to the prisoner, fell fainting into his 
arms. 
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“ Tudavia es tiempo,”* said the 
general, turning to Rojas. “ Poor 
Doleres!” added he, casting a look of 
compassion on the inanimate form 
that the young man was sustaining. 

Rojas was deadly pale, and the 
muscles of his countenance were 
working violently. He gazed intent- 
ly on the lovely creature of whom 
the women had now taken charge, and 
were trying every means to restore to 
consciousness. At this moment she 
half opened her eyes and in a faint 
voice uttered the word “ Valentin.” 

‘* I accept,” gasped the prisoner. 

Ten minutes afterwards the troops 
were in their quarters, and Rojas was 
closeted with the general commanding 
the Carlist troops on the lines of Ala- 
va. 


The convent of Santa Domingo at 
Vittoria, situate a few yards within 
the Bilboa gate of that city, has of 
late years, like most edifices of its 
class in the north of Spain, been con- 
verted into barracks for troops. It 
was during the hottest part of the 
Carlist war, that, on an October even- 
ing, the massive portico of the princi- 
pal entrance to the convent was lit up 
by a large fire, which partially illu- 
minated also the broad earth-floored 
corridor leading into the interior of 
the building, and caused the slime 
and damp which hung upon the walls 
to glisten in the flickering blaze. The 
retreat had not yet sounded, and, in- 
dependently of the men on guard, a 
number of the Queen’s soldiers were 
grouped round the fire, waiting the 
usual signal to retire to their straw 
mattrasses, and meanwhile employing 
their leisure in singing, chatting, 
and laughing, so as to create a most 
Babel-like din. It was during a mo- 
mentary lull that a small gap in the 
circle was filled up by a person who 
squeezed in, making himself as small 
as he could, and extended his hands 
over the fire, on which he fixed his 
eyes with a vacant stare, and as 
though unconseious of being an in- 
truder, or of the presence of the sol- 
diery. The new comer was a lad 
about twenty years of age, whose 
countenance, of an exceedingly brown 
hue, was rendered singularly inexpres- 
sive and stupid-looking by a mouth 
constantly half open, and by the man- 





* There is still time. 
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ner in which his hair was brought for- 
ward over his forehead, so low as al- 
most to cover his eyes. His dress 
was a jacket and trousers of the rough 
brown cloth which the Alavese pea- 
sants manufacture themselves from 
the coarse wool of their sheep; and a 
broad- brimmed grey hat, placed quite 
on the back of the head, increased the 
niaiserie of his whole appearance. 

“« Caremba!”’ cried a joyous-look- 


* ing corporal, who, to judge from the 


ready laugh with which his comrades 
welcomed his most trifling sallies, 
was a wit of no small consideration. 

“ Que hay aqui?” “ whom have 
we here, and whence come? Assur- 
edly he must be alealde of some 
Biscayan city. Behold his sapient 
look, and dignified manner of wearing 
his sombrero !"" 

The sneer was followed by many 
similar ones from the soldiers, who, 
for the most part Castilians, entertain- 
ed a proper degree of contempt for 
every thing Basque. 

** Vamos! Camarado,” said one, 
secing that the stranger took no no- 
tice of the jests for which he supplied 
the materials ; “you have taken a 
place at our fire, without so much as 
a ‘by your leave.’ The least you can 
do in return is to give us some account 
of yourself.” 

No reply was made by the peasant, 
and his interlocutor, irritated at his ob- 
stinate silence, prepared to arouse him 
from his apathy by a process likely to 
be more effectual than agreeable. 
Unsheathing his bayonet, he intro- 
duced its point into the seam of the 
peasant’s jacket. But scarcely had 
the keen weapon found its way 
through the cloth, when the Biscayan 
turned sharply round, and in an in- 
stant the aggressor was disarmed and 
prostrate at the feet of his antagonist. 
The soldiers pressed forward to help 
their comrade ; but the stranger threw 
down the bayonet, and burst intoa vol- 
ley of those strange inarticulate sounds 
which the deaf and dumb emit in their 
vain attempts to express anger or other 
violent passions. 

“ Es mudo;” “he is dumb!” ex- 
claimed the soldiers, keeping back 
their comrade, who had risen to his 
feet, and having picked up the bayonet, 
seemed disposed to avenge his over- 
throw. 

They now began to hold conversa- 
tion with the dumb peasant by means 
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of signs and gestures, which he, how- 
ever, showed little quickness in com- 
prehending, and it soon became evi- 
dent that the poor wretch was nearly 
an idiot. . 

The rattle of drums, and the shrill 
yet mellow sound of bugles, now be- 
came audible ; soldiers came hurrying 
into barracks, and each man on guard 
arranged himself in the best position 
he could, in order to snatch a little re- 
pose before his turn for sentry arrived. 
The mudo remained a short time 
cowering over the embers of the fire, 
but finally lounged awkwardly away, 
probably to seek sume softer bed than 
was afforded him by the granite flags 
of the convent portico. 

The following morning, however, 
he returned, and for many days after 
continued to pay long and frequent 
visits to the barracks. The soldiers 
amused themselves with his uncouth 
gestures, and by endeavouring to talk 
to him by signs ; and at length became 
so accustomed to his presence, that he 
began to share their affections with 
the regimental dog, Granuja, a most 
intelligent animal, always ready with 
a leap for the Queen, and a growl for 
Don Carlos, and who had moreover 
suffered in the cause, having received 
a graze from a musket ball in a re- 
cent skirmish. 

But the mudo did not confine his 
visits to the convent, although he ap- 
peared to make it his headquarters. 
During the day he would roam from 
one barrack to another, affording 
amusement to the soldiery, ever dis- 
posed to be diverted by the smallest 
incident which varies the monotony 
of their life ; and at length El Mudo 
di Santa Domingo became as well- 
known to the garrison, as the governor 
of the town himself. 

The month of December had set in 
cold and wintry, and, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional reconnoissance 
or foraging party, active military 
operations were likely to be for some 
time suspended. One night, how- 
ever, an order was given for the 
troops quartered in the St Domingo 
convent to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to march early the following morn- © 
ing; and it was rumoured that some con- 
voy or post of the enemy was to be 
surprised. Soon afterwards several 
officers came down to the barracks, 
and, having ascertained that all was 
in readiness for the march, stopped 
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for a moment to light their cigars at 
the guard fire. 

*¢ We shall have a better blaze than 
this to warm ourselves by ere twelve 
hours are past,” said a young lieuten- 
ant, stamping his feet as he spoke, to 
get more warmth than he could obtain 
from the smoky green wood. 

“By the bye,” cried another, 
**how far is it to this powder mill? 
I do not remember seeing it in any of 
our sorties or foraging parties.” 

“‘Itis off the high road, but not 
more than five or six leagues distant 
from Vittoria. The roads are good, 
thanks to the frost; and if we start 
early, we may get there, blow up the 
place, and be back to our puchero 
by an hour after noon.”’. 

“‘ Hnsh!”’ said an old captain with 
a thick grizzled mustache, “ you 
know not who may be within hearing ; 
and though the gates are shut, they 
say there are Carlists in Vittoria who 
communicate with the enemy by lights 
and other signals.” 

“ Pshaw!” cried the young officer 
who had first spoken; ‘ you are over 
cautious, mi capitan. There is no 
one near but the men on guard and 
that wretched dumb idiot.” 

«¢ Walls have sometimes ears,” re- 
plied the captain. ‘ At any rate, all 
our secret expeditions for the last 
month or two have been failures. 
Either our spies do not earn their 
money, or there is treachery within 
the walls. But it is growing late, so 
buenas noches, Senores !” 

«* Buenas noches ! buenas noches !” 
and the officers walked away in the 
direction of their respective billets. 

Searcely had the sound of their 
footsteps become inaudible, when a 
head was slowly raised from among 
the mass of confused forms that were 
lying huddled about the fire, and the 
black eyes of the mudo peered keenly 
around from under the bush of tangled 
hair that overshadowed them. The 
sentry had his back turned, and was 
leaning on his musket, doubtless 
waiting with impatience to be relieved 
from his wearisome duty, rendered 
doubly disagreeable by the coldness 
of the night. With noiseless step 
the mudo crept along in the shadow 
of the convent wall, and in the direc- 
tion of the ramparts, which at that 
time were in a most dilapidated con- 
dition. The darkness enabled him 
to pass within a short distance of more 
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than one sentinel, and to arrive unob- 
served at a place where the slight 
earthen wall, broken and crumbling, 
offered an easy egress from the town. 
The mudo dropt lightly into the shal- 
low moat, and scrambling up the op- 
posite side, disappeared in the ob- 
scurity. 

A few hours after this escapade, a 
body of troops marched out of the 
Bilboa gate. It was a clear starlight | 
morning, but bitterly cold, and the 
soldiers, mostly from the south, and 


-as yet unaccustomed to the severity 


of a Basque winter, seemed but mo 
derately rejoiced at the biting frost 
which congealed their breathinto icicles 
on their mustaches, and caused the 
road to ring like iron under their 
measured tramp. Such a tempera- 
ture was no temptation to laggards, 
and at so brisk a pace did the men ad- 
vance that when day broke there was 
little more than a league between 
them and the object of their expedi- 
tion. The high road had been already 
abandoned, and they were traversing 
a flat country having little appear- 
ance of recent cultivation, partially 
overgrown with gorse and broom, 
and intersected with ravines and broad 
ditches, from whose banks innumer- 
able snipes and water hens would 
whirr away on the approach of the 
column. 

At length the ground began to rise, 
and after a tolerably long but very 
gentle ascent, the troop of cavalry 
composing the advanced guard halted 
on the top of a long ridge, extending 
on either hand for a mile or more. 
On the opposite side of this ridge the 
ground gradually descended, and from 
thence to the foot of arange of moun- 
tains which rose two or three leagues 
off, the country appeared far less wild, 
and better cultivated, than that which 
the column had as yet crossed. 

About half a league off, and in 
front of a thick wood, composed in 
great part of evergreen trees, stood a 
tolerably well constructed building, 
having in its neighbourhood a few 
scattered cottages, and flanked by 
several earthen parapets, equidistant 
from one another, and echelloned in an 
oblique direction ; so that whilst the 
two hindermost nearly touched the 
outer corners of the building, the most 
advanced were at some distance to the 
right and left of the same points. 
Here it was that powder, ball, and 
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cartridges were fabricated in large 
quantities for the use of the Carlists. 
The lead was brought from mines in 
the neighbourhood ; and the cart- 
ridges, as soon as made, were sent off 
to some of the Pretender’s strong- 
holds. The military authorities of 
Vittoria had long been anxious to 
destroy this establishment ; and, hav- 
ing ascertained by their spies that no 
Carlist force of importance was within 
three hours’ march of the place, they 
sent out the small column whose pro- 
gress we have followed, the officer 
commanding which had orders to de. 
stroy, burn, and blow up every thing, 
and return immediately to his gar- 
rison. 

There appeared as yet to be nothing 
stirring either in the powder-mill or 
adjacent cottages. The doors and 
windows were closed, and every thing 
as still as though the place had been 
uninhabited. Such was the observa- 
tion made by the Christino colonel, 
as he headed the squadron which com- 
posed his whole force of cavalry ; and, 
ordering the infantry to follow as fast 
as possible, moved forward at a can- 
ter. Arrived in front of the powder- 


mill, he sent half his cavalry to patrol 
in rear of the hamlet, to prevent any 


one from escaping and giving infor- 
mation to the enemy, and then waited 
the coming up of the infantry, which 
arrived the next instant, somewhat out 
of breath, and their ranks a little in 
confusion, from the severe pace at 
which they had rattled over the frost-. 
bound fields. Scarcely had the word 
halt! been given, when a single mus- 
ket-shot was heard, and forthwith 
arose such a wild and deafening shout, 
as appeared to rend asunder the very 
heavens. The wondering Christinos 
gazed around them in astonishment ; 
but the cause of the din was soon ap- 
parent ; for, as though the earth had 
again been sown with serpents’ teeth, 
and produced armed men, in rear of 
each of the half-dozen. parapets before 
mentioned, stood two or three com- 
panies of Carlist troops, forming to- 
gether a force far superior to that 
opposed to them. They had been 
concealed by lying down in the ditches, 
which, as usual, were dug behind each 
parapet, to afford greater security to 
its defenders; and favoured by the 
morning fog which hung over the 
ground, and yet more by the incau- 
tious approach of the Christinos, their 
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proximity had been unsuspected, until, 
at the signal of the musket-shot, they 
sprang up andformed. Simultaneously 
with their movement a smart fire was 
opened on the Queen’s troops from the 
windowsofthe neighbouring buildings, 
and abody ofadmirably mounted Nav- 
arrese lancers, headed by Real, one of 
the best cavalry officers in the service of 
Don Carlos, emerged from an opening 
in the wood, where they had lain 
perdus, charged the troop of hussars 
stationed in rear of the houses, and 
drove them in on their main body, 
fighting, it is true, and, in spite of the 
surprise, yielding their ground slowlfs 
and making good use of their sabres 
and carbines. 

The Christino colonel, to whose 
over-confidence and negligence in not 
having sufficiently reconnoitred the 
ground, it was owing that he and his 
troops were now in so perilous a posi- 
tion, showed, however, infinite cool- 
hess and presence of mind in the midst 
of the danger. He lost nota moment, 
but, forming his infantry into a com- 
pact column, began to retrace his 
steps, steadily and rapidly, hoping at 
least to get clear of the parapets, and 
into the open country, before the Car- 
lists could collect their scattered com- 
panies into a sufficient force to endea- 
vour to bar his retreat. Then, leaving 
the infantry in charge of the officer 
next in command, he placed himself 
at the head of his handful of cavalry, 
and charged the enemy’s lancers with 
such vigour and good-will, that in spite 
of their superior numbers, he drove 
them back some distance with consi- 
derable loss. But, while returning 
under a heavy fire to the main body, 
a ball struck him on the breast. The 
gallant but unfortunate officer reeled 
in his saddle, made an ineffectual at- 
tempt to retain his balance, and fell 
heavily to the ground. His death was 
the signal for a general rout. The 
Christino troops had now reached the 
front of the parapets, but not without 


_ suffering greatly from the fire of the 


enemy ; and seeing that the latter had 
formed two strong columns, and were 
rapidly advancing to cut them off, they 
lost all heart, and the retreat became 
ascamper. Over the ploughed fields, 
and through heather, and briars, and 
brambles, across ditches and swamps, 
breaking through the ice, and splash- 
ing in mud and water, went pursued 
and pursuers. Little quarter was 
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asked, and less given ; for, at the pe- 
riod referred to, the animosity between 
the two parties was at its height. 
Many a poor wretch, sinking under 
fatigue, and hearing the footsteps of 
his blood-thirsty foes drawing nearer 
and nearer, till he could fancy he felt 
their breath upon his shoulder, short- 
* ened his horrible suspense, aud solved 
the question uppermost in the mind of 
a man flying for his life, « Shall I or 
shall I not escape?" by throwing 
himself on the ground, and waiting 
patiently the bayonet-thrust that was 
to terminate his sufferings. 

@At length the ardour of pursuit di- 
minished, and few others than the 
cavalry persevered in the chase. Even 
these dropped off one by one as their 
horses became blown, and soon barely 
a score of troopers, either better 
mounted or more eager for blood than 
their comrades, hung upon the skirts 
of the fugitives, flying now more from 
panic than real danger. A young 
Carlist officer, who bestrode a splendid 
Andalusian charger, was far ahead of 
his men, and made himself remarked 
by his ferocity. He had broken two 
lances, and now made use of his sabre 
with deadly effect, turning a deaf ear 
to supplications for mercy, andaccom- 


panying every blow with a heavy 
curse. He was within ascore of yards 
of five or six Christino soldiers, when 
they suddenly turned, and levelling 
their muskets, made a simultaneous 


discharge on their pursuer. Owing 
to a sudden bound of the horse the 
bullets took effect upon him instead 
of his rider, and the noble animal 
fell. Before the Carlist could regain 
his feet he was in the power of the 
soldiers. In the ineffectual struggle 
he made to escape from their grasp, 
the doina fell from his head, and a 
quantity of long hair, lank with sweat, 
hung over his forehead. The soldiers 
stared at him, and then at each other, 
and then again at the prisoner, with a 
puzzled look. 

* Loes !”* at length exclaimed one ; 
and as though acharm had been broken, 

** El Mudo!” they shouted simul. 
taneously. 

The Carlist officer smiled bitterly. 

Outside that handsome square at 
Vittoria, composed of houses of uni- 
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form structure, and surrounded by a 
colonnade of stone pillars, which is 
known by the name of the Plaza 
Nueva, and of late years Plaza de la 
Constitucion, is an open space entitled 
the Plaza Vieja, or old square. Al- 
though totally unable to compete with 
its more elegant neighbour as an even- 
ing lounge for the fashionable of the 
town, because its appearance is un- 
couth, and its pavement uneven, and 
usually dirty, it is yet not entirely 
without interest, especially to a 
stranger, The fountain at the lower 
end of the Place, within a few yards 
of the Principal, or chief guard--house, 
is each morning the rendezvous of in- 
numerable criadas or servant girls, and 
other damsels of low degree, who, 
having filled their wooden or earthen 
vessels, allow them to remain for afew 
minutes on the stone ledge round the 
spring, while they indulge in a little 
gossip. Here may be studied the 
manners and dress of the Jower classes 
of the province. The peasants from 
the neighbouring mountains, who 
bring in mule-loads of wood and 
charcoal for sale, station them- 
selves near the fountain, and ad- 
dress their rude attempts at gallantry 
to the buxom water carriers, whose 
brilliant yellow or crimson petticoats, 
neatly turned ancles, tight boddice, 
and abundant black hair, rendered 
glossy by some preparation, which is 
certainly not the real Macassar, con- 
stitute in the eyes of the charcoal 
burners the ne-plus-ultra of attrac- 
tion. ‘The lounging soldier, the pass« 
ing muleteer, the artisan hurrying to 
his work, all have a smart word for 
the mozas,t who, after receiving a due 
meed of compliments and admiration, 
trip lightly away with their burden of 
aqua fresca on their heads, and make 
room for new comers. 

Less cheerful associations than these 
are, however, connected with the 
Plaza Vieja. It is here that are 
usually executed the criminals sen- 
tenced to the garrote—a punishment 


‘about equivalent to the English one of 


hanging. 

Early on the second morning after 
that which had witnessed the disastrous 
expedition tothe powder mill, workmen 
were busy erecting scaffolding for an 





* It is he, 


+ Young girls. 
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execution, and it soon became known 
that the criminal about to suffer was 
the Carlist spy who had caused the 
recent discomfiture of the Queen’s 
troops. Towards noon the whole of 
the garrison not on duty was formed 
up round the plaza, and large crowds 
had assembled to witness the exe- 
cution. On the scaffold (a small 
square platform) was firmly fixed a 
strong wooden pillar, against which a 
bench had been nailed. Two or three 
feet above the bench was an iron bar, 
bent into nearly a circle, and which, 
by means of a powerful screw, could 
be brought with great force against 
the front of the oaken post, so as to 
crush any thing that might intervene. 
Two men, preserving somewhat of the 
ancient Spanish costume, in their suits 
of rusty black, short cloaks, and broad 
leafed slouched hats, were standing 
by the instrument of death, waiting 
till the moment should arrive to exer- 
cise their loathsome functions. 

At length the criminal made his 
appearance, strongly guarded, and at- 
tended by a grey-haired priest. His 
head was bent upon his breast, and he 
appeared to be lending an attentive 
ear to the exhortations of the reverend 
father ; but his step was firm, nor did 
it lose any of its steadiness as he as- 
cended the half-dozen steps leading to 
the scaffold. After embracing his 
penitent, the priest stepped on one 
side, averting his eyes from the sad 
spectacle that was to follow, and the 
prisoner, dropping the cloak which 
had hitherto protected him from the 
inclement weather, and also partly 
shrouded his face, appeared in the 
short green jacket and red overalls of 
the Carlist cavalry. Then, drawing 
himself up to his full height, he 
snatched his boina from his head, and 
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in a voice as clear and sonorous as 
though he had been commanding 
a squadron on a field day, 

“« Viva Carlos Quinto!” shouted 
he, “* Mueren los negros!”* * 

When, by this action of the pri- 
soner, his face became visible to the 
surrounding crowd, a suppressed hum 
ran through the lines of the soldiery, 
and the words “ Ei Mudo”’ passed 
from mouth to mouth. Before this 
murmuring noise, instantly repressed 
by the officers, had entirely subsided, 
the prisoner had tranquilly seated 
himself on the fatal bench, the iron 
collar was adjusted round his bare 
neck, and one of the executioners 
gave a few rapid and vigorous turns 
to the screw. A slight crushing 
noise reached the ears of the nearest 
bystanders, as the vertebre of the 
neck were broken against the wooden 
pillar. El Mudo di Santa Domingo 
had paid the penality of his offences. 

After the corpse, according to cus- 
tom, had remained a short time ex- 
posed to the gaze of the multitude, it 
was removed from the scaffold, and 
buried ouside the town. The fol- 
lowing morning, however, the grave 
in which it had been laid was open, 
and the body had disappeared. 

In the cemetery of a church, a few 
leagues north of Vittoria, is a plain 
slab of grey stone, which for a great 
part of the year is nearly undiscover- 
able, so concealed does it lie under 
the tangled profusion of red and white 
roses which the village maidens have 
planted around. When, however, the 
fragrant but thorny barrier is put 
aside, an inscription is visible. It is 
short, and runs thus— 

Valentin—17 Diciembre, 
Doleres—23 Diciembre. 
Poco le sobrevivia. 








* Long live Charles the Fifth! 


Death to the Negros! (or Liberals.) 
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SKETCHES OF ITALY. 
No. III. 


Ga tiey SLaves—LEGHORN. 


“Nempe in Lucanos vel Tusca ERGASTULA mittas.” 


. . « Went this morning to see 
the galley slaves in their interior. The 
nest of these hornets is sadly pictur- 
esque. Unaware of the place, we came 
upon it somewhat unexpectedly, from 
the summit of a steep short mound 
like the Monte Testacio at Rome, rais- 
ed out of broken earthenware and rub- 
bish. We looked right down on the 
stagnant ditch of the fort within which 
they are confined, and saw a mass of 
beings, the clank of whose chains 
might be heard for several minutes 
before they could be discovered. As 
they came up, two by two, through a 
narrow covered passage from the re- 
cesses of the fort, upon a platform, 
where they drew up in ranks, we saw 
about thirty marked men with their 
faces towards us, of whom the law 
tells frightful tales behind their backs, 
while their physiognomy, air, and de- 
portment, too readily sustain some 
damning word on the reverse of the 
medal. There they stood, and so 
vivid was the impression made by 
thirty picked scoundrels, that they 
seem even now to stand, some utter- 
ly reckless and sullen, others, like 
mountebanks at a fair, glad to court 
the astonishment of those who con- 
template them in security across 
the moat. Our attention is at first 
called to the distinction of two uni- 
forms, yellow and red, of which you 
will not be two days in Leghorn with- 
out learning the interpretation. The 
faded yellow is to last for life; the 
“red,” although you read on it, 
“** omicidio in rissa,” ** furto violento 
con mano armato,” housebreaking, in- 
cest, or other appalling felonies, is but 
for a definite, though always for a 
long, period. These ruffians are 
coupled like hyenas together, and, like 
them, live only as the useful scavengers 
of this foul town. Soldiers with load- 
ed guns stand by, but stand aloof, as 
if even they dreaded coming in con- 
tact with them; and there are eight 
or ten policemen for ofdinary disci- 
pline, who exceed our hardest featur- 
ed turnkeys. This party were wait- 
ing for the boat which was to convey 


them across the moat into the town. 
Another had already landed, and was 
receiving, out of a neighbouring shed, 
the shovel and the rake, with which 
they are to collect and fling into their 
cart the feculence of the drains. Two 
old men, of very unequal stature, but 
both grey headed, in whom the fire of 
the eye has been quenched, but not 
its sedate satanic glare, lead the van; 
one of them, the murderer of a sister, 
stands the full glance of the timid 
visitor in silence ; his companion, with 
a face of which for ferocity we never 
saw the equal, whines for alms, and 
coolly refers you to the hump on his 
back, where the half-obliterated word 
“* grassazione”’ makes you look again. 
The house-breaker and the cattle 
stealer, ‘* abigeato,” clank their fetters 
rythmically, (unless they happen to 
fight for the end of a cigar which has 
been thrown away,) and discourse on 
the mysteries of their particular line, 
or change permitted jokes with their 
keeper, as they draw the empty hand- 
cart towards the next embankment of 
dirt. The other detachment is now 
on board, and is nearing our side of 
the moat. A crew of branded slaves 
passing the fosse of Leghorn, and 
ferried over by one of themselves, 
chained to his post to work the old 
rude craft, is a picture ready for the 
artist! At six in the morning the 
ferryman is padlocked to his boat; 
having carried over these unblest spi- 
rits to their vile labours, he goes for 
more, and takes the different relief 
gangs, consigning the last of them to 
their quarters at sun-set. As we, too, 
had to go over, we pressed our way 
through the set just landing—between 
rape, and murder, and all other re- 
volting enormities—who seem surpris- 
ed at our surprise, and disposed to say, 
what do you stare at? Did you never 
see a bloody hand before? Wecom- 
mit ourselves, however, to the slave 
boatman, who tugs us over, and would 
no doubt turn us overboard, for six- 
pence ; a horrible offence is stamped 
on his jacket for life, an offence which 
none convicted of it in England can 
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expiate with less than life itself. We 
spring out impatiently before the boat 
has well touched the opposite shore, 
and are directed to acovered archway 
which leads us to the slave yard. Af- 
ter passing the guard-house, we de- 
scend a narrow stair into a sort of im- 
pluvium or court, with a shed round 
it; some of the criminals were saw- 
ing, some breaking wood, and some 
trundling a wheel-barrow full of filth, 
to a-place from which it is to be pre- 
cipitated into the water of the calm 
sea sleeping at their feet. How calm! 
how beautiful! does the sea look to- 
day with the Gorgona, Elba, Corsica, 
in the distant view, and the shipping 
and the boats in the harbour! 
cheering, after such sights as we are 
leaving, and glad to leave, is the oar’s 
light stroke, and the plash of the 
sporting bather, and the voices of the 
distant market, and the cry of the 
itinerant fish-men or bean- seller! 
How invitingly the boats glide about, 
in and out through the bar; how 
sparkle those broad spread nets from 
their sterns, with the silvery scales of 
fish they are conveying to the steamer! 
How finely coloured is yonder distant 
ridge of the Carara quarries, and how 
animating the groups of the lookers on 
—the soldiers, with their women and 
children ; the idlers sitting on the wall, 
and gazing like ourselves; and the 
priest or the monk taking their morn- 
ing’s walk along the rampart. . .. . 
Weare now in the parlour of the head 
of the ** Bureau ;” he sees we are stran- 
gers and Englishmen. He hands us 
over to a tall jovial fellow, who ex- 
pects a reward for showing his mena- 
gerie, else would he treat our curiosi- 
ty and interest with derision. He 
first takes us to the dormitories—filthy 
rooms they are not ; but dingy, crowd- 


ed, incommodious, and rare places for 


the spread of any contagious disease ; 
they are four rooms, two over two, 
with sixty and forty beds in each, dis- 
pesed in tiers, for the economy of 
space, like sailors’ hammocks. Each 
bed has a straw mattrass and a bol- 
ster, and the convict’s cloak or cover- 
let, similar in colour to his jacket of 
the day, lies on it. Inside the cloak, 
the name of the criminal; outside, 
the crime. At sundown they all 
return to the fort, get their irons 
unclinched, walk about half an hour 
unchained, take off their jackets, 
and lie down under their cloaks, 
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Silence is now rigorously exacted, 
and blows from the custode fall on 
such as are refractory. A few whose 


‘friends enable them to eat a second 


meal in the evening, are allowed todo . 
so, and they take this coveted addi- 
tion to their common allowance by 
themselves. The dormitories, the 
dining-room, the kitchen, and parlour, 
have one miserable table in the midst, 
on which, at ten o’clock, twenty-four 
ounces of bread and six ounces. of 
beans are given to each. They thrive 
on this spare diet ; besides which they 
get, every now and then, something 
extra. They have four quattrina 
(about five farthings English) for do- 
ing particularly dirty work ; for work 
in which there is particular danger, 
half a paul is given them in considera- 
tion of the added risk ; and they must 
go to mass once a week, and confess! 
Confess!! The forced confessions of 
branded galley-slaves must be strange 
indeed! But the Church is here in 
more ways than one, and in some 
more promising. By every convict’s 
bed hangs a little lead crucifix, with 
holy water; coarse prints of sacred 
subjects, placed here with the best in- 
tentions, grace the begrimed walls: 
devotional verses are printed upon 
each; and a coloured print of the 
Madonna, behind a small, ever-burn- 
ing lamp, is placed at the head of each 
room, to which the guard, making the 
convicts imitate his example, touches 
his hat as he passes. Over every bed, 
the convict’s shoes, stockings, and civil 
costume are hung up, to remain there 
during his legal death, like dead men’s 
garments at the morgue at Paris; and 
here they often remain unworn for 
many years! You see the shoes, by 
whose nails the housebreaker may 
have been tracked; the hat that he 
wore in the murderous scuffle; the 
linen still stained with his own or his 
neighbour's blood; the coat rent in the 
affray. We asked for a little glos- 
sarial information. ‘ Latrocinio’s” 
jacket turned up, and the convict 
himself had no objection to tell us,— 
“ Mine is only highway robbery ; but 
if I rob you with violence at the corner 
of astreet, I wear a yellow jacket, and 
am marked ‘ Grasazzione’—grazia! 
If I slay you off-hand, it is only red 
homicide for a few years; but if I 
bear the badge of ‘ omicidia preme- 
ditata’ on my yellow jacket, it is 
for thirty years”—dene! We sawa 
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group of “ galeriens ” collected round 
the miserable table. One was seated, 
the rest were standing in their chains, 
and dictating to him who was writing. 
“ Whatis this?” ** They are getting 
the secretary to put down what they 
want to have purchased, and he is 
calculating it all up, before he sends 
it to the ‘custode.’” -One poor 
wretch, seated in a cornerby himself, 
much arrested our attention. His age 
about the “ mezzocammin’ della nostra 
vita,” but he looked old from sickness 
and suffering. His face livid, his lips 
blue—his ancles, from which the 
chains had been removed, swelled ; 
he sat, anxiously absorbed in his own 
painful sensations, and was breathing 
quick. We needed not feel his pulse, 
but we did. The custode smiles, and 
asks if we are medical. ‘“ These are 
three days that he has been off work,” 
said the custode. ‘ Caro lei che vo- 
lete ?”—** How can I work ?’’ asked 
the breathless man? ‘‘ He is not fit 
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to work,” we interposed. ‘Il signor 
chirurgo,” said the keeper, “ must 
settle that—my present orders are so 
and so; but he has a diseased heart!” 
And so in fact had the custode, only 
of a different kind; so he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, as 
he turned away, * Non so!’ Some- 
times they employ him, it seems, to 
write letters to their friends—* but we 
always see what they write,” said our 
amiable guide, who was the last person 
we should have chosen for our confi- 
dant; some write long letters to their 
wives, some to their children, for no 
women are admitted here.”” Here isa 
life where there is no admission for 
love or friendship—a life of degrada- 
tion and privation—a life of peril, 
hard fare, and reproach. Can any live 
such lives long? Yes; I saw many 
there who told me, with glee, that 
they had pessed within a few months, 
or years, their full period of suffering, 
and would be liberated at last! 


Mvuseums—at Home anp AsroaD. 


The merit of museums has always 
appeared to us to depend not so much 
upon their possessions, as upon the 


felicity in which these treasures are 
exhibited. Isolated specimens are, to 
the uninitiated, mere facts in natural 
history ; the arrangement and com- 
bining of these into groups forms a 
connected story, which cannot fail 
both to interest and to instruct. In 
short, those which are best adminis- 
tered are best. It certainly is not in 
the number of its stuffed hides, in the 
bleached skeletons of its “ ruminan- 


tia,” or in the jars contained in its cup- 
boards, that such exhibitions are rich ; 
but it is in proportion as these are 
made first to please the eye, and next 
to fix the attention. In this view, let 
us glance at a few of the happiest of 
these collections; and placing at the 
head of them our own incomparable 
garden in the Regent’s Park, we will 
suppose our reader on Houssin’s car- 
pet, and wish him over Alp and Apen- 
nine, to others on the banks of the 
a or at the foot of the Euganean 
ills. 


ZOoLoGIcaAL GARDENS. 


We have shown our authority, and 
placed our body in the one-fourth part 
of that ingenious plague, (not imagined 
by Dante himself,) the click revolving 
stive, and in one momont we are caged 
as effectually as the animals them- 
selves—caged in the incomparable 
garden, with Armidas out of number, 
and enchantments beyond our high- 
raised expectation. Right before you 
are the bears, at graceful gambols on 
their pole,—all being polar bears in 
this sense. One of them is looking 
out from the mast-head, and evidently 
making signals to us. Happy bears! 


the only awkward creatures are ye 
that the fair sex fancy ! Happy bears! 
who secure not only all the first out- 
breakings of unfatigued admiration 
from men, women, and children, but 
a Benjamin's share of the good things 
from the pastry-booth below. But, 
oh! thrice happy in these unfor-bearing 
days, when such a price is set upon 
your adipose tissues, and Mr Ross 
every now and then announces his in- 
tention of killing a fine fat creature of 
your species, with as little conscience 
as Bladon puts a turtle into his caul- 
dron. For ourselves, we always did 
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admire you; and never saw any one 
of you on his hind-legs in his na- 
tive shag, with forepaws gracefully 
doubled by his sides, [how that small, 
sly-eyed fellow looks up at us from the 
pit!) without recalling some of those 
curious biped specimens of /a jeune 
France, in singular costume, going 
about the Palais- Royale in hairy pa/e- 
tot, and ripe for mischief of any kind. 
How fraternally you all driuk out of 
the same pail, rub your noses against 
the same post, and beg for the same 
bit of bun which some mischievous 
urchin, taught by his seniors, has let 
down twenty times till within an inch 
of your crimson cesophagus. Always 
bring your Abernethy biscuiis here, 
you will want them for your favour- 
ites in the promenade. That eminent 
person conceived that a good medical 
manner might be picked up in this 
school ; and we confess we like it bet- 
ter than the monkey or the jackall 
manner, as the fashion of some is, 
and would sooner adopt it than others 
the scrape or the whine, by which 
some seek to degrade an honour- 
able profession. At this barrier, 
by a slightly inclined plane, we 
descend to the animals below stairs, 
having first sufficiently reconnoitred 
the fine position which time compels 
us to abandon, the best by far in the 
garden for the deliberate study of 
ladies’ ancles, as they stand behind the 
low parapet on tiptoe and lean over 
to make overtures to the bears. What 
a nasty creature that fellow is, half 
bear, half sloth, who smells at you 
through his bars, and rattles his over- 
grown incurvated toe nails, as he 
springs about his den, or protrudes 
the terrible apparatus towards mus- 
lin dresses, and other loose invest- 
ments of tender flesh and blood! We 
next encounter a long line of animals 
associated at once in their anatomical 
and moral character. There scowls 
the dark striped tyrant from Bengal, 
from the deepest recess of his cage, 
his eye blazing in the corner, and his 
very respiration a growl; there lies 
the lion, worthy of Rubens or Ca- 
nova; there bounds the graceful but 
hateful leopard, pacing his narrow 
prison with brisk light step, and sharp 
turn, and looking at the spectators, 
with an expression where ferocity 
strangely seems to blend with the 
love of admiration. They were not 
used to see parasols in the desert—see 
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how they whisk and swing the tail, 
and show the enameled teeth, with 
sardonic expression, as the offensive 
silk approaches! A little further on, 
we forget beasts and birds, and every 
living thing, in our admiration of the 
flowers, sprinkled over many a gay 
parterre, which tessellates the well 
rolled gravel. This is a real garden 
of plants—not merely a Necropolis 
of interred roots, epitaphed under 
their little white tomb-stones, but 
bear-garden, bird- garden, and flower- 
garden in one—a real Paradeisos! 
But to return to the animals. It is 
well worth the shilling you have paid, 
merely to have seen, even were it but 
for once, the attitudes, the tread, the 
& plomb, of those caged monsters ; to 
catch the old lion sleeping, as he slept 
to Canova, his terrible eye half closed, 
and half his lancets sheathed within 
that fore foot, so gracefully and harm- 
lessly protruding under the bars. As 
to the monkeys, they secure attention 
every where, by their fun, frolic, and 
grimace. Who can refuse to laugh 
at these hairy Odrys and Grimaldis, 
who grin and chatter away, though 
all are doomed to die prematurely of 
consumption ? An old monkey in 
England is a phenomenon of resist- 
ance to climate—constant exercise is 
no prophylactic, the warm cell and 
the tenderest care avail not. No 
office would ensure their lives at any 
premium. They may gibe and chat- 
ter away, but it may be fairly doubt- 
ed whether the poor monkeys, like 
other comedians, are not melancholy 
at heart—their acquaintanee list, their 
blue book must be constantly obso- 
lete; no tenant occupies his tiny - 
house for long; permanent friend- 
ships must be impossible; even the 
ourang-outang, the keeper’s pet, that 
impersonation of a _bandy-legged 
ostler, sits miserably by the side of 
his wizened wife’s flannel petticoat, 
and, like a consumptive lunatic, gazes 
vacantly as he minches and munches 
at his stick! But away to the birds, 
singing, chirping, or whistling their 
own happiness tothe passer by. There 
the deep- feathered cockatoo stretches 
forth his graceful head, and parts the 
feathers on his neck as if on purpose 
to be caressed, and evidently desiring 
to hold gentle converse with you as 
you.plunge your hand amidst his 
down. Surely it is not in this com- 
partment of the aviary that the cruel 
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serpent should have been shut up, 
among turtle doves and parroquets! 
for here the doa's fourteen feet of ir- 
resistible violence is coiled in harm- 
less sleep on a costly blanket ; and the 
double-barred cobra is waiting in grim 
repose till the next week's victim rab- 
bit be thrustinto his cage! Onthatpret- 
ty margined pond, his miniature Win- 
dermere, swims the black swan, with his 
fairer cousins, and other web-footed 
foreigners of distinction. Hard by, 
the king of birds, with drooping eye- 
lids, clings in solitary grandeur to 
his forlorn perch, with his yellow 
talons bent under him. His neigh- 
bour, the grey-necked vulture, flaps 
his colossal wings, or utters a carni- 
vorous cry, as he greedily rushes to 
the bars, equally ready to devour the 
gift or the hands that hold it; and 
the nimble kite, the bright-eyed de- 
stroyer of sparrows, and the owl 
staring at you through his round 
spectacles, and that offspring of 
clandestine marriage between phea- 
sant and fowl, and the gazza ladra, 
and the jackdaw, and all the little 
birds of the air, are all here. Last, 
in separate paddocks, as it behoves 
them, stalk those enormous fowls that 
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lay eggs big as unshelled cocoa- nuts, 
who mince their awkward steps, and 
come sidelong up to you. In coppices, 
beautifully enameled with crocuses 
and daisies, the soft-eyed deer quits 
his rich pasturage for a moment, to 
rub his cold black nose against the 
railing where you stand. The timid 
gazelle is here, and the elk, proud of 
his stately antlers; and, towering 
above all, the unwieldy elephant, 
with his rolling gait and his gouty 
legs, librating his trunk, and peeping 
out from between his ivory tusks; 
while, from the far end of his sub- 
stantial stall, the fiery eye of the 
shaggy bonassus arrests and facinates 
yours, as he glares on you wildly, 
and pushes his huge neck against the 
wooden barrier between him and the 
three slender giraffes, whose beauti- 
ful forms stand like Canova’s sister 
graces, intertwining their long amor- 
ous necks high over your head. But 
we are getting already too national, 
and, in our character of a traveller, 
are pledged to bring before our 
reader the merveilles, not so much of 
a similar as of a dissimilar character, 
which await him abroad. We will 
begin with Pisa. 


Pisa. 


That there be leaning towers, and 
campaniles, and campo santos, at 
Pisa, and duomos, and churches and 
bridges on the long dull quay of the 
Arno, the reader long since knew; 
but he probably may not know any 
thing of the unique farm of the Duke 
of Tuscany, on which the camel has 
supplanted the ox; and that it is no 
longer a scene in which the magnifi- 
cent horned cattle of Etruria are the 
protagonists, but a vision of the de- 
sert, with the beasts of the desert, and 
the very sands and tourbillons of the 
desert, to set it off! To others, the 
black and white chequer-work of the 
towers and churches of Pisa!—of our 
own doings, we shall record only our 
visit to the camel establishment, and 
our gleanings there, together with a 
brief notice of its most interesting and 
overlooked museum. 

** Our present number of camels,” 
said their head keeper to us asking for 
information, “ is about sixty ; fromten 
to fifteen yearly births make up our 
annual deficiency caused by death, or 


the sale of the old and infirm beasts 
to itinerant showmen. These persons 
pay us from forty-five to fifty sequins 
(L.20—L.23) for an old camel to lead 
about with a halter, and we have no 
difficulty in thus disposing of them. 
Such of our camels past their work, as 
are not thus got rid of, die not unfre- 
quently of accident, or of apoplexy, 
or still more frequently of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels. The age attained 
by the camel here, may be stated to 
be about that of the horse, viz., from 
twenty to twenty-five years. They 
eat about the same quantity of hay, but 
will find sustenance in grazing upon 
what would be sorry fodder for the 
latter. They drink seldom oftener than 
once in the twenty-four hours. The 
males alone are employed to work— 
are all stallions. The progeny of too 
young a camel are weak and sickly, 
and for this reason ours are not allow- 
ed to generate till they have attained 
their tenth year, from which period 
the rights of paternity are conceded 
to them, till they have passed their 
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eighteenth. During the cold months 
of the year, which is their season, it 
is not safe to approach them. As 
the time for their accouchement ap- 
proaches, (which is just one year after 
conception,) the females are narrowly 
watched by those whose office it is to 
attend the birth. They follow them 
about by day, and pen them up every 
night, and see that they have a com- 
fortable litter. When they are once 
confined, they are apt to quit the 
maison de couché, and to leave the 
young camel deserted; to prevent 
which, the keeper is often obliged to 
carry the suckling after its mother, 
and even place the teat in its mouth ; 
nor is the lady camel allowed to re- 
commence her Arab life in the pine- 
forest, for three or four months after- 
wards. To assert or think deformity 
of the camel kind, because other qua- 
‘drupeds have straight spines, would be 
indeed absurd. Yet certain it is that 
all protuberance of the dorsal column 
begins by giving this impression ; but 
really when protuberance of the belly 
comes in aggravation or in counterpoise 
of prominence of the spine, the impres- 
sion as to lines of beauty is highly un- 
favourable ; and we assure our readers 
that a camel, in that condition in which 


camels like to be who love their lords, 


is very unprepossessing indeed. Till 
four years old, the young camel is 
educated to be docile and humble; after 
this period they quit their mothers’ 
side, leave the sandy shore of their 
childhood, and are saddled with the 
panniers, which they carry for twenty 
years. As a camel’s natural pace— 
his “‘ ruminating” pace—is but about 
four miles an hour, he does not object 
to carry a thousand pounds, if it be 
equally balanced on his back, and 
Bajocchi used to send them down to 
Leghorn, laden with this weight of 
fodder, to the horses of the garrison. 
We saw one huge brute lying down, 
his morning labours over, to taste that 
repose, without which not even the 
longsuffering camel can continue his 
laborious life. He looked round at 
us from his straw, and seemed dis- 
pleased at our intrusion. As we drew 
near, the idea of having to get up and 
show himself for our amusement, 
seemed to cross his mind, and made 
him very angry. He began to work 
his bifid lip from side to side, and 
looked as cross as Lord B . when 
his nose is in motion, and the victim 
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of his sarcasm is beforeit. This mak~ 
ing of faces not succeeding, his next 
plan was to raise his head, only in- 
creasing his labial contortions, till at 
last he set his mouth wide open, and 
began to utter a series of harsh gut- 
tural sounds, accompanied with a look 
of such angry impatience, that we had 
no difficulty in at once understanding 
his displeasure. The keeper now tries 
to get him up, and up he gets, still 
protesting, however, that it is malgré 
fui. The man puts the panniers on 
his back, and this redoubles his wrath. 
He now scolds thick, his eyes are 
angry, and right ahead; till having 
lost all control over his temper, he 
brings up his inflamed pouch, which 
protrudes forth on both sides of his 
graminivorous jaws—it is scarcely 
swallowed again, when, like a globus 
hystericus, it works up again, and so 
on—(it is not every one who sees a 
camel in a passion.) He was now or- 
dered to kneel, and as he appeared 
slow, arod made its appearance, when 
the subdued brute turned an expostu- 
lating look to the keeper, as if he 
would say, “‘ strike, but fear.”’ 

It was very interesting to see a whole 
herd of male camels kneeling in a se- 
micircle, to get their panniers on, or 
at work. Midway between the farm 
and the sea, in the middle of the sandy 
road, we saw several lady camels stand- 
ing audaciously, in all the protuber- 
ance of advanced pregnancy and se- 
cured idleness. In this royal “chasse” 
rests might be seen set up here and 
there for unpractised guns to lean 
upon, amidst the pines and poplars ; 
while we were here, (as if to complete 
the oriental picture,) the sand rose 
and was whirled about in columns 
across our path—beyond us the sea 
was foaming, and a sentinel or two in 
military costume might be described 
on the look-out. The preventive ser- 
vice in which these persons were en- 
gaged was a curious one ; it was lite- 
rally to prevent any person carrying 
away any part of the sea, unless he 
had proper documents of authority to 
do so; for sea water yields salt, and 
salt res fisci est—nobody sells salt or 
gunpowder but the Duke. This sandy 
plantation of the Maremma has been 
turned to excellent account, and fur- 
nishes much wealth to Pisa; it is 
stocked with deer—1000 head are an- 
nually slaughtered, but the venison is 
by no means good, as it would seem, 
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for antelopes bring not more than one 
penny per pound! Boars also abound 
in the thicket, and grow fat upon the fine 
acorns of its ilex and Farnia oaks. The 
pine cones are also valuable ; gathered 
in by the camels, they are housed for 
the winter, and in summer are brought 
out and exposed to the sun, till they 
open and give out their little seed 
or nut—needed for the agro dolce 
sauce of the said boar. At the roots 
of the trees flourishes a little yellow 
fungus called a pinochiochi, which ri- 
vals the “ Pioppini,” or that variety 
of mushroom which affects the poplar. 
These, and the “ Morrecchi,” which 
abound at the foot of the farnia, are 
sold in great quantities towards au- 
tumn in the Pisan market. There 
Was a smart breeze, as we have hinted, 
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when we entered the royal preserves 
and a considerable fluster took place 
amongst the timber in consequence— 
the frailer inhabitants of the wood 
were shaken sorely, and all were put 
upon their metal. We felt quite sorry 
for a row of young acacias, as we 
watched their agitated movements, 
and their Angouleme screw curls all 
loose about their shoulders. The 
aspens were hysterical; the catalpe 
rattled his long pods, like castanets, to 
promote the dance; the dark olive 
sighed at being obliged to part with 
his unripe berry ; the ilex and the oak 
dropped their acorns in silent displea- 
sure; and every now and then an im. 
mature pine cone, full of turpentine, 
and heavy as a cricket ball, fell thun- 
dering at our feet. 


Museum. 


Thisis a small, but a most interesting 
one. Every glass-case conveys an epi- 
sode—astory—in natural history. The 
birds are admirably disposed, and the 
sight of them an ornithological treat. 
Had the present celebrated professor, 
Sari, had the fixing of each, he could 


scarcely have given a greater felicity 
of attitude to all, without giving one 


false “ pose’ to any of them. There 
was the mother quail, fat and freckled, 
sitting in moss, with all her little 
freckled offspring before, around, up- 
on her back, under her belly, and 
between her wings, a beautiful little 
group of innocence on eider down. 
There was a poor blackbird perched 
on a tree, and thence beholding a vil- 
lanous marten on another, where her 
own nest lay unprotected, with his 
maligaant snout within one inch of 
the little brood. The poor bird is in 
agony, and cannot fail to excite the 
sympathy of all who behold her. 
Many a sigh has she doubtless extort- 
ed from young mothers. A crowd of 
speckled starlings draw off our atten- 
tion to see what they may be about. 
We should say, at this distance, by 
observing their position, that they are 
particularly happy; but they are at 
nasty work as we get near, picking 
from the nares of a goat's head the 
unclean progeny of the blowfly, over 
which, true to their instincts, their 
buzzing mothers hover in swarms. An 
old bluebottle seems fascinated to the 
«Spot. An audacious bird has carried 


off one of her brood ; it is writhing on 
her bill; and she who has been the 
parent of a thousand such, will ere 
long sit like Niobe over her slaught- 
ered brood! From the starling we 
turn to a pond-of frogs. They are 
the common frog, destined for fricas- 
see, aS a printed notice informs the 
uninitiated, and look as if they were 
suspicious of our observing them, with 
that very recollection in our heads ; 
those of them fairly in the water take 
care to keep all but their heads below, 
while others lurk under the leaf of the 
water lily. A marvellous represen- 
tation is before us of a frog’s soiree 
about hay-time. Some seem leg-weary 
with the length of way they have 
come ; and, conscious of having con- 
tracted some soils, are about to wash 
themselves before the music begins. 
One idle fellow, who has been bathing 
all day, stretches out his lazy length 
on a bit of wood, and floats in luxury 
on the pond, in which attitude his hind 
quarters look particularly fat and in- 
viting ; he sees you think so, and in 
another moment will be down head- 
foremost, and out of danger. After 
a few minutes, as we stand gazing on 
them, our friends the frogs have taken 
confidence, and opine that we do not 
intend, pro hac vice, to molest them ; 
a whole population, that had at first 
escaped our observation, now come in 
view. One sprawls with another on 
his back; two or three are blowing 
out their buccinators ; a third is trying 
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a sort of mesmerism on the body of a 
young slug, making passes with his 
tongue, and staring her out of coun- 
tenauce with goggle eyes. If he fail 
to fascinate like other magnetisers, he 
will take substantial revenge, and eat 
up his victim. Now, is that diapha- 
nous medium, on which, or in which, 
all this is transacted, really not water ? 
To resolve this doubt, and at the 
danger of unperching a thrush, who is 
watching the froggery from a thorn, 
we lift the apparatus upside down, 
and lo! the seemingly liquid medium 
is as solid as rock-crystal! Let those 
who would see how amiable a hedge- 
hog can look, when she is a mother, 

p under a neighbouring cover; 
the little dears, for whom she has 
made the sacrifice of coming here to 
exhibit, are all round her, and as 
prickly as herself—one is still coiled 
up asleep, another on his back is just 
opening his eyes to unroll himself for 
the day. Such a prickly progeny 
must make suckling one’s own any 
thing but pleasant. A little camel, 
white and woolly, stands, in three 
months’ helplessness, on a shelf. She 
came from the Pisan farm. The 
young camel is always thus white. 
The miniature wonders of else invi- 
sible botany are here displayed on a 
scale such as Mirbel and his micro- 
scope make them out; but wax will 
change colour, and a wax mushroom, 
however correct the likeness may be 
at first, soon changes to a toadstool 
hue. This, indeed, happens not only 
to mushrooms, to fruits, and to flowers 
in wax, but, alas! to ladies’ busts. Our 
own artist in Paris told us, and as all 
may see, he never would have his 
Psyche done again. He would leave 
her, he said, to turn round in his win- 
dow as at first, and never forget to 
wind her up; she should always be 
coiffée in the last mode ; but as to her 
complexion, he had made up his mind 
to be indifferent about that, for he had 
always had her three times painted 
and restored by the modeller, and, 
notwithstanding all this expense, he 
did not believe she had ever brought 


BoTAaNIcAL 


The pride of this garden is English 
—its three principal trees came from 
London, and were planted here half a 
century ago—viz., a cedar of Lebanon, 
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him a new customer. A branch of 
the oleander in flower bears a specimen 
of that beautiful sphinx, the zerea, 


‘whose escutcheon is a death’s head. 


She sits there as if proposingtto all who . 
pass, (her empty crysalis lying be- 
low,) the riddle of her birth! She 
had entered that fragile receptacle a 
lengthy many-footed voracious cater- 
pillar ; who could expect her to ap- 
pear to the world in her present cha- 
racter of a feathered hexapod, of ° 
exquisite symmetry, with an apparatus 
no longer suited for chewing cabbage 
(which her reformed taste now repu- 
diates,) but a spiral tube expressly de- 
stined for the enjoyment of the nesta- 
rium? Behind her, you have a speci- 
men of the imperfect insect that knows 
not of any beyond the caterpillar 
state, or dreams of higher destiny than 
that in which he died. Ye lovers of 
boar-hunting on old sarcophagi, ye 
amateurs who would give much to 
possess a genuine Schneider, look to 
the drama enacted here! Does not 
the tusked old sow look asif she would 
instantly break cover and be at you, 
and bring her enemies the dogs 
through the shattered glass? There 
she stands magnificently at bay, and 
looks in her erect attitude like those 
heroes in the Farnese, who see Me- 
dusa’s head, and as they look, are 
hardening into stone. A huge point 
from a snapt spear is buried in her 
back ; one dog is hanging to her ear, 
and another, disemboweled, is dying 
under her belly. There she stands! 
These and similar groups make us 
careless to look at an immense aviary, 
that, without uttering a note, is sing- 
ing around us; or at the monkeys, 
who grin, or swing suspended by their 
coiled tails, for their own pleasure ; or- 
at those great birds, who fill whole 
presses with their grotesque forms, 
curly to the rump, and with legs as 
thick as a donkey's. It is altogether 
a fine collection. We would stay 
longer, but there is the botanic garden 
to be visited, and we are to-morrow 
to reach Florence, by an inexorable 
engagement with a vetturino. 


GARDEN. 


surpassed, however, by the one at 
Paris, an oriental willow of unex- 
ampled luxuriance, and two Magnolias 
(grandifolia,) that spread out to their 
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hearts’ content, and cover many 
perches of ground. The oaks make 
a family tryst of it: there is the 
Quercus rotundifolia of Spanish ori- 
gin, and famous food for cattle, the 
llex oak, and the Farnia, (Quercus 
cerus,) the Balotta oak, furnishing 
a sweet acorn equal to the chestnut in 
flavour, and our own Quercus robur, 
on whose leaves Gaetano Mazoni, 
“a dyer of Leghorn, lately turned out 
a colony of cocci to pasture in the 
Maremma ; there they multiplied, and 
acquired an exceedingly fine colour ; 
the great show carpet of St Peter’s 
was dyed in one pound of these very 
dried insects, and with the most-bril- 
liant success. The tobacco plant was 
not afraid to show his face here, 
despite antinicotian tariffs and Tuscan 
despotism, blooming in every variety 
in broad leaves, and lanceolate leaves, 
besides a little pigmy kind that is 
more flower than leaf. We saw the 
coffee tree, that carries its berry under 
its arm, and the Ficus elasticus was 
made to yield a small quantity of its 
milky caoutchouc ; a Laurus cam- 
phore yielded us evidence of that 
substance concealed within its leaves. 
The Mimosa pudica did not escape 
our notice ; we touched her trembling 
leaves, and they closed on their 
drooping stems—a little red flower 
(Portulacca Gilesi) set, on similar 
provocation, all its yellow anthers in 
motion, as if they had beenits antenne ; 
nor were the sensibilities of the Cuc- 
tus opuntie more obtuse—the Acarus 
calamus, whose soaked root gives its 
bitter principle to “* vermuth,” grew 
in a small tank, amidst other aquatic 
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plants. The ebony tree (Diospyros), 
which we had seen in blossom at 
Padua (in May) was now ripe, and 
yielded its sweet but astringent fruit, 
in appearance vastly similar to the 
scorie apple. The new wood of this 
tree is white, like other wood; it is 
only the old wood or “ anima” of the 
plant, that is black, and which consti- 
tutes the ebony. ‘There was no end 
to the medicinal plants of this garden, 
henbane, and hemlock, and stramoni- 
um, and Elaterium (luffa) with pods 
as big as cucumbers, Afropa belladon- 
na in her pink bonnet, and all the 
poisons! We saw the beautiful Musa 
paradisaica, the Banana tree, which is 
always cribbed down to a glass room 
of twenty feet, and breaking its neck 
against the windows—melancholy it 
looks! and always reminds us of our 
old acquaintance the elephant in Ex- 
eter "Change; its bark shows the 
cellular arrangement of growth which 
is common to other plants, where, 
however, the microscope is generally 
required to make it visible ; it yields 
a strong smell of cucumber when cut 
across. We saw much that we shall 
like to see again and again, and 
amongst these particularly, the Japan 
medlar (Mesplus Japonicus), which 
we had tasted ripe, and an excellent 
fruit it is, at Genoa, in the month of 
May ; and which we found in most 
fragrant blossoming here in September! 
So that this extraordinary tree either 
brings with it a new code for regula- 
ting the growth of vegetables from 
Japan, or makes to itself an unsocial 
system here. 


FLorencE Museum. 


Our arm has been seized by the 
youngest (not very young) of two 
Florentine females (not very hand- 
some) who have just entered the wax 
gallery, and, unable to read what is 
written over a foetus of twelve days’ 
old, have requested us to interpret. 
We do so; she clasps her hands in 
ecstasy, and asks about the next. It 
is a wax accoucheé, deposited upon an 
ornamented couch, and provokes the 
exclamation, ‘ Ah che bella Donna!” 
as if they were looking at Titian’s 
Venus in the Tribune. At length 
we are obliged to turn off abruptly 
from the two fair ones, under pain of 


not seeing any thing but what might 
move their curiosity. After passing 
through a suite of rooms, devoted se- 
verally to bones, muscles, joints, 
nerves and viscera, besides much com- 
parative anatomy, where the huge 
elephant and well-riveted giraffe 
stand stiff on their wooden foot-boards, 
in a grove of antlers and horns, 
foreign and domestic, with whales’ 
vertebrz, and huge fragments of pot- 
ted mammoth and shark’s jaws, over 
our head, and hyenas grinning at us 
under the table, we enter the insect 
compartment, which was what we came 
to see; where our friend Dr Passerini 
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is waiting to receive us, and where 
we are sure of beguiling away an 
agreeable and instructive hour. Dr 
Passerini, is a very intelligent and 
amiable person, who began to love 
insects while a boy, and now follows 
up his passion with unwearied assi- 
duity in spectacles. Placed at Flo- 
rence in the midst of the fine arts, he 
sticks true fo nature, and prefers the 
“Io” or “ Vanissa” of God’s own 
colouring, to all the Titians of the 
gallery! His own coat may be some- 
what seedy, for it is not on his own 
dress that he spends his money ; but 
his butterflies are select, and their 
pelisses are without speck! He is 
liberal, like all men of science, and 
integer vite scelerisque purus, which all 
collectors are not. He is not one of 
those who would cheat a brother ento- 
mologist in a transaction about a /on- 
gicorn, or would glue legs, not his 
own, into acetonia. Alas! we have 
known gentry of this sort, (Paris 
abounds in them,) whom we would 
not leave in aroom alone with a good 
insect for something! who call them- 
selves naturalists by profession, and 
hang out a glass frame full of beetles, 
by way of signboard to their premises, 
where they sit reducing dislocations, 
splicing antenne, and labelling speci- 
mens for young beginners, to be sold 
very dear, and with apparent reluc- 
tance! The insects at the museum 
were not, perhaps, in good preserva- 


THE 


We enter this vast noiseless aviary, 
where a thousand birds are spell- 
bound into silence! there they stood, 
the mother birds looking affectionately 
off their perches on the mossy cradles 
where the callow brood reposed, each 
name upon each nest! The family 
of the ** Passeres” was there in great 
muster, with all their distant foreign 
relations ; but no chirping being per- 
mitted, each cock stood stiffly by his 
dame, their beaks, like the faces of 
partners misallied in a quadrille, look- 
ing from off each other into the eentre 
ofthe room. Amongst this division 
we note all the numerous small birds, 
which constitute the chief game in an 
Italian market, and all the finches, and 
they are few, of the Italian grove. 
But we had all the fine foreigners of 
the tropics to keep them company. 
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tion ; but it was vastly interesting to 
look at an old collection, as left by 
Geoffrey, Fabricius, and Latreille, and 
with the old names—a collection 
formed before man looked too cu- 
riously for minute differences, or 
sought to distinguish an insect in 
order to distinguish themselves. Here 
we saw, with no ordinary interest, a 
specimen of that small and by no 
means rare or very brilliant insect, 
the Necrobium ruficolle, which saved 
the life of the celebrated Latreille. 
In prison during the Reign of Terror, 
and daily expecting to be led to exe- 
cution, one of these litile creatures 
appeared one morning at his window. 
It was thena new insect. He secured 
and sent the captive to one of the Di- 
rectory, whom he knew to be fond of 
entomology. The present propitiated 
the man in power, who could not let 
brother entomologist go to the scaffold, 
and interceded effectually for his pre- 
servation. Well might the periled 
man, in gratitude to the small crea- 
ture for his deliverance, express his 
obligation in the universal language 
of science—* Insectum mihi carissi- 
mum! illis enim infelicissimis tempo- 
ribus, quibus calamitatum omnium 
pondere obruta Gallia trepidante 
gemebat, amicissimis auxiliantibus 
Bory St Vincent, Dargelas, Burdiga- 
lensibus, (posteriori maxime,) hoc 
animalculum mihi libertatis salutisque_ 
occasio miranda evasit.” 


Birps. 


There were the sylve, in their yellow 
pelisses ; the trochilus, or humming- 
bird, in his brilliant shot red and green 
waistcoat ; the cereba, that looked 
as if she had been steeped in liquid 
lapis-lazuli, and many others, blazed 
away, or shone the despair even of 
Venetian colouring, on the sun-illu- 
mined panes of an old Gothic cathe- 
dral. Amongst the gallinaceous 
birds, we stop to salute a gallant cock, 
the Hector of the group, who shines 
in glossy green armour, and has a 
plume of burnished feathers topping 
his erect crest; whatever his country, 
Greek or Barbarian, well he deserves 
his Homeric name of “ Lophophorus 
refulgens !” Next came the grallipides, 
those birds on “ stilts,” indebted per- 
haps to Plautus for the name, (cursu 
cervum,grallatorem gradu vinoceuntes,) 
D 
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curiously attitudinizing on one leg, or 
poising their high-titled personages, 
@ aplomb, on both sides at once ; the 
ostrich’s leathery thighs were there 
trolling over her eggs; and the 
“ Ibis,” dressed out like a “ cardinal” 
in scarlet; and those saucy “ becs 
retroussés ” birds, the ** recurvirostra,” 
turning up their long bills as they 
looked at you! In passing out of 


this aviary into the darker room, where 
solitary eagles confront keen-eyed 
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kites, and the horned owl sits in her 
spectacles blinking at the hooded 
grey-eyed vulture, our attention is 
forcibly arrested by that uncommonly 
silly fellow, the goose, with his name 
distinctly written on his green goose- 
berry iris, and a printed notice round 
his neck, drawing himself up and look- 
ing half-pleased half-sulky, like a fool, 
who does not know why you stare at 
him, but hopes it may be a tribute of 
your respect to his superior parts. 


SnakeE-Room. 


Confined here rather by fascination 
than design, we look around and see 
colossal boas rolled upon themselves, in 
the absence of any object to implicate 
within their immense folds; their last 
east skin is folded up carefully and 
beside them: vipers are here open- 
mouthed, with their lancets ready for 
instant innoculation: and the snake, 
in whose tail nature places the rattle, 
to warn you, as some will have it, of 
the danger of his head! Small wiry 
ophidians, rising perpendicularly, like 
figurantes, on the very tip-toe of their 
tail, stiff as corkserews, and looking 
implike through their small round eyes! 
The “coluber sestivus,” that gave 
you no pleasant recollections of sum- 
mer, showed his many spotted coils ; 
while freckled and specked boccals of 


poisonous reptiles, less known than 
these, filled all the glass cupboards 
around. The “amphisbena,” that 
does not know his head from his tail, 
was there; and lizards, who, no doubt 
in consideration that they frequently 
lose that appendage, have been fur- 
nished by nature, in a provident 
freak, with one that was bifurcated. 
The cameleon, no longer not knowing 
what hue to assume next, is immutably 
bleached in spirits of wine; and the 
wide-mouthed batrachii, blown out 
and glazed, are fixed half erect on their 
bandy legs, or swim in large jars of 
white brandy. 

These are but slight glimpses of 
the abounding interest of those collec- 
tions, concerning which it were beside 
our purpose at present to say more. 
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Ir is told of Bishop Butler, the 
celebrated author of the “ Analogy,” 
that one day, being observed by his 
chaplain to be peculiarly immersed in 
thought, he enquired what was its 
subject. ‘I was considering,” said 
the philosopher, ‘ whether, as indivi- 
duals go mad, whole nations may not 
also go mad.”” What so profound an 
enquirer might have made of his con- 
jecture, is unluckily lost to the world ; 
but the statements which we are now 
about to give, show sufficiently that 
vast multitudes may be as fantastic, 
as wild, and as headlong as any lunatic 
under the sky. It will be seen that 
men may act, en masse, as much in 
contradiction to common sense, to 
common interest, and to common ex- 
perience, as if they were mistaking 
crowns of straw for crowns of jewels ; 
and that millions of men may be as 
easily duped, chicaned, and plundered, 
as the simplest dreamer of waking 
dreams, who takes counters for gui- 
neas, and canvass for cloth of gold. 

The physical theory of those obser- 
vations remains for higher science 
than man has yet attained. But no- 
thing can be more palpable than that 
there are faculties of sympathy in the 
human intellect not dissimilar to those 
which make our tears fall at the sight 
of tears, or our frames quiver at pecu- 
liar sounds, and that those faculties 
may be given, as all our other facul- 
ties are, for great purposes of wisdom 
and happiness; while, like all those 
faculties, they are capable of being 
perverted into instruments of great 
suffering and singular folly. It is 
obvious, also, that all the higher order 
of delusions have always fastened 
themselves upon some natural and 
even meritorious impression of the 
time, and, taking advantage of the 
impulse, have inflamed the good into 
vast and sweeping evil. Thus the 
Crusades originated in the newly- 
risen spirit of reverence for the land 
trod by the first leaders of Christian- 
ity. Thus the various schemes of 
the alchemists took advantage of the 
justifiable desire in the multitude to 
acquire wealth, and in the philosopher 


to penetrate into the secrets of nature. . 
Thus astrology took advantage of the 
natural homage to the Hand which 
made the lights of heaven, and the 
growing love for investigating the 
sublime mysteries of the skies. Thus 
even the extravagances of witchcraft, 
magic, and its whole class of fearful 
and disturbing delusions, found their 
impulse in the natural and solemn 
anxiety to search into our own fate, 
the destiny of kingdoms, and the pro- 
found and awful career of the world 
tocome. Mankind, in successive ages, 
seems wandering through a great gal- 
lery of successive fatuities—some bold 
and brilliant, some feeble and squalid, 
some merely eccentric, and some fierce 
and fearful, of which it mounts the 
successive pedestals, dresses itself in 
the robes, and adopts the characters. 

But the rapidity with which the 
harmless absurdity has often darkened 
into the remorseless crime, should be 
a warning to legislators and nations 
against all deviations from the path 
of soberness. Against these devia- 
tions, we admit that there is a growing 
barrier in the general life of labour 
and general difficulty of subsistence 
inflicted on European nations. Po- 
verty is a great restorer of the mind 
to the stern realities of existence. Yet 
what could be more rapid than the 
change of England, two centuries 
ago, from the mild monarchical feel- 
ing to the fury and tyranny of the 
Commonwealth—or the change of 
France from festivity and loyalty into 
the maniacal horrors of the Revolu- 
tion ? 

The work which has suggested 
these remarks, is one of research and 
ingenuity, but it goes only into a 
very limited portion of the subject. 
It is true, that space is required, but 
so much interest might be thrown 
upon the national history of the bu- 
man mind, that we should be glad to 
see the topic adopted on a more diver- 
sified and comprehensive scale. The 
chapter of human extravagances is 
but half opened, and we propose heads 
for its further investigation. The 
investigation would derive additional 
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interest from its being ranged under 
centuries, and exhibiting the actual 
connexion between the “ delusions” 
and the habits of the age. Thus a 
striking intellectual view of the six- 
teenth century might give the history 
of the Fountain of Youth, which so 
many adventurers went to seek in the 
South Seas, and the dreams of Eldo- 
rado, eminently the result of the ro- 
mantic and adventurous age of Eliza- 
beth. Ascending still higher, the 
fifteenth might give the history of the 
Philosopher’s Stone, and the Elixir 
of Immortality. The fourteenth the 
age of astrology. The thirteenth the 
fortune-telling and juggling of the 
wandering minstrels of France and 
Italy. The twelfth the papal assump- 
tion of universal temporal power, as 
curious a delusion as any in the annals 
of human craft. The tenth, ninth, 
and eighth, might exhibit the con- 
nexion of relic worship, of legends, 
and spiritual terrors, with the power 
of Rome, and the profound ignorance 
of the people. Thus going back to 
the Gothic invasions, and those wild 
and often terrible superstitions con- 
nected with their worship in the forests 
and deserts of the north. The fourth 


and third centuries might give a va- 


luable view of those stern superstitions 
of the Egyptian anchorites, which 
spread so rapidly through the Chris- 
tian world, and formed the ground- 
work of the whole conventual system 
of later times. 

Or, returning towards our own 
period, there would be ample materials 
for curious and interesting narrative, 
in the miracles of the Abbe Paris in 
the eighteenth century, in the divining 
rod, and in the mesmerism of France, 
and the illuminatism of Germany. The 
miracles of Prince Hohenlohe are the 
only contribution which the nineteenth 
century is yet prepared to add tosuch 
an enquiry. But the horrors and 
absurdities of the French Revolution 
covered so large a space of the Euro- 
pean mind within our memory, that 
human vice or folly has scarcely been 
able yet to find a spot to pitch its tent 
upon. But our age will not be with- 
out its share. Some new extravagance 
will run away with the common un- 
derstanding of man, and whether it 
be popery or puseyism, revolution or 
the art of flying, teetotalism or pro- 
jects for living on sawdust, and ex- 
tracting champagne out of ditch- 
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water, the world will not be left with- 
out its legacy of delusion for the laugh 
and for the rivalry of posterity. 

We come to the moneyed delusion ; 
the most showy piece of financial 
charlatanism on record. 

There is nothing new under the 
sun. Everyindividual who has money, 
is marked as the natural object of 
swindlers. Every nation which has 
money, becomes equally the natural 
object of conspirators against its 
purse. The cause and the consequence 
go together, by a strict necessity. 
Such things never happen in poor 
countries. As Hudibras remarks— 


** No Jesuit e’er took in hand 

To build a church in barren land, 
Nor ever thought it worth his while 
A Russ or Swede to reconcile.” 


France, though never equaling the 
wealth of England, at least during 
the last two centuries, has always 
been an opulent kingdom. Its ferti- 
lity, its favourable climate, and the 
frugal habits of its people, have al- 
ways made it recover with singular 
ease from the poverty produced by 
its rebellions and wars. But this easy 
recovery has been attended with pe- 
culiar dangers. Its despotic mon- 
archs, finding wealth pouring sponta- 
neously into their hands, have often 
been tempted to waste it in desperate 
invasions of Europe, or on profligate 
corruptions of manners at home. 
From the time of Francis I. to that 
of Louis X1V., the alternation of par- 
simonious with profligate princes, had 
exhibited alternately the power of 
France to restore itself, and the power 
of the throne to exhaust the public 
prosperity. But the death of Louis 
XIV. was a crisis in public affairs. 
No king of France had so much em- 
bodied in his own character the spirit 
of the nation. He was generous, 
splendid, aspiring, and bold, but this 
was the bright side of the medal. He 
could be selfish, pitiful, insidious, and 
wasteful. This last quality was ulti- 
mately felt by his people to threaten 
France with ruin. The enormous ex- 
penses of his wars, and the scandal- 
ous prodigality of his court, had long 
threatened France with bankruptcy ; 
and at his death in 1715, the cry arose 
that the kingdom was ruined. Still 
the expenditure was below the re- 
venue, the former being but 142 mil- 
lions of livres, while the latter was 
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145, thus leaving three millions of 
surplus. But then there was a debt 
of 3000 millions, for which this sur- 
plus was the only sum provided to 
discharge the interest. The Duke of 
Orleans, who was appointed regent 
during the minority of Louis XV., 
then only seventeen years old, as- 
sumed the power of the throne, with 
no other faculties for its guidance 
than a great deal of wit, a great deal 
of gayety, and a passion for pleasure 
astonishing even to the French them- 
selves. 

We have already observed, that 
“there is nothing new under the 
sun ;” and the condition of France, 
the king, and the finances, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI., has the strongest 
imaginable similitude to that of France 
at the commencement of the regency. 
The remedy for the evil in both in- 
stances was also the same; for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the government from 
the responsibilities of a national bank- 
ruptcy, the calling of the States- 
General was advised. But the catas- 
trophe of the French monarchy was 
destined to the delay of nearly a 
century. The Duc de Noailles, a 
man of penetration, and wise be- 
yond his time, resisted the revival of 
a power so undefined, and suggested 
the hazards of popular legislation so 
powerfully, that the regent, shrewd 
with all his dissoluteness, shrank 
from the experiment, and put off 
a day which might thereby have 
anticipated the horrors of the Revo- 
lution. 

But money must be found to pay 
the public creditor ; and the first ex- 
pedient showed at once the dishonesty 
and the ignorance of the French finan- 
ciers. The coinage was called in, and 
a new coinage issued to the holders, 
at a depreciation of one.fifth. By 
this operation, a sudden gain was 
made of twenty-two millions of livres. 
But every holder of 1000 livres was 
cheated of 200. This was of course 
instantly felt in the price of eorn, and 
commodities of all kinds, as also in 
the exchanges; and on the whole, 
France probably lost ten times the 
amount which the minister gained ; 
but the immediate evil was lightened, 
and the fraud was forgotten. 

The Government having fallen in 
popular estimation by cheating the 
people, now made an attempt to re- 


cover popularity, by giving up its 
servants to public vengeance. The 


_ farmers-general had long been an ob- 


noxious class; contracting for the re- 
ceipt of the revenues, they were na- ° 
turally tempted to deal severely with 
reluctant payers of taxes. Obloquy 
naturally directed itself against them, 
and their employment, unpopular from 
its circumstances, was pronounced to 
involve every subtlety of chicane, and 
every atrocity of oppression. Some 
of them had grown immensely rich, 
and might justly be suspected of fraud, 
but the Government fell with indiscri- 
minate violence upon them all. We 
see in this act, how closely the Revo- 
lution of 1789 copied the regency, 
The iniquitous decree which flung all 
the bankers and moneyed men of Paris 
and the provinces into dungeons, 
within our memory, was only a 
repetition, though on a more sweep- 
ing scale, of the persecution which 
assailed the moneyed men of almost a 
century before. Informers were en- 
couraged to give evidence against 
them, by the promise of a fifth of their 
fines. A tenth of all their goods dis 
covered was given to the discoverers. 
The innkeepers were commanded to 
refuse horses to them, when in their 
fright they endeavoured to escape 
from France. As they were actually 
the collectors of the whole revenue, 
and of course employed a vast number 
of subordinate officers, all those offi- 
cers sharing the same odium were*ex- 
posed to the same punishment. The 
Bastile was crowded with the princi- 
pals, theprovincial prisons were equally 
crowded with their dependents. The 
fortunate distinction between this pe- 
riod and that of the Revolution was, 
that the populace were not yet the 
executioners of the law; and out of 
their whole number, but one, Samuel 
Bernard, a farmer-general, was put to 
death. He was so opulent, that he 
was able to offer six millions of livres 
for his life. But he must have been 
remarkable for oppression or atrocity 
of some kind; for, tempting as the 
offer was to a prodigal court, it dared 
not remit his sentence. The remain- 
ing criminals, if such they were, ex- 
piated their offences in the pillory, the 
galleys, or the dungeon. But the 
hint of fine, perhaps adopted from the 
offer of the unfortunate farmer-gene- 
ral, became soon realized in the prae- 
tice of the government, The offence 
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of the rich, whatever it might be, was 
atoned for by a sum of money; and by 
this single contrivance, the government 
squeezed out of the collectors of the 
revenue not less than 180 millions of 
livres. Nothing could be more 
popular than this mode of raising 
money; for it at once spared the 
pockets of the people, and punished 
the most unpopular class in France. But 
the use of this enormous sum was the 
reverse of popular. The regent was 
notoriously the most profligate indi- 
vidual in the most profligate country 
of Europe. Prodigality and profli- 
gacy are twins in every country. A 
hundred millions of this money were 
lavished no one could tell how, unless 
it was in extravagant largesses to the 
companions of the regent’s pleasures, 
or in personal excess. The example 
of the court, always contagious, pro- 
duced corruption in every act, and 
every organ of the state. It produced 
corruption even in the infliction of the 

enalties. Fines were sold, even be- 


ore they were raised. The story is 
told of a nobleman of the court, who 
came to one of those rich culprits, then 
under sentence of a heavy fine, and 
offered to obtain his acquittance for a 


bribe of a hundred thousand crowns. 
The answer was, ** You are too late, 
my lord; your wife has been here 
already, and made a bargain with me 
for fifty thousand.” But remedies of 
this order were obviously temporary, 
and must end in general ruin. The 
money disappeared not only from the 
farmers-general, but from every class 
ofcommerce. The regent was slowly 
roused from his lethargy, but the time 
was come when he could sleep no 
longer ; and when at last he opened 
his eyes, he saw the whole country on 
the eve of famine and rebellion. 

This was the time for charlatans, 
and the most complete of charlatans 
suddenly appeared. John Law was 
born in Edinburgh in 1671, the son 
of a goldsmith, who gradually acquired 
wealth sufficient for the purchase of 
an estate, from which he was desig- 
nated Law of Lauriston. The gold- 
smith of his day was generally a bank- 
er, and young Law acquired his first 
knowledge of banking in his father’s 
counting-house. But the vivacity of 
his disposition, and the shapeliness of 
his figure, introducing him into society, 
where he was even called Beau Law, 
he at length grew weary of the desk, 
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and the death of his father in 1688, 
making him master of the estate, 
he set out for London and the world. 
In London his life was what might be 
expected from a man of great personal 
vanity, no principle, and a passion for 
indulgence of every kind. Gaming 
was the fashionable vice of the age. 
Law soon became a most dexterous 
gamester. But fortune is proverbially 
a coquette, and after some years of 
remarkable success, suddenly every 
thing went wrong with him, and he 
was forced to mortgage Lauriston. His 
gallantries, still more culpable, brought 
him into still more serious hazard. 
He was engaged in a duel; and though 
he escaped, yet, having killed his ad- 
versary, he was tried for murder, and 
sentenced to death. The sentence 
was commuted to a fine, on ap appli- 
cation to the court, which regarded 
his act only as manslaughter. But, 
on an appeal from the family of the 
deceased, he was detained in prison. 
From this confinement he contrived 
to make his way to the continent; a 
reward was offered for his apprehen- 
sion, but in vain, and he remained 
abroad, pursuing a rambling, but 
evidently an unprincipled career, 
gambling and speculating in every 
country from Flanders to Hungary. 
His ultra-dexterity at play was so re- 
markable as even to attract the notice 
of the higher powers, and he was suc- 
cessively expelled by the magistracy 
from Venice, Genoa, and Paris. 

But during all this period of idle- 
ness, and often of personal distress, 
Law had not forgotten the lessons of 
his early life ; and finance, and its ap- 
plication to the various necessities of 
the European states, was the frequent 
study of a mind, evidently subtle and 
inventive by nature. In an early 
part of his exile, he is said to have 
even ventured back to Scotland, for 
the purpose of urging the plan of a 
Scottish Land Bank—the notes issued 
by which were never to exceed the 
value of all the lands of the kingdom. 
The principle of all Law’s projects 
was, * that no country can grow rich 
which limits itself to a circulation in 
specie ; and that paper is essential to 
the development of the national re- 
sources ;” an assertion which, in that 
day, and especially on the continent, 
was looked on by the multitude with 
unbelief and horror, by some as a 
brilliant discovery, and by all as a 
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novelty, involving the most unlimited 
consequences, whether for good or 
evil. By the caution or timidity of 
the Scottish legislature it was rejected, 
a resolution being put upon the jour- 
nals, * that to establish any kind of 
paper credit, so as to force it to pass, 
was an improper expedient.” 

In France, perhaps so early as 1708, 
Law proposed his plan to the Finance 
Minister. But the King was probably 
startled at its boldness, and got rid of 
it, on the easy plea of his being a 
heretic—an objection which was fatal 
in the most superstitious, yet most 
immoral, court of Europe. 

Law was never able to remain long 
in one place. The vocation of a 
gamester is locomotive, and when he 
has plucked his dupes sufficiently in 
one quarter, he naturally looks for 
fresh plunder wherever he can. He 
now made his way into Italy ; but, on 
the road, he attempted the credulity 
of the Duke of Savoy. It is remark- 
able, and yet only a common instance 
of the advantages of difficulty to sove- 
reigns as well as their inferiors, that 
the dukes of Savoy during the last 
two centuries, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, had been able princes. The 
secret seems to have lain in the hazard 
of their thrones, placed on the frontier 
of Italy, and always involved in the 
attacks and intrigues carried on by 
France on the one side, and Austria 
and the Italian States on the other. 
Savoy was kept in perpetual peril, of 
course compelled to use all its skill to 
save its existence, and thus the dukes 
became diplomatists and warriors 
malgré. The general quietude of 
Italy towards the close of the last cen- 
tury relaxed the fears of the Piedmon- 
taise Government, and probably re- 
laxed the activity ; for nothing can be 
more certain, than that when Napo- 
leon, at the head of his ragged repub- 
licans, dashed into the duchy, he 
swept every thing before him, as the 
horse’s tail sweeps flies. Piedmont 
and Savoy, the strongest countries in 
Europe, a continued fortress of moun- 
tain, torrent, and precipice, was over- 
run as if it had been a sheepfold— 
king, court, and all, were hurried off 
as if the French army had been an 
inundation, and the Piedmontaise 
royalty stubble floating on its surface. 
The mountaineer army was beaten by 
the rabble of the French cities, and 
the monarch was glad to make his 
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escape to the last remnant of his do- 
minions, and be king over the melan- 
choly soil and half savages of Sar- 
dinia. 

Law proposed to the Duke to esta- 
blish a land bank. But Victor Ama- 
deus laughed at the charlatan, and 
pleasantly told him that he was too 
poor a sovereign to afford to be ruined. 
With equal keenness he recommended 
him to try the French again, for there 
“novelty was every thing.” The 
advice, however, given in jest, was 
adopted in earnest; and no sooner 
was Louis XIV. dead, than Law flew 
back to Paris, and the year 1715 saw 
him make his début under the auspices 
of sovereignty itself. 

The difficulties of the Regent have 
been already stated. Law offered to 
relieve them at once; and he was 
received as if he had come invested 
with the mantle of Plutus. On the 
5th of May 1716, by a royal edict, he 
was authorized to establish a bank, 
under the firm of “ Law and Com- 
pany,” whose notes should be received 
in payment of the taxes. His capi- 
tal was fixed at six millions of 
livres, in 12,000 shares of 500 livres 
each, purchasable one-fourth in 
specie, and the remainder in billets 
d’etat. Law was certainly, if not 
profound in the mystery of banking 
clever in the art of making his schemes 
popular. His first stroke was mas- 
terly. The people had been pecu- 
liarly fretted by the changes of the 
coinage. The late depreciation had 
made every man distrustful of the cir- 
culating coin. Law made all his 
notes payable at sight, and in the coin 
current at the time of their issue. 
The result instantly was, that his 
notes, being regarded as more perma- 
nent, obtained a higher estimation 
than the coin, and were at a premium 
of one per cent. Their use in re- 
storing the languid finances and com- 
merce of the nation was so apparent, 
that they were called for every where, 
and thus rapidly rose to a premium of 
fifteen per cent. In the mean time, 
the government paper, or billets d’etat, 
sunk desperately in the opposite scale, 
and were even at a discount of 78} 
per cent. This, of course, increased 
the demand for the notes of the firm. 
Law’s protestations, that a banker 
who should issue notes beyond his 
power to repay in full, deserved to 
lose his head, sustained public infatu- 
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ation prodigiously. Branch banks 
were formed in the provinces, and 
the clever Scot had evidently dis- 
covered the philosopher's stone, ex- 
cept that paper was the subject of his 
transmutation into gold. 

It is difficult to say what might 
have been the ultimate fate of Law’s 
project, if he had remained content 
with his original plan. His capital 
was undoubtedly, in its chief part, 
visionary ; and the least shock to its 
credit would have rapidly brought 
him under his own sentence, for he 
probably could not have paid a shilling 
in the pound. But France was a vir- 
gin soil for the financier—her means 
were in their infancy—every year of 
undisturbed commerce and agriculture 
would have given her substantial 
wealth, the shock might not have 
come at all, and, if it did, she would 
have speedily acquired strength enough 
to bear much severer financial shocks 
than she was likely to encounter with- 
out a war. 

But when was a projector content 
with success ?—he must have been a 
miracle. Like the shell thrown from 
the mortar, if his fortunes sweep above 
the heads of men, itis only preparatory 


‘to their bursting—it is their character 


to explode. Law was, like the rest of 
‘his compeers, born to be undone. 
The French traders in America had 
penetrated to the Mississippi, and they 
had brought back romantic tales of 
the prairies; they were a paradise, 
covered with boundless luxuriance, 
and even filled with gold and diamond 
mines. The romance pleased the 
‘French, as it has always done, and Law 
now offered himself as the man to real- 
ize it. He had already doneso much, 
that he got credit for being able to 
do every thing, and his proposal to 
form a “ Company,” which should 
have the exclusive privilege of trading 
with the vast and redundant region of 
the west, and making the Mississippi 
its canal, was embraced with national 
rapture. Two hundred thousand 
shares of 500 livres each, were to form 
the capita), the whole of which might 
be paid in dillets d'etat at their nomi- 
nal value, though that value was now 
at a depreciation of seventy or eighty 
percent. The effect of this measure 
was of course to raise the value of the 
billets d’etat, and thus relieve the go- 
vernment. To give greater force to 
Law’s operations, the regeht gave his 
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bank the monopoly of tobacco, and 
the sole refinage of the gold and sil- 
ver; thus, undoubtedly giving addi- 
tional wealth and stability to the bank. 
But the regent was himself a game- 
ster, and he resolved to dabble in the 
precarious play on public credulity.. 
Law had hitherto conducted his oper- 
ations within a limit of comparative 
moderation ; his issues of paper had 
never exceeded sixty millions. The 
regent suddenly erected his bank into 
a royal establishment, and called it the 
Royal Bank of France. The title 
might have been advantageous, by giv- 
ing it an additional claim to national 
confidence. But it was dearly pur- 
chased by the extraordinary and pro- 
fligate issue of paper, to the amount 
of one thousand millions of livres. 

Without going into the minutie of 
these remote transactions, they are 
curious as a part of the history of pub- 
lic credit, itself the most curious and 
characteristic product of modern Eu- 
rope. They have also a political im- 
portance in exhibiting nearly the first 
exampleof that resistance ofthe French 
parliaments to the will of the court, 
which was the preliminary to the 
great revolution of 1789. The Chan. 
cellor D’Aguesseau had so strongly 
expressed his alarm at the repeated 
issues of paper, and depreciation of the 
coin, that he was dismissed by the re- 
gent, and D’Argenson, a more com- 
plying minister, was putin his place. 
The new official instantly showed his 
zeal by a new project for extinguish- 
ing the billets d'etat; and it was 
this singular one, that each depositor 
of 4000 livres of the old standard, and 
1000 livres in billets d'etat, should 
receive 5000 new livres. By this 
piece of dexterity, it is evident that 
the government would gain the ex- 
tinction of the 1000 notes, while it 
would lose nothing by the exchange 
of the coin ; 5000 of the new, by the 
depreciation already mentioned, being 
exactly equal to 4000 of the old. 

But others were to the full as keen 
on the subject as the minister; and 
the measure’was instantly met by a 
strong remonstrance from the parlia- 
ment. The regent refused to listen 
to it. But the parliament felt that it 
was backed by the nation, and boldly 
ordered that no money should be re- 
ceived in payment but that of the old 
standard. Thus began the battle; the 
regent annulled the order; the par- 
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liament issued another; the regent 
annulled this too. The parliament 
then fell on Law, whom they regard- 
ed as the original source of the evil, 
and prohibited his bank to have any 
concern in the revenue ; and, to make 
the prohibition more effective, forbade 
any foreigner to have any share in the 
management of the public revenues ; 
some of them even proposing that 
Law should be brought to trial, and 
on conviction, hanged at the door of 
the Palace of Justice. 

Law, in alarm, sought an audience 
of the regent, and urged that the par- 
liament should be compelled to sub- 
mit. He found a willing hearer in 
the regent, who had also a previous 
personal quarrel] with the parliament. 
His power was resistless. The presi- 
dent and two of the members were 
seized and sent to provincial prisons, 
and the parliament gave up its oppo- 
sition. 

Law now applied himself to his 
Mississippi scheme ; and in addition 
to its monopoly of the imaginary trade 
of the west, he proposed to enlarge it 
by an equally imaginary monopoly of 
the trade of the east. He, in 1718, 
obtained an edict, granting this com- 
pany the exclusive privilege of trad- 


ing to China, India, and the South 
Seas, and all the possessions of the 
French East India Company. This 
company now adopted a new title, 
‘** Company of the Indies,’’ and creat- 
ed 50,000 additional shares. Its pros- 
pects undoubtedly were tempting, if 


they could be realized. For he pro- 
posed, for every share of 500 livres, to 
give a dividend of 200; and as he 
was to take the billets d'etat at their 
nominal value, the profit would have 
been 120 per cent. 

It is obvious, that, in a great com- 
mercial country, the exclusive posses- 
sion of the right of trading to Ame- 
rica and India, would have enabled a 
company to supply this dividend. If 
England, for instance, were the scene, 
it might have supplied ten times the 
dividend. But the Parisians omitted 
in their calculations the most import- 
ant fact of the whole, namely, that 
France had scarcely any foreign trade 
whatever. Thus, to expect stability 
in the dividends, was adream. The 
shares were only made to sell, and the 
discovery was equally rapid and ruin- 
ous. 

Of all nations, France seems the 
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fondest of being deceived. She seems 
the most inclined to take a whim for 
a reality, and to find in the wild ex- 


-citement of the delusion, some unac- 


countable indulgence to the restless . 
fantasies of her nature. For the time, 
she gave herself up to this delusion 
with an eagerness which seemed al- 
most a determination to be deceived ; 
for nothing could be clearer to com- 
mon sense, if it had then existed with- 
in the borders of the land, than that 
Law's paper had no foundation what- 
ever, that his bank had no resources 
in land, in revenue, or in commerce, 
and yet all France rushed to purchase. 
For the 50,000 shares, there were im- 
mediately upwards of 300,000 appli- 
cations. The accounts of the pres- 
sure, the solicitations, andeven the in- 
trigues to obtain those shares, would 
be ludicrously extravagant, if their ex- 
travagance were not true to the letter. 
Persons of the highest rank constant- 
ly crowded Law’s doors, to ascertain 
the success of theirapplications. When 
unable to enter, they-remained in the 
street for hours in their carriages; 
when the continual growth of the 
crowd rendered the pressure hazard- 
ous, they took lodgings in the neigh- 
bouring houses, to be at least near 
the new distributor of fortune. The 
mania increased so rapidly, that the 
regent, delighted at this new art of 
money-making, ordered the issue of 
300,000 shares at 5000 livres each. 
They were instantly disposed of. The 
people paid 1500 millions of livres for 
them ; and they would have taken ten 
times the number in the madness of 
the moment, if they could have got 
them. 

The street in which Law lived, 
the Rue de Guincampoix, was a nar- 
row one, like most of the Parisian 
streets in that day, and the accidents 
from the tumults and pressure were 
frequent and serious. But the house- 
holders, at least, had no reason to 
complain; houses that had formerly 
let for one thousand livres a-year, now 
brought sixteen thousand ; apartments 
had a corresponding rise ; even frag- 


‘ments of apartments had their new 


value; and a cobbler, whose only tene- 
ment was his stall, made two hun- 
dred livres a-day by letting it, and by 
the supply of pens, ink, and paper, to 
the stock-dealers. As the Parisians 
always have their burlesque, a man 
who was lu¢ky enough to have a 
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hump-back made a little fortune by 
hiring the use of it as a desk, for the 
financial operations of the multitude. 
The street must have been a lively 
one in every sense of the word. The 
pickpocket naturally follows the crowd, 
and the Rue de Guincampoix be- 
came the grand scene of petty larceny. 
Other adjuncts of the dissipation of 
a great capital followed ; and at length 
the soldiery were found necessary to 
keep the street clear at nightfall. 
The whimsicality of this scene was 
still carried on, when Law, for the 
purpose of preventing the tumult, re- 
moved to the Place Vendome. The 
brokers and buyers flocked after him, 
and the square presented the appear- 
ance of a place of public festivity. 
Tents were erected for the transac- 
tion of business, and the sale of re- 
freshments ; gaming-tables were of 
course among the ornaments of the 
scene, ard the Place Vendome was 
the grand /ounge of Paris. 

From this position he removed 
again, and only with the effect of ex- 
hibiting the grotesque frenzy of the 
people in a stronger light. The Chan- 
cellor of France, whose court was in 
the Place Vendome, had complained 


of the perpetual noise as disturbing 


his court. Law, who was in all pro- 
bability wearied with it himself, acce- 
ded to the wish of this high function- 
ary, and took the Hotel Soissons, a 
large mansion, in a more retired situ- 
ation, and with a garden of several 
acres in the rear. The hotel belong- 
ed to the Prince de Langnan, whose 
conduct showed that a capital specu- 
lator had been thrown away, when 
he was born a prince. In selling the 
house to Law, which was done at an 
enormous price, the prince dexte- 
rously reserved the garden for him- 
self. Immediately afterwards, an edict 
was issued, however obtained, prohi- 
biting the sale of stock any where but 
in the gardens of the hotel. The 
prince let out his privilege to a hand- 
some purpose. Nearly five hundred 
small tents and pavilions were im- 
mediately erected for the mingled 
purposes of trade and festivity. In 
France, every thing on which a riband 
can be hung, has its riband, and the 
tents were made as gay and glittering 
as possible. The Parisians crowded 
to the garden, and music, feasting, 
and making fortunes were the order 
of the day; but the prince was the 
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substantial gainer. He let out his 
tents at the rate of five hundred livres 
a month; his monthly receipts were 
calculated at 250,000 livres, equal to 
ten thousand pounds sterling, or at the 
rate of £120,000 a-year. We doubt 
whether any prince on record made a 
better bargain than himself, or land 
was ever made so much of before. 

Of course the great magician, the 
master of the gold mine, the disco- 
verer of this philosopher’s stone, led 
a life of celebrity. Law was the true 
monarch of France. The regent could 
not command courtiership enough for 
a levee. Every body was at the 
*“ Court” of the Hotel de Soissons. 
Judges, Peers, and even Prelates, 
were seen duly and daily doing hom- 
age in his antechambers, and wait- 
ing the will of this new distributor of 
the grand matériel of power, luxury, 
and existence. Dukes and duchesses 
were too happy if they obtained a 
smile. It may be presumed that the 
humbler grades of society were not 
backward to enforce their claims when 
they saw the front rank on their 
knees. Six hours was an usual time 
of waiting for even a look of recogni- 
tion, and the man who received a nod 
looked upon his fortune as made. 
His domestics had a fine season for 
their harvest too. Large sums were 
constantly poured into their ever-open 
palms, simply for engaging them to 
announce the givers’ names. The 
ladies of France, at no time remark- 
able for timidity in pursuing their 
objects, came round the great finan- 
cier in such crowds, and solicited him 
for shares with such smiling perseve- 
rance, that he often declared that they 
were more formidable than all the 
battalions and squadrons of foot and 
horse which charged him from hour 
to hour. 

It is only astonishing that Law, 
who well knew the world, who, of 
course, knew that the bubble must 
burst, and who had no kind of scruple 
on the subject of personal appropria- 
tion, did not run away in the height 
of the frenzy, carry off half a dozen 
millions of livres, and seat himself in 
a German principality, or take wing 
for America, purchase half a conti- 
nent, and anticipate the rebellion. 

But if farce could detain him, where 
could the earth show him any thing the 
hundredth part so farcical as the scene 
which he saw every day from his win- 
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dows? The grand object of life was, 
to find any mode of making way to 
M. Law. A lady who could discover 
no other means of introduction, or- 
dered her coachman to overturn her 
carriage in front of his hotel. It was 
done, the lady was taken out fainting, 
and Law ordered her to be brought 
into the house. While he was in the 
act of sprinkling her face with essence, 
she sprang up, threw her arms round 
his neck, and insisted on her being put 
down for a share. 

Another lady, knowing where Law 
was engaged to dine, drove to the 
door, and gave the alarm of fire. The 
company rushed out, and Law among 
the rest, but soon discovering the 
trick, he made his escape, and left the 
fair engineer behind. 

The regent happened to mention 
in the presence of his minister his in- 
tention of sending a lady of the rank 
of a duchess to attend on his daughter 
at Madeira, adding: “ But I do not 
know exactly where to find one.” * In- 
deed!” observed one of the party, in 
affected surprise, “ I can tell you where 
to find every duchess in France. Send 
to M. Law’s, you will see every one 
of them in his antechamber.” 

The rapidity with which those 
shares rose, was, like every thing else 
belonging to them, astonishing. A 
large holder, thinking himself dying, 
sent his servant to sell out 250 shares 
at 8000 livres each, the price of that 
morning. The servant went, but by 
the time of his arrival at the Jardin 
de Soissons, they had risen 2000 livres 
each; the difference on the 250 shares 
being thus—500,000 livres, £20,000 
sterling, with which he fled from France. 

The poor suddenly started into opu- 
lence. Law’s coachman grew s0 
wealthy, that he determined to bea 
servant no longer, and gave his master 
warning. His master desired him, 
before he left his place, to find him an- 
other coachman. In the evening, the 
fellow returned, bringing with him 
two candidates, and bidding Law 
* take his choice of them, as he in- 
tended to take the other himself.” 

The details of this kind were num- 
berless, as we may well conceive, ina 
country where every thing excites 
every body, and where whim is the 
study of the nation. But, with the 
burlesque, was sometimes mingled 
atrocity, as might be expected among 
a multitude maddened by the passion 


for wealth, and gaining it in the most 
stimulating style. Paris had become 
one huge gaming-house, and, of 
course, had the passions of a gaming- 
house. One affair of conspicuous 
barbarity attracted general attention. 
The Count d’ Horn, a younger brother 
of the Prinee d’Horn, and related to 
some of the first French families, con- 
necting himself with Mille, an Italian 
officer, and Lestang, a Fleming, laid 
a plan to rob and murder a broker, 
who was known to carry India shares 
about his person. The contrivance 
was, to inveigle him to a low public- 
house near the Place Vendome, and 
there plunder him. The unfortunate 
man came, induced by an appointment 
for the purchase of Indian shares ; he 
was met by the confederates, and 
while he was conversing on the pre- 
tended purchase, the count threw him- 
self upon him, and gave him three 
stabs of his poniard. The man fell 
expiring, on the ground. The count 
robbed his portfolio. of Mississippi 
and Indian shares to the amount of 
100,000 crowns, while the Italian, 
with brute ferocity, stabbed the dying 
man again and again. But he still 
struggled, until his cries brought per- 
sons to the spot. Lestang, who had 
been planted at a window to watch, 
leaped from it, andescaped. But the 
Count and Mille were seized in the 
fact. 

A crime of this dreadful order could 
not be passed over even in the most 
relaxed state of society, and the two 
assassins were brought to trial next 
day, and condemned to be broken 
on the wheel. The noble families to 
whom the count was related made 
the most powerful efforts to save him, 
but the regent was not to be moved. 
They next tried to avert the disgrace 
of a public execution. The regent 
answered in the fine phrase of Cor- 
neille, 


“ Le crime fait la honte, et non pas l'écha- 
faud.”’ 

(The guilt, and not the scaffold, makes the 
shame. ) 


The Duke de St Simon, a man of 
great influence, was then sent to re- 
present to the regent, that in Ger- 
many, where the family had large pos- 
sessions, no relative of an individual 
broken on the wheel could obtain any 
public office until a whole generation 
had passed away. He prayed for be- 
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heading, as less degrading. The Re- 
gent was inclined to yield. But Law 
urged him so strongly on the other 
side, that he determined not to inter- 
fere. The murderer must die like the 
lowest felon. 

Another attempt was made to evade 
this horrid sentence. The Prince de 
Robec Montmorency made his way 
to the dungeon, and offered the count 
poison, but the wretched culprit re- 
fused to drink it, and Montmorency 
contemptuously turned away, with the 
words, ** Die, wretch, you are fit only 
for the hands of the hangman !” 

To all these remonstrances the re- 
gent gave a direct refusal, influenced 
by Law, who insisted that justice 
ought to be strictly done, and who 
probably thought that he was regarded 
as the especial representative of the 
moneyed interest, and therefore had a 
peculiar right to be heard on this oc- 
easion. Within six days from the 
murder, the Count and Mille were 
broken on the wheel; Lestang was 
never heard of. 

Portions of this national frenzy were 
so.frivolous, that it is difficult to regard 
the matter as serious in any point of 
view. But'the narrative is important, 
from its proof of the extraordinary 
influence which a sudden increase of 
the circulation may have upon a great 
country, and of the imminent hazards 
to which it exposes the people. 

The first effects of this redundancy 
of imaginary wealth were absolutely 
dazzling. Paris was said to increase 
its population by 350,000; such was 
the conflux of strangers, come to 
traffic, to spend, andto enjoy. By a 
natural consequence, the whole tribe 
of hotel-keepers were making for- 
tunes ; lodgings of all kinds were let 
at high prices, and the streets were 
suddenly so full of equipages, that, to 
prevent their running over each other, 
they were obliged to go at a foot pace. 
The manufacturers of lace, silk, vel- 
vet, and all the materials of luxury, 
found abundant customers in the new 
opulence of a nation with its hands 
full of paper; all were soon in full 
operation, and the prices rose four- 
fold. Provisions followed the rise of 
manufactures, as usual; the wages of 
labour followed the provisions; the 
man who had once gained fifteen sous 
a-day, now gained sixty ; new build- 
ings rose in all quarters, and land in- 
creased in value. Men suddenly found 
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themselves ten times richer, fifty times, 
a hundred times, richer than they 
ever were before—yet none knew 
why. Luxury, ostentation, and extra- 
vagance, were universal. All were 
treading on paper, and bankruptcy 
was below—the great gulf ready to 
swallow them all. Law, as might be 
presumed, was not the last to profit by 
the national frenzy. He bought two 
great estates in the provinces, and was 
in treaty for the marquisate of Rasny. 
The regent now offered to make him 
comptroller-general of the finances, 
but his Protestantism stood in the 
way. Law soon determined that it 
should be no obstacle, and the wretch- 
ed man apostatized, and was received 
into the Popish arms by the Abbe de 
Teucin, in the cathedral of Melun, 
with appropriate pomp. His first 
honour, however, was the church- 
wardenship of St Roch, for which he 
paid with princely liberality ; his 
donation on this occasion amounting 
to 500,000 livres. 

This scandalous conversion was re- 
membered afterwards, and produced 
the following jeu-d’esprit, and pro- 
bably hundreds better and worse. 


‘* Foin de ton zele seraphique, 
Malheureux Abbe de Teucin, 

Depuis que Law est Catholique, 
Tout le royaume est Capucin.” 


* Be hang’d to your seraphic touch, 
Unlucky Abbe de Teucin, 

That rescued Law from Satan’s clutch, 
But left all France a Capucin”— 


the poverty of the Capucins being a 
part of their vows; and France being 
soon very much in the same condi- 
tion. 

All the nobility were gamesters in 
this stock, but all were not sufferers. 
Some even made large sums—among 
the rest the Duke de Bourbon, son of 
Louis XIV. by Madame de Monte- 
span. With his gains he rebuilt 
Chantilly, and, being fond of horses, 
he added to its buildings the finest 
stables in Europe, to which he brought 
a hundred and fifty of the finest 
English horses. 

Law stijl rose in popularity. He 
was more than regent—he was more 
than man. Such crowds followed him 
in the streets, that the government 
ordered him the escort of a troop of 
cavalry. This royal compliment he 
repaid in a royal manner. A diamond 
merchant had offered the famous jewel 
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for sale, afterwards called the Regent, 
one of the finest diamonds in the world 
for brilliancy; as large as a green 
gage plum, without flaw, and weigh- 
ing five hundred grains. The re- 
gent, though eager for the purchase, 
shrank from the price. But Law, the 
resistless and exhaustless Law, was at 
hand, bade him be of good Cheer, and 
bought the gem for 2,000,000 of livres. 

The most astonishing of the wonders 
of this whole scheme, was its continu- 
ance. Inany country of Europe at the 
presentdayit could not last three months 
—in France it lasted three years. The 
American shares had been established 
in 1717—the Indian in 1719—and at 
the commencement of 1720 the stock 
was still regarded as gold, and better 
than gold. But there was one evil 
preying upon the scheme, which arose 
from the cupidity of the government. 
As new issues of notes were in con- 
stant demand for the increased pur- 
chases of the shares, they were issued 
without limit—the regent being de- 
lighted to find so simple a way to 
indulge the profusion of the most pro- 
fligate court on earth. Thus millions 
on millions continued silently to swell 
the circulation, for which there was 
not a livre of corresponding specie in 


the bank. The act of an angry noble 
gave the first blow. The Prince of 
Conti, offended at some refusal of 
shares by Law, suddenly sent all his 
paper to the bank, demanding pay- 


ment in specie. The paper was in 
such quantity that it filled three wag- 
gons. Law wasindignantand alarmed. 

An example of this order once be- 
coming fashionable, would have ex- 
tinguished him. He flew to the re- 
gent. Power did what nothing else 
could have done. The regent gave 
the prince a severe lecture, and com- 
manded him to send back to the bank 
two-thirds of the specie which he had 
thus hazardously drawn. The order 
was submitted to, with whatever ill- 
will ; and as the prince happened to 
be a man of unpopular manners, the 
whole nation joined in an outcry 
against his vindictiveness, and in the 
clamour, the real culprits, the regent 
and Law, were forgotten. 

But the blow was coming. The 
Prince of Conti's experiment had 
partially failed, but it brought the 
truth before the eye of some of those 
sagacious people who have sense 
enough to learn wisdom from the 
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folly of others. The sight of these 
waggon loads of paper parading 
through the streets of Paris, suddenly 
suggested the idea, that there was a 
vast quantity of paper wandering ~ 
through the public hands, while specie 
was scarcely to be seen. Some of the 
leading stockholders now began si- 
lently to get as much of the specie as 
they could purchase, and when the 
specie was not to be had, they bought 
plate and diamonds, and sent the 
whole three across the frontier. In 
one instance, a stock-dealer, gathering 
a million of livres in gold and silver, 
and not choosing to trust them to 
other hands, hired a cart, covered his 
money with dung, and wearing a 
smock frock, drove his cart into Flan- 
ders ; from which he speedily trans- 
ferred himself and his freight to Am- 
sterdam, then supposed to be the safest 
spot for money in Europe. 

These performances and hoarding, 
rapidly diminished the specie in cir- 
culation, and, at length, the people 
began to ask what had become of it— 
how they were to do without it? If 
France at that time had credit enough 
to borrow from Holland or England, 
she might have reinforced her coin, 
and thus kept off the evil day for a 
while. But it must have come at 
last. Paper cannot pay paper; and, 
for the numberless small transactions 
of life, coin is essential, even if paper 
may be sufficient for the larger. The 
remedy now proposed by the govern- 
ment showed only its ignorance; 
though it is difficult to say how far 
this remedy was to be imputed to so 
sagacious a brain as Law’s. It was 
the issuing of an edict, declaring the 
coin to be five per cent below the 
value of the paper! This produced 
naturally no other effect than hoard- 
ing, or sending more coin out of the 
country. Another edict followed, 
depreciating the value ten per cent ; 
this would have been only worse and 
worse, but for its being accompanied 
with an order that no one cash pay- 
ment should be made by the bank, of 
more than one hundred livres in gold, 
and ten in silver. This was nominal 
safety, but virtual bankruptcy. The 
catastrophe was now all but visible. 

The ruin is still more instructive 
than the rise. Specie almost totally dis- 
appeared, as it always has done under 
restriction. The government edicts 
only showed its superiority to the go- 
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vernment paper. There was but one 
measure wanting to destroy the bank, 
and it was adopted. In February 
1720, an edict was issued, forbidding 
any person to keep more than 500 
livres (£20) in his hands, under pen- 
alty of fine and confiscation. This 
was equivalent to the total disappear- 
ance of coin. But it was further pro- 
hibited to buy up jewellery and 
plate with the paper. This was equi- 
valent to the total depreciation of the 
paper, for if it could not buy what 
men chose, it had lost its use. But 
this was connected with a still worse 
measure, the employment of inform- 
ers, who were to receive half the 
amount of their discoveries. France 
was instantly covered with this worse 
than locust host. No family, no in- 
dividual was safe. Arrests and con- 
fiscations were universal; the simple 
word of an informer, that he suspect- 
ed gold in any man’s house, was enough 
to authorize a search warrant. Rob- 
bery and revenge naturally availed 
themselves of this desperate privilege, 
and all kinds of offences and insults 
were offered. Lord Stair, the British 
ambassador, wittily said of this ex- 
traordinary act of tyranny, that Law 
had now completed the proof of his 
sincerity in turning papist—having 
first shown his faith in transubstantia- 
tion, by turning all the gold of France 
into paper, and next having thrown 
all France into the Inquisition. The 
blow was struck. 

Popular terror now began to flame 
into popular rage. Coin was not to 
be had, or if had, any sum above 500 
livres brought the possessor or offerer 
to ruin. No one would touch the 


paper of the bank. Conspiracies be- 


gan to be organized. Threats of a 
new St Bartholomew were heard in 
all quarters. All was poverty, misery, 
and vengeance; and the government 
were still more frantic than the peo- 
ple. The curse of despotism was now 
thoroughly felt. Force attempted 
every thing, in an instance where it 
eould do nothing. The excess of pa- 
per had been the origin of the evil: 
the government, in its desperation, 
absolutely swelled that excess. Be- 
tween the Ist of February and the 
last of May, it issued notes to the 
amount of 1500 millions of livres 
(£€0,000,000 sterling.) 

This only increased the general de- 
preciation. The president of the par- 
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liament of Paris told the regent to 
his face, that he would rather have 
100,000 livresin specie, than 5,000,000 
in his paper. 

We can follow those details no 
longer. On the 27th of May, the 
bank stopped payment in specie. 
Law and D’Argenson were both dis- 
missed from the ministry. D’ Aguess- 
eau was made chancellor again, and 
by some temporary arrangments the 
bank was enabled to pay small sums 
in coin. This produced new riots ; 
the rush to the bank was so furious, 
that people were frequently crushed 
to death. In one day, fifteen were 
thus killed. The bank itself would 
have been plundered, but for the sol- 
diers, who met the crowd with fixed 
bayonets. Law’s equipage happen- 
ing to be in the court-yard of the 
Palais- Royal, to which some of the 
bodies of the dead were carried by an 
immense mob, to show the regent the 
effect of his measures, the carriage 
was torn to pieces ; and the president 
of the parliament, which was then sit- 
ting, happening to bring the news, 
the whole assembly rose with a general 
acelamation— a voice being heard 
above it all, crying out, * And Law 
himself, is he torn to pieces?” The 
president is said to have even turned 
poet on the occasion, and, in his rap- 
ture, to have entered the hall, saying 
or singing— 


“ Messieurs, Messieurs, bonne nouvelle ! 
Le carosse de Law est reduit en canelle.” 


The French are certainly a singular 
people. In this conflict the shares of 
the Great Indian Company were con- 
tinually going down. The regent 
made another hopeless attempt to 
raise them. The parliament, now 
tenfold fortified by the public opinion, 
contemptuously refused to register the 
decree. The regent, in return, ba- 
nished the whole body to Pontaise. 
The parliament took a comic, but 
characteristic revenge. They gave 
a succession of balls and suppers. 
Never was banishment so amusing 
before. All the wits and all the 
beauties of Paris flocked to their par- 
ties. Judges and councillors danced, 
sung, and gamed, like so many court 
pages. All was calembourgs, cari- 
catures, farces, and flirtations. Pon- 
taise was city and court together, and 
gayer than either had ever been. 
This continued for weeks, until the 
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regent, convinced that, while French- 
men could dance and sing, they were 
not to be reduced to obedience, suf- 
fered them to return to Paris, and 
thus broke up the most sportive scene 
of Europe. 

In the month of November, the 
India and Mississippi Company were 
stripped of all their royal privileges, 
and reduced to a private establish- 
ment. This was ruin. Law was 
suffered by the regent to leave the 
country, and he set out for Brussels 
under an escort of cavalry. All his 
property in France was instantly con- 
fiseated ; and he is said to have re- 
tained only a single diamond, worth 
five or six thousand pounds. The 
notes in circulation were stated to be 
2700 millions; for not one-half of 
which, on the largest calculation, was 
specie to be forthcoming. The na- 
tional debt had risen to 3100 millions 
of livres, (£124,000,000 sterling, at 
an interest of £3,196,000,) a small 
sum, compared with the burdens of 
later times—but formidable, compared 
with the French ability to bear it. 
All the leading actors in this affair 
soon sank away. 

D' Argenson, overwhelmed with the 
loss of office, died in retirement within 
a year. The regent died in 1723 
suddenly, while sitting by his fireside, 
perhaps from the habits of a profligate 
life, but not improbably also from 
vexation and a sense of the popular 
hatred. Law retired to Venice, where 
he was compelled to pawn his dia- 
mond ; he then lived in Copenhagen, 
and, pursued by creditors, obtained 
leave to reside in England. After a 
residence of four years, he returned to 
Venice, where he died in great embar- 
rassment. His brother, who bad shared 
his prosperity and his fall, being im- 
prisoned in the Bastile, was ultimately 
more fortunate; for, settling in France, 
he became the founder of a family, 


possessing the marquisate of Lauris- 
ton. ‘ 

Law must have been an impostor ; for 
it is a rule of finance, as well as of 
nature, that * ex nihilo nihil fit;” and. . 
paper cannot supersede coin without 
exposing its holders to the rapid dis- 
covery that it is worth nothing. But 
he must also have been an enthusiast, 
Inflated with the success of his pro- 
jects, he must have thought that time 
and circumstance would be controlled 
for him, and that the delusion would 
last until he, at least, would be out of 
the reach of the general debacie. It is 
only on this ground that we can account 
for his extraordinary disregard of all 
the common precautions by which pro- 
perty is to be secured—his purchase of 
great landed possessions in France, 
where they were in the grasp of au- 
thority—his neglect of remittances 
to the foreign banks, or any of those 
various arrangements by which chance 
is turned into certainty. The only 
solution for his conduct is, that he 
was by nature and by habit a game- 
ster, and the gamester knows not the 
word “ to-morrow.” Thesuccess of 
the moment is always regarded as 
perpetual, and no success can exceed 
his expectations, or satiate his avarice. 
To this propensity he fell, and justly 
fell, a victim. His apostasy deprived 
him of all respect and all sympathy. 
Europe looked on him with contempt 
as a beggar, France with hatred as a 
swindler, and England gave him a re- 
fuge, only with that disdain which 
must be felt for the knave combined 
with the fool. 

We have felt much amusement and 
interest in these volumes. The re- 
maining subjects—the Crusaders, 
Witchcraft, and others, offer striking 
illustrations of popular error—strik- 
ingly detailed. And we shall be 
gratified by seeing the History of the 
Alchemists, from the same writer. 
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Any one passing along that fine 
row of cottages on the way to. Dul- 
wich, each standing (like anobleman’s 
mansion) in its own grounds, and 
guarded from the vulgar intrusion of 
every thing but noise and dust, by 
bright green railings—each also or- 
namented with a line of shrubs along 
the walk, and four, rather finer than 
ordinary, safely ensconced in gigantic 
flower-pots ;—any one, I say, passing 
along that line might have seen, a 
great many years ago, a bright brass 
plate at No. 7, with the name 
of Mr John Hibbert engraved on it 
in the Roman letters. Furthermore, 
any one on enquiry would have found 
that Mr John Hibbert punctually paid 
his weekly bills, was as regular as 
clockwork in his daily movements to 
and from Old Broad Street, was ina 
flourishing way of business ; and, in 
all senses of the word—even to the 
extent of keeping a gig—a respect- 
able man. Mr John Hibbert was a 
widower; and as history has forgot. 
ten to record the maiden name of his 
deceased companion, we may very 
safely conjecture that she was not 
any near relation of the Plantagenets 
or Howards ; but she was a most ex- 
cellent woman, as Mr Hibbert fre- 
quently took occasion to mention, 
especially when he was in wrath with 
either of his daughters ; and it would 
indeed have been astonishing, as he 
often observed, that such a paragon 
should have been the mother of two 
such very provoking creatures, if it 
had, indeed, been true that she was 
so entirely faultless as she was now 
represented by the irate father. It 
was remarked as a fine trait of his 
character, anda proof of his contempt 
of flattery, that he had never made 
use towards her, during her life, of a 
single expression that could lead her 
to think it at all remarkable that the 
girls were much like the ordinary race 
of mortals. She had no idea that she 
was such a wondrous piece of perfec- 
tion herself ; probably from having it 
pretty often dinned into her ears that 
she was the very reverse—from all 
which we are bound to confess that 
Mr John Hibbert, in spite of his 


brass plate and green railings, and 
perfect respectability, was a consider- 
able brute in his way, and that his 
family were rather to be pitied than 
otherwise. His eldest daughter took 
the management of his house, and was 
trained from an early age in all the 
ways of her amiable sire. Such a 
tartar was never known by any of 
the butchers’ boys or grocers’ appren- 
tices in those parts: roasting before a 
slow fire was not half punishment 
enough, if she had had it in her power 
to inflict it, for venturing into the 
kitchen with dirty shoes. The maid, 
when she heard of any one being con- 
demned to hard labour at the tread- 
mill, looked up, with a sigh of envy, 
reflecting that the unfortunate prisoner 
was at least free from the superin- 
tendence of Miss Susan. And it was 
a great pity that that excellent estab- 
lishment had not the benefit of her 
assistance, for nature had exactly 
adapted her to be an overseer: if she 
had been a man, she would have been 
a slave-driver from choice. Her 
sister Elizabeth was eight years 
younger, and if you had seen them 
walking together to church, you never 
would have thought them branches of 
the same tree. Susan was short and 
thin; a small red nose gave a finish 
to a countenance of which the other 
principal features were bright grey 
eyes, very small and deep, and a large 
mouth, with long white teeth. Eli- 
zabeth, on the other hand, had all the 
beauty resulting from a fine healthy 
complexion, good features, and a full 
well-shaped figure. She had nothing 
of what people absurdly call intellect 
in her face—as if clever people were 
not generally the stupidest-looking, 
ugliest monsters, you can meet with ; 
but in her great black shining eyes, 
cherry-coloured lips, and rosy cheeks, 
there was something which, for my 
own part, I greatly prefer to the most 
intellectual snub-nose or philosophical 
squinting eyes you can imagine. 
They say pretty girls know their 
prettiness at a very early age—and 
perhaps the remark may be right; 
but in this instance Miss Susan— 
which is a very uncommon thing— 
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very early made the discovery that 
she was atrociously ugly. Upon my 
word, I think, by constantly dwelling 
on the subject in her own mind, she 
exaggerated her ugliness, as other 
people, by thesame process, exaggerate 
their beauty. Sheseemed to takea pride 
in it: she petted it, and caressed it ; 
and was quite pleased when her mir- 
ror discovered to her that she was 
looking at any time more than usually 
hideous. The father, also, seemed to 
be enchanted with her frightfulness. 
He was an ugly fellow himself, and 
took it as a sort of compliment that 
his daughter was a second edition of 
his own unloveliness. But with re- 
gard to Elizabeth, they both felt that 
there was some implied insult in all 
that flush of health and beauty. They 
could not exactly accuse her of having 
fine-cut features and graceful move- 
ments, and white hands, and small de- 
licate feet, on purpose to spite them ; 
but they felt that all was not right; 
that there was some latent undefined 
satire—perhaps alibel—in those bright 
sunny eyes and glossy ringlets; and, 
if the truth must be told, they hated 
her with all their hearts. And no 
wonder; she was such a provoking 
girl: she laughed, and talked, and 
sang’, allday long, unless when Susan 
had succeeded in bullying and tor- 
menting her into a good cry. She 
ran out of the house without her bon- 
net, and Slipped into No. 9, and 
gossiped, and talked, and laughed, 
and played on the piano, with the 
young Misses Forman, and then burried 
back again when she was tired, and 
bounded into the drawing-room with- 
out wiping her shoes on the scraper ; 
in short, she was a hoyden of the 
most undeniable character, and cared 
nothing at all about punctilios, and 
not much more for her sister, who was 
little else than a great ill-natured red- 
haired punctilio in propria persona. 
This lasted for a long time. Mr John 
Hibbert grew richer and richer every 
year, and would perhaps have been 
lord mayor of London if he had lived 
long enough: but he did not; for, 
when his youngest daughter was eigh- 
teen, and his eldest owned to twenty- 
three, though in reality she wastwenty- 
six, he was taken very unwell. He 
grew more sour and crabbed than 
ever. He could not go every day; 
as he used to do, into the city ; so he 
sat and sulked most tremendously, 
at home. Susan sat opposite, and 
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sulked too. Elizabeth couldn’t sulk ; 
but she sat as quiet as she could, and 
tried to look unhappy: but beautiful 
girls of eighteen find it very ‘diffi- 
cult to look unhappy; and so she 
sometimes looked up from her work 
with a radiant smile, and was sure 
to be rebuked for it, as if it had 
been a heinous sin, by her father 
and sister. Then she began to 
cry, and they said she was sulky; 
then she smiled again, and they 
said she was thoughtless, and did not 
care whether her father lived or died ; 
then she went up to her bed-room to 
avoid their reproaches, and they said 
she neglected the sufferer. In short, 
one pretty, silly, happy creature of 
eighteen, is no match for two ugly 
people that are determined never to 
be pleased. And Elizabeth was 
treated worse than Cinderella, with- 
out any fairy coming to give her car- 
riages and fine clothes—a clear proof 
to me that there are no fairies left, or 
they would haye done it to acertainty. 
But all this scolding at the poor girl, 
and grumbling at every thing else, 
did not do a bit of good to Mr Hib- 
bert’s complaint. He grew worse 
and worse, and, by sympathy, Susan 
scolded more and more. Both the 
maids rushed out of the house in a fit 
of frenzy, as if they were going to 
drown themselves in the Thames; 
the butcher’s boy refused to take 


another joint to No. 7, and the 


grocer’s apprentice meditated an 
attack on the till, and a flight to 
America. They were, therefore, un- 
attended to, and nearly starved, and 
at last had to send Elizabeth round 
to the tradespeople, to make matters 
smooth. The butcher’s boy at the 
first smile agreed to deliver, if requir- 
ed, an ox per day, cut up into half 
pounds; and the grocer’s apprentice 
became moral and religious all of a 
sudden, and would not have gone to 
America to be made president of the 
United States. Even the maids, when 
they came back about their boxes, 
agreed to stay, all for the sake of Miss 
Elizabeth. What two beautiful things 
are good nature and good looks! Mr 
Hibbert sold off his stock in trade, 
and got a large sum for the good-will 
of the business—added up all his ac- 
counts, and found he was worth fifty 
thousand pounds. Fifty thousand 
pounds, and to live all his life at 
No. 7!—Poor man, he did not 
know that all his life was not to be 
E 
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very long; and felt as much disgust- 
ed at the thoughts of being imprisoned 
in such a cottage, as if he was to live 
as long as Methusaleh. As long as 
he had been in business, he had never 
thought of the inadequacy of the 
house for a man of his possessions. 
I suspect money-making people, while 
in trade, think their houses a sort of 
back-room to the office; a part of 
their commercial premises, and are 
very well pleased if they can get a 
chop in them, and a bed. But the 
moment they have closed the ledger, 
they are different beings. They have 
given up their office ; why the deuce 
should they continue to live in the 
back room? Mr Hibbert looked 
every day through all the advertise- 
ments of the Zimes in search of an 
estate with a commodious mansion, 
fit for the reception of a family of re- 
spectability. Such a wonderful num- 
ber of houses to be sold! all so beau- 
tiful—woods and lawns and waters— 
it seemed as if Cubitt or Burton had 
got a lease of Paradise, and let it out 
in lots; but, on close enquiry, it 
turned out that sin had entered in and 
cut down the trees, or ploughed up 
the lawn, or let out the water, for the 


places were dreadfully ugly, and the 


houses in bad repair. At last he 
heard of an admirable place in the 
county of » just the thing; 
finely cultivated land, spacious house, 


elegantly furnished, and most select 
neighbourhood. Oh what a curious 
metamorphosis of our snarling friend 
in No.7! A select neighbourhood— 
yes—he would get into the best so- 
ciety ; give dinners to all and sundry, 
get a red cuff to his coat, and I.P. to 
his name. What a pity he should 
die just when he had concluded the 
bargain; three and twenty thousand 
pounds, the timber valued at three 
more—altogether, with expenses, and 
a few alterations, twenty-seven thou- 
sand pounds; leaving him twenty- 
three thousand on a first-rate mort- 
gage at five per cent. One little 
week before he was to take possession 
he became much worse—sent for an- 
other doctor—and for an attorney, to 
make his will. The other doctor 
came, and took his three guineas, and 
shook his head sagaciously as he left 
the house. The lawyer arrived, and 
shook his head sagaciously as he went 
in. Now you may remark, that in 
those two professions, medicine and 
law, a great deal of meaning is con- 
veyed by a shake of the head. The 
shake of the doctor said as plainly as 
words could have said it, that there 
were very few more three guinea fees 
to be had; and the attorney’s was no 
less explicit as to his belief that the 
undertaker might reasonably calculate 
on a speedy summons. 


Cuapter II. 


So the lawyer was shown into the 
room, a dapper-looking little man 
about five-and-thirty years of age, 
with an amazingly clean shirt, orna- 
mented with two gold pins ; a bright 
blue satin waistcoat, with gold but- 
tons; and three little chains across 
the breast, retaining his watch in the 
left-hand pocket, like the cables of a 
seventy-four at auchor at Spithead. 
All his clerks thought him the perfect 
beau-ideal of a gentleman, so we may 
be sure he had what is called an air 
distingué, which on this occasion was 
perhaps a little marred by a great 
blue bag which he carried in his hand. 
But, to be sure, even the blue bag he 
carried with a very distingué air, as 
they say Virgil scattered manure 
about his fields as if he had been a 
sovereign distributing crosses of the 
Guelphic order ; and when he—not 
Virgil, but the smart little attorney, 


laid the bag upon the chair, and held 
out his hand to the invalid, you saw 
in a moment that he had studied in 
the very highest school of politeness, 
known east of Temple Bar. “ Well, 
my good sir,” he said, “* and how 
goes it? You look uncommon well, 
I do declare.” 

“I don’t, Tyem, I don’t; and you 
know it. I'm very ill.” 

«« My dear sir, I'm grieved to see 
you so desponding. By the bye, are 
you concerned in the subterranean 
railway ?” 

“ Never heard of a subterranean 
railway except a common sewer. I 
want you to make my will.” 

«‘ Delighted, -I’m sure, and feel flat- 
tered you apply tome. 1 will just 
take a note of your wishes, and draw 
it out for your signature as soon as 
possible.” 

“No: write the will at once, It 
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won't be long. -I will tell you the 
substance, and you can put it into 
law. Item” 

«* Pardon me, my dear sir, we don’t 
begin with item "—— 

« You end with a good many 
though.” 

« Ah, just the old man; always 
joking.” ; 

«Never joked in my life, sir. 
Begin. I, John Hibbert, of Willer- 
don Hall, in the county of : 
Esquire, leave all my property of all 
kinds whatever to my eldest daughter, 
Susan Hibbert, for her life, if she 
continues unmarried, and to her and 
her children for ever if she marries 
and has any, on condition of her pay- 
ing an annuity of a hundred pounds 
to her sister, my daughter, Elizabeth 
Hibbert ; and after her death to her 
child or children. And in case my 
eldest daughter dies without children, 
I then leave every thing to my second 
daughter, if then living, or her child 
or children, if she has any.” 

“« And failing them, sir ?” enquired 
the attorney. 

“I don’t care where it goes—put 
any body’s name in you like.” 

Mr Tyem reflecied above half a 
second; and, as he was directed to 
put down any one’s name he liked, 
and he liked his only son better than 
any body else except himself, he en- 
quired if he might insert the name of 
Augustus Tyem. 

“You may put down the devil, I 
tell you!” answered the meek invalid, 
suffering probably from a twitch of 

ain ! 

“ Oh, thank you, sir! Ill put 
down poor Augustus out of compli- 
ment, for he hasn’t a chance—not the 
remotest. They'll both marry; they’re 
so very good looking, especially Miss 
Hibbert.” 

“ She's as ugly as sin, sir, and you 
knowit. The other one is what they 
call pretty, and may marry without 
a fortune —a thoughtless, careless 

ipsy "—— 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, my dear 
sir; indeed you are mistaken. Miss 
Hibbert hasn’t, perhaps, such regular 
features ; but there’s a fine acute in- 
telligent expression about her, that 
you must be a little blinded not to 
perceive.” 

‘“¢ Well, turn allthat I’ve said into 
proper phrases, and let me sign it, for 
I am tired.” 


The lawyer sat down and did as he 
was directed ; and, by dint of sundry 
whereases, and furthermores, and ne- 
verthelesses, contrived to manyfacture 
a document so totally unintelligible to 
ordinary men, that it bore strong in- 
ternal tokens of being profoundly 
legal. When it was finished to his 
satisfaction, and carefully read over by 
Mr Hibbert, proper witnesses were 
called in, and the document was 
signed, sealed, and delivered, in due 
form. Then did Mr Tyem discover 
his politeness and good taste, and 
displayed his ingenuity at the same 
time, by pouring into the dying man’s 
ear all the tittle-tattle, of the city— 
the late failures, the expected bank- 
ruptcies, the gallant news of the day; 
for Mr Tyem was a gay widower, and 
read the unstamped newspapers, and 
some of the stamped ones, every Sun- 
day morning. Then he was eloquent 
about the East End Club, of which 
he was a member; and related various 
anecdotes of being overcharged two- 
pence for lunch, and resisting the im- 
position with the indignation of a 
virtuous man, who never made an 
overcharge in his life; and finally, 
when the two girls fortunately came 
into the room, he had nearly suc- 
ceeded in talking the almost speech- 
less sufferer to death. 

“Oh, father! how very ill you 
look!” said Elizabeth, horrorstruck 
at the change produced by the loqua- 
city of the visiter. 

‘‘ That’s always the way you go 
on”—exclaimed Susan in a sharp tone 
—‘ always trying to frighten poor 
dear papa about his looks. I wish 
you wouldn’t speak to him at all, if 
you can’t give him any more comfort 
than that.” 

But Elizabeth was not to be put 
down by sharp speeches, when she 
saw her father so dreadfully changed. 

“Oh father,” she said, “is there 
any thing I can do?—tell me,” and 
she took his hand. 

“‘ Yes,” said the father in a tone 
that might almost have been mistaken 
for Susan’s, “you can hold your tongue 
and leave me alone.” 

‘** Your father, Miss Susan, has just 
done me the favour to dictate to me 
his will”"—said the attorney, smirking 
at the same time. 

“ Oh!”—said Miss Hibbert enquir- 
ingly. 

** And I believe, sir, I may mention 
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to Miss Hibbert, that you have shown 
your sense of her merits by leaving 
her nearly your whole fortune.” 

6‘ Oh dear, I’m sure I never deserv- 
ed it,” said the now relieved young 
lady—and put the handkerchief to 
her face; but as only a few shrill 
notes proceeded from her diminutive 
nose, upon this demonstration, I can- 
not positively declare whether she 
succeeded in extracting a single tear. 
But Elizabeth, who considered the 
making of a will the very last act (as 
it too often is) of life, and that it was 
like the last speech and confession of 
a person on the scaffold, without hope 
either of reprieve or pardon, turned 
suddenly very fale, and sat down, and 
looked at the pallid face of her father 
in silence. ‘ What a heartless crea- 
ture she is,” said Miss Hibbert to 
herself, taking a look at her from the 
corner of her pocket handkerchief, 
“to take on so about not being left 
any thing!—and not to care about 
dear papa!—I couldn’t have thought 
it.” You will remark that people 
who have not sense enough to enter 
into the better feelings of our calum- 
niated nature, are never aware of that 
deficiency themselves, and are per- 
suaded that the emotions of a pure 


and good mind are exactly the same 


as those of a vile and bad one. And 
so, from the great height of her con- 
tentment with her father’s whole for- 
tune, she looked down with the ab- 
horrence becoming an affectionate 
daughter and a good Christian, on her 
poor sister, whose thoughts were very 
differently engaged. There certainly 
is some thing after all in natural affec- 
tion, or why should Elizabeth have 
cared a straw for such a bitter can- 
tankerous old tormentor as Mr Hib- 
bert? But so it was: perhaps he had 
not always been unkind; perhaps, 
sometime or other when she was a 
child, he had kissed her, or played 
with her, or bent over her in her little 
crib at night ; and the remembrance of 
that kindness, after lying dormant 
through many years of neglect and 
harshness, was awakened all of a sud- 
den by the sight of his pain-contracted 
features. She slipt noiselessly across 
the floor, and without saying a word, 
while her eyes were filled with large 
glistening tears, she gently placed her 
arms round his neck, and kissed him. 
“There now!” cried Susan start- 
ing—‘ She'll be the death of poor 
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papa! I always said so—always try- 
ing to work on his feelings—and he’s 
so very sensitive, Mr Tyem. Is she 
hurting you, papa?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,” said the invalid, breathing 
with increased difficulty, and scarcely 
understanding the question; ‘she’s 
leaning all her weight on my chest ; 
she’s choking me, I can’t get breath— 
ha—ha.” 

«‘ There—you hear what he says, 
Mr Tyem. He says she’s choking 
him. For shame, Elizabeth—come 
away from him—do.” 

Elizabeth, who had kept her head 
bent over the panting sufferer, watch- 
ing the heavings of his chest with 
awe and terror, raised her face when 
her sister spoke to her. She would 
fain have poured out her pent-up af- 
fection on her father, or even on her 
sister, to whom the awful scene seem- 
ed to unite her more closely than she’ 
had ever felt before—but the pert cold 
face of that young lady repelled her ; 
the angry tones of her father repelled 
her; the strange looks of Mr Tyem, 
who saw that his best way of paying 
court to the heiress was to insult the 
sister, repelled her; and so, feeling at 
that moment, more bitterly than ever, 
the utter loneliness of her situation, 
she lifted solemnly the unresisting 
hand of her father to her lips, and 
slowly left the room. 

“I’m glad she’s gone,” said Miss 
Susan—* she’s such a selfish crea- 
ture, that Elizabeth, never taking the 
least trouble about poor dear papa, 
but always attending to her own 
amusements, even when he’s so wretch- 
edly ill as at present.—He’s very ill, 
isn’t he?” 

** Oh, very,” replied Mr Tyem, in 
the tone of a man answering a ques- 
tion to which he feels an affirmative 
answer is the only weleome one—* I 
should say he can’t last a day ——” 

There was a pause after that, dur- 
ing which the young lady again hid 
the red peak of her nose behind the 
pocket handkerchief. 

Mr Tyem respected the sufferings 
of an amiable daughter in these dis- 
tressing circumstances, and half made 
up his mind to propose on the spur 
of the moment. 

“Is the will all signed?” enquired 
the tender-hearted girl, with a catch 
in the voice, that before friendly audi- 
tors might have been considered a 
very good imitation of a sob. 
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“«‘ Oh, yes, Miss Hibbert! I took 
care to attend particularly to your in- 
terest.” 

«¢ And does the same will carry 
land as well as moveables?” 

“Be quite easy, my dear young 
lady, don’t agitate your sympathizing 
heart at this most trying crisis. May 
I assure you, that in me you will find 
a person who will never neglect your 
interests, and to whom your happiness 
will always be” —— 

“Ha! ha!—air here! —air!—I 
can’t get breath !” cried the sufferer, 
as if he were in reality choking —* take 
that girl off my neck—her arms suffo- 
cate me.” 

Mr Tyem dropt the hand he had 
taken in the zeal of his protestations ; 


and Miss Hibbert, telling her father 
to be quiet, rang the bell, and sent out 


_for the assistance of a nurse. Mr 


Tyem, finding no further opportunity 
of showing his devotedness and ad. - 
miration, gathered up his blue bag 

and retired ; and Miss Hibbert, draw- 

ing her chair to the fire, and putting 

her feet on the fender, fell into a re- 

verie, in which Willerdon Hall, and 

a vast deal of ready money besides, 

played no inconsiderable part. In the 

mean time, Mr Hibbert lay back in his ' 
arm-chair, pale and speechless, and 

struggling for breath; for Death’s 

grasp was growing tighter and tighter, 

like the coils of a boa constrictor, 

round the writhing and panting car- 

cass of a tiger. 


Cuapter III. 


In about a week, the shutters were 
all closed in No. 7, and the grief 
of Miss Hibbert seemed nearly in- 
consolable, and had such an effect 
on her temper, that she did not scold 
any body, not even her sister, for three 
whole days. She satin her own room, 
laying out her future plans. Her de- 
testation of her present suburban re- 
sidence rose into a fury, now that she 
had it in her power to leave it; and 
she determined, as soon as the funeral 
was over, to go down and take pos- 
session of Willerdon Hall. She de- 
termined, at the same time, to alter 
her whole course of life: ambition had 
lain dormant for many years, in that 
very flat and very acidulated bosom ; 
but now she made up her mind to 
make the most of her situation, and 
act up to the dignity of her rank. 
She was one of those individuals who 
think it a duty they owe to the public 
at large, and themselves in particular, 
to exact their extreme rights in all 
cases whatever ; and that the best way 
of getting on in the world, is never to 
lay yourszlf under an obligation to 
another, if possible; and, at all events, 
never to lay any person whatever un- 
der an obligation to you. An amia- 
ble class of people, who invariably lay 
claim to the apprcbation of the world 
on the strength of this very Christian 
disposition, as if they were setting a 
good example of self reliance and in- 
dependence. By the time she had 
settled all her concerns entirely to her 
own satisfaction, a long procession 


started from No. 7 to the parish 
church; sorrowful peals were rung 
all day; hackney coaches, covered 
with crape, and containing all the 
personal and commercial friends of the 
defunct, followed at a slow pace an 
enormous hearse, ornamented with a 
multitude of waving plumes; and in a 
very few days, a great square slab of 
marble, sunk into the wall of the 
church, surmounted by a figure of 
charity very thinly clothed, and look- 
ing very cold and uncomfortable, an- 
nounced to all who might be desirous 
of such information, that Mr John 
Hibbert had been the best, the wisest, 
and most benevolent of men, and that 
this tribute was paid to his memory, 
by the most grateful and affectionate 
of daughters. As the epitaph was 
from the classical pen of Mr Tyem, 
and duly charged for in his bill, we 
may safely enough conclude, that all 
the praises lavished on the deceased, 
were at all events not meant to be sa- 
tirical, but rather a propitiatory sa- 
crifice to the tender feelings of the 
afflicted heiress. As if in expectation 
of the good effects of this and the 
other instances of his regard for that 
most dismal young lady, he took au 
early opportunity of presenting him- 
self in the little drawing-room, where, 
attired in deepest sables, she sat like 
an African Niobe, of somewhat dimi- 
nutive size, all tears and white pocket 
handkerchief. She held out her hand 
listlessly, as if in the extremity of sor- 
row, and Mr Tyem entered at once 
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into the spirit of the scene, and shook 
it with so woe-be-gone an air, that 
you might have fancied he also had 
buried his father and succeeded to 
L.50,000. Whether he assumed these 
mournful appearances in right of the 
contingent interests of his son, I can- 
not say, but it must have been some- 
thing of the sort that enabled him to 
be so profoundly touched, for it is an 
ascertained thing, in all affairs of the 
kind, that the external demonstrations 
of grief bear a remarkable propor- 
tion to the internal satisfaction ; and 
therefore, a person who is not bene- 
fited by a death, has no possible right 
to appear to regret it. 

“1 am glad to see you bear this 
blow so well, Miss Hibbert,” he be- 
gan, in a pathetic tone of voice; “to 
be sure it was what was to be expected 
from your excellent sense.” 

‘I don’t bear it well, Mr Tyem; 
I'm surprised to hear you say I bear 
it well. I can’t bear it at all. Oh 
dear, oh dear!” 

Mr Tyem saw he had got on the 
wrong tack. 

** Oh, dear Miss Hibbert, your dis- 
position is so very soft and tender. 
You should not take on so; indeed 
you shouldn’t.” 

* IT don’t take on, Mr Tyem; I'm 
surprised to hear you say I take on. 
I am a Christian, I hope, and though 
I can’t help regretting poor dear papa 
—-Oh dear, oh dear!” 

** Come, come, I see you are mak- 
ing noble struggles to subdue your 
natural feelings. You mustn't dwell 
on such sorrowful subjects always. 
Life is all before you—the admiration 
of all who make your acquaintance, 
the affection of some who know you 
well.— Ah!” 

Miss Hibbert buried her face deeper 
in her handkerchief, to give herself 
time to think. The tone of voice 
struck her as something different from 
what she had ever heard before. In- 
deed, the combination of such words 
as admiration and affection with her 
name was enough to startle her. ** Has 
this fellow the audacity,” she thought, 
“to fancy he can talk me over?” She 
felt so convinced of her own ugliness, 
that she was sure nobody would even 
pay her compliments, unless for the 
sake of her money, and therefore 
speeches of the kind now adventured 
by Mr Tyem, were so many cautions 
to her to beware of robbery. 
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“You have many friends, Miss 
Hibbert ?” 

«© No, I have no friends. I never 
had a friend in my life, and never 
wished to, and that’s more,’ she an- 
swered, rather snappishly. 

“A noble, independent spirit; I 
honour you for it. It is only silly 
creatures that rely on friends—I mean 
of their own sex, of course. Men— 
some of them, at least—can enter into 
your feelings—and "—— 

‘I don’t want any body to enter into 
my feelings; and I can assure you, 
for your comfort, Mr Tyem, that I 
am perfectly able to take care of my- 
self.” 

The bitter tone and sharp look 
this was said with, were, perhaps, only 
a different manifestation of the dutiful 
grief that consumed her. To ordinary 
mortals it would have appeared very 
like an outbreak of ill-nature; but 
Mr Tyem’s breast was double-steeled. 
His waistcoat and fine gold chain would 
have resisted a sharper lunge than 
that, and he proceeded, in sublime 
unconsciousness of the impression he 
was making. 

‘You will lead a happy life at 
Willerdon Hall, Miss Hibbert; I envy 
the families in the neighbourhood— 

ou will be such an acquisition.” 

‘* Shall 1?—Oh!” 

“Do you doubt it? Your modesty 
is too great. I’m only afraid your 
new friends will make you forget your 
old ones—do you think they will?” 

‘I told you before I hadn't any 
friends to forget.” 

“Oh, but you were wrong—you 
were indeed—you fave friends, Miss 
Hibbert—attached ones—I can assure 
you 1”——— 

“Drew up my father’s will, and 
think you can throw dust in my eyes. 
Why don’t you go to my sister?” she 
said, breaking out. 

«Your sister!—’pon my honour, 
my dear Miss Hibbert, you astonish 
me! And if I did draw your father’s 
will—or if I ventured to suggest any 
thing to him about a preference of one 
daughter to another” 

“‘ Oho!—don’t try to persuade me 
of that. I knew what my papa meant 
to do all along; he never could abide 
Elizabeth, and no wonder; she never 
loved him as I did. Oh dear, oh 
dear !”” 

‘* I am well aware of that. All the 
friends of the family are aware of it. 
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The only wonder is, that my deceased 
friend left her so well off as he did.” 
«‘ I wonder at it too,” said the young 


lady, laying aside her pocket handker- ~ 


chief; ‘‘a hundred a-year is a very 
good income.” 

«‘ It is indeed ; and then there’s the 
chance of the estate, and all the pro- 
perty. I think she has a very fair 
chance.” 

«* What right have you to say you 
think she has a fair chance ?” exclaim- 
ed the indignant heiress, in the tone of 
a hyena interrupted in gnawing a 
bone. 1 consider you very imper- 
tinent in saying any thing of the kind 
—very indelicate and insulting.” 

‘* Why—what have I done to of- 
fend you, my dear miss? I merely 
alluded to the fact, that in case of 
your having no children,” 

“I have children! what do you 
mean, talking such detestable lan- 
guage to me, sir? I won’t be insult- 
ed by you nor any one else, sir. I see 
your object, sneaking here like a pal- 
try, pitiful lawyer as you are, and 
talking gross improprieties. If you're 
no gentleman, Pll show you I’m a 
lady. Leave the house, sir. Send 
me in your bill, and if I approve the 
items, I'll pay it; but never speak to 
me, or show yourself to me again, 
sir!” 

Mr Tyem saw, in direct proximity 
with his face, a little red visage in- 
flamed with anger ; there was an un- 
easy jerking about the lady’s arms, as 
if she longed to exercise her nails on 
his nose, and altogether the voice and 
attitude were so determined, that he 
saw it was vain to offer the least ex- 
planation ; so, in a state of great ter- 
ror and dismay, he rushed from the 
room, and nearly broke his neck in 
projecting himself down stairs. 

“‘ She, indeed!" continued the irri- 
tated heiress, whose blood was now 
fairly up. She have a very fair 
chance! I'll teach her what her chance 
is worth!” and, like a hollow shot 
with the fusee lighted and all ready 
to explode, she burst into the bed-room 
of the astonished Elizabeth, who was 
sitting in an easy chair, looking more 
beautiful than ever in her deep mourn- 
ing, and reading the Scottish Chiefs. 

The two sisters made as complete 
a contrast as can well be conceived. 
Elizabeth, radiant with good nature, 
and the inward sunshine that proceed- 
ed from the very desirable quality of 


her mind—equal to a good conscience 
itself in its beneficial effects on the 
complexion—which enabled her to 
cast off all care and uneasiness what- 
ever; and Susan bursting with rage | 
and spite; the more, perhaps, when 
she perceived the imperturbability of 
her thoughtless victim. “I want to 
know, Elizabeth,” she began abruptly, 
“what your plans are—J'm going to 
Willerdon Hall next week.” 

‘And am I not to go with you?” 
asked Elizabeth, closing her book, and 
putting a ribbon mark at the scene 
between Wallace and Helen Marr in 
the Tower. 

‘«<T wonder you can ask such a ques- 
tion. After the way you've always 
behaved to my poor dear papa, I can’t 
expect you would behave any better 
to me.” 

«¢ And where in all the world am I 
to go?” enquired the bewildered girl, 
forgetting ail about Helen Marr and 
Wallace, ‘I have no friend to go 
to.” 

«© What! no friend, with all the 
beauty and captivating manners, and 
all that, that tie Formans are always 
talking about? oh, you must have 
many friends that will be delighted to 
have you. You have a good income 
too—a very good income; I don’t 
know how | am to pay it, I’m sure. 
But papa was always too generous.” 

«* Susan, are you serious in what 
you are saying now; or isit only said 
in a fit of passion ?” 

‘«*A passion!—what makes you fancy 
I’m in a passion? I’m never in a pas- 
sion. No. I’ve been thinking the 
matter over, and once forall you shan’t 
live with me. See what your friends 
will do for you.” 

‘«* And do you call yourself a sister, 
behaving in the way you do?” said 
Elizabeth, rising up, and assuming 
the dignity given her by her outraged 
feelings and growing indignation. 
«You are older many years, you 
should be a mother to me; you throw 
me from you before my father is well 
cold in his grave—you turn me into a 
world of which L know nothing, friend- 
less—homeless—destitute—and all for 
what? I'm sure I have done nothing 
to offend you.” 

“Oh no! nothing to offend me; 
only crossed me in every thing, and 
shown your hatred to me in all possi- 
ble ways—that’s all. But it won’t do ; 
the house is mine now, and I will be 
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mistress of it. I will have no body 
with me that takes offence and flies 
into passions at every thing Ido. I 
won't be treated as you treated poor 

p ” ; 

Elizabeth was a girl of great beau- 
ty, great simplicity, and no preten- 
sions either to abilities or fine educa- 
tion, for she had neither the one nor 
the other ; but she had a right feeling 
heart, and some little pride of her own, 
though she concealed itso well. But 
now, when she saw the object of her 
sister, she disdained further controver- 
sy, and perhaps startled that young 
lady—who had expected a fierce en- 
counter—with her calmness and dig- 
nity, more than if she had burst out 
into a tempest of indignation. 

“TI see what you mean”—she said 
—and shall trouble you with my 
presenceno more. You have repelled 
me from you when I wished to love 
you; you have thrown away the affec- 
tion of a person who would have 
clung to you, if you had shown that 
you had any value for her attachment. 
I leave this house to-day: and as we 
are never to meet again, remember I 
lay the blame of this separation on 
you. If I am unhappy in life, I 


charge your conscience with the guilt 
of it ; if I die, you shall answer for it. 


And now we part. It is for ever.” 
She turned away as she said this : and 
Susan, after vainly attempting once 
or twice to make some answer, mum- 
bled a few inarticulate words, and 
tossing her head to conceal her dis- 
comfiture, stalked insolently out of 
the room. 

In a week from that time, a post- 
chaise, containing two females, and 
loaded with a profusion of bags and 
band-boxes, drove up to the entrance of 
Willerdon Hall. | A man-servant 
opened the door, and out of the post- 
chaise stept alittle person, inasky-blue 
silk pelisse, with a very red nose, and 
very little eyes, and an expression of 
face that said plainly—why, I declare, 
it’s nobody but our sweet friend, Susan 
Hibbert! The other female was dress- 
ed more plainly, and while the people 
about the house were engaged in emp- 
tying the chaise, she went up to the 
lady of the mansion, and said, * please, 
ma’am, [ means to go back in that 
’ere chaise.” 

*¢ Oh, you do? do you?” 
** Yes, ma'am. I wouldn't stay 
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with no lady as behaves as you does, 
no, not for twenty times your wages 
—I never see you before to-day, and 
I'll take famous good care I never 
sees you again.” 

‘«s Why, what could the people at the 
servants’ bazar mean by recommend- 
ing such an insolent creature to any 
lady ?” 

** [ don’t think as you’re much of a 
one. And so, if you please, I goes 
back in that ‘ere chaise. Don’t take 
out my box, if you please, I'm agoing 
back again.” 

* Then you don’t go back at my 
expense, that’s all,” said Miss Hib- 
bert. ‘ Driver, I pay no back fare 
for this young woman ; she must set- 
tle with you for that herself. Here's 
a shilling for you—you've driven 
twelve miles.” 

‘¢ A shilling for twelve miles ma’am? 
we never gets less than threepence a 
mile from nobody.” 

“Oh, then, if you don’t like the 
shilling you needn’t take it at all—I 
will never be imposed on.” 

*« Ye see ma’am, we boys gets no 
regular wages ; we trusts entirely to 
the generosity of the gentlefolks.” 

* Well, haven’t I offered you a 
shilling ? Will you take it or not?” 

The professional dignity of the post- 
boy was roused. 

‘© No, ma’am, I won’t take a shil- 
ling for twelve miles from nobody.” 

** Then so much the better for me,” 
said the generous lady, “ for now I 
won't give you a farthing—and I’ve 
a great mind to write to your master 
to complain of your insolence. I 
never was so insulted in my life.” 

As by this time the luggage was 
all carried into the hall, Miss Hibbert 
walked proudly into her mansion, 
where she had previously sent down 
two maids and a footman; she shut 
the door with her own fair hands, witha 
force that showed she was determined 
to maintain a vigorous defence against 
any attempt at a siege, leaving the 
new-come maid and the post-boy— 
an old man, by the bye, of about sixty 
—looking at each other with an ex- 
pression of considerable bewilderment. 

“ Well, Z never see sich a critter 
no where,” said the abigail. 

* She’s reg’lar vicious, and no mis- 
take,” said the unfortunate Jehu, as if 
in chorus. But step in, young 
woman. I'll take you back to our 
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hotel—and I’m blest if you aint a real 
lucky one to get out o’ the hands of 
sich a varmint.” 

The scene at the hall door had a 
wonderful effect on the spirits of the 
domestics inside. They had been 


laughing and joking all the morning, 
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but whether it was from respect for 
the dignity of their new mistress, or 
some other cause, they laughed, and 
joked no longer. You would have 
thought they had all of a sudden been 
found guilty of murder, and were that 
moment on the eve of execution, 


Cuaprer IY. 


The Formans at No. 9. were the 
best people in the world—in their 
way; most praiseworthy individuals 
every one, though in all human pro- 
bability their manners would have 
been considered rather peculiar than 
otherwise at Almack’s, The father 
was a perfect basha in his office, 
snubbed his clerks, and strutted about 
as if the room was a great deal too 
tight to hold him ; but he was a very 
little man at home, and would have 
fitted into a cupboard. All his im- 
mense dignity evaporated on the om- 
nibus or the two horse coach, for in 
those days omnibuses were in the fu- 
ture tense; and by the time he tript 
up the little straight walk, he was a 
perfect specimen of the good Sama- 
ritan in grey knee-breeches and long 
gaiters, His wife was always at the 
front door to receive him, and gene- 
rally his three daughters were waiting 
in the little passage or on the stairs. 
Then there was such a shaking of 
hands and kissing, and all manner of 
slapping on the back and bare shoul- 
ders, so that you would have said they 
had not seen each other for a month at 
least. Dolly took his hat; Sally un- 
buttoned his gaiters, and Pug brought 
him his slippers, and he at last at- 
tained the drawing-room, attended by 
a suite as if he had been a foreign 
ambassador, or a Roman general en- 
joying an ovation. A fastidious critic 
might have objected to the girls that 
they were too fat and stumpy to have 
stood for the three Graces, but in spite 
of their fatness and stumpiness, there 
was something far from disagreeable 
in their round shining cheeks and 
smiling lips, and mischievous black 
eyes. For my part, I delight in ugly 
people when they look good natured ; 
but that is a contradiction in terms, 
and I am ready to fight a duel with 
blunderbusses and broadswords, with 
any man who will say that any one of 
the Formans, Dolly, or Sally, or Pug, 
was in any respect deserving of the 


epithet ugly. There was, by the great- 
est good luck in the world, a nice little 
bed-room to spare, with clean white 
dimity curtains, new carpet, dressing- 
table, and a great pier glass—and if 
I had been a fairy I should have liked 
nothing better than to have stept in 
some fine morning and looked into the 
bed; for there I should have seen 
the fine healthy face of Elizabeth 
Hibbert smiling in happy dreams, and 
with the very faintest dimple still per. 
ceptible, being not yet quite filled up 
after all last night’s laughing. Eliza- 
beth was happier than she had ever 
been before. At first she thought all 
the kindness of the Formans put on, 
as she had sometimes seen the amiable 
Susan very soft and even insinuating 
in the midst of her greatest rages, and 
expected every hour to see them burst 
out in their real characters. But day 
after day wore away; Mrs Forman 
treated her exactly like the three girls, 
which was the very kindest thing she 
could do; Mr Forman gotgradually on, 
till at last he slapt her shoulders, or 
pulled her ear, or kissed her cheek, as 
if she had been Pug or Sally. It was 
so new a thing to Elizabeth to be 
kindly treated—or evenspoilt a little, 
if the truth must be owned—that it 
awoke new feelings in her altogether. 
She loved the Formans, and felt a posi- 
tive delight in loving them ; for in that 
inexperienced heart there was a won- 
derful pleasure in feeling attached to 
anyone. She thought them all beau- 
tiful—even Pug. Now Pug had 
received that name in a moment of 
inspiration from her father, she was 
so like one of the little black-faced, 
bright-eyed, quick-looking dogs known 
by that denomination ; and it had 
stuck to her ever since. There was 
an old tradition in the family, coun- 
tenanced in some degree by an entry 
in the family bible, that she had been 
christened Sophia Matilda; but this 
was gradually wearing away, and 
there was every probability that a 
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few more years would efface it entirely ; 
for Pug seemed so infinitely more natu- 
ral, that it would have looked very 
like affectation to have called her any 
thing else. And when I have said 
that Elizabeth thought even Pug 
beautiful, you may guess what a 
famous painter affection is, and how 
it softens away disagreeable features, 
avd improves good ones, as if it were 
Chalon. And if she thought Pug 
beautiful, I wonder what she thought 
Sally, with her nice little dumpy 
figure and animated face; or Dolly, 
with her glossy ringlets hanging all 
over her snow-white neck? She thought 
them Duchesses of Sutherland, and if 
she had studied Lempriere, would 
have had a very low opinion of Venus, 
in comparison with either of them. 
And there were other people, too, be- 
sides Elizabeth, that thought the For- 
mans worth fifty heathen goddesses all 
in arow. There was a young stock- 
broker, a very good-looking man, that 
had his coats from Stulz, and kept a 
cab, and was in very good business, 
that, if he had not altogether proposed 
to Sally, was on the very point of 
doing so, and called very often, and 
never refused an invitation to dinner, 
and always sat next Sally, and even 
asked her to take a potato, with so 
sweet a voice and soft a look, that you 
might have fancied he was asking her 
to take him. And, in fact, there 
could be no doubt about it; and Mr 
Forman was deligited, and Mrs For- 
man became so confoundedly con- 
ceited, that you might have thought 
all these flatteries had been addressed 
to her. And, in short, before Eliza- 
beth had been domiciled a month, the 
proposal was actually made, and Sally 
was very soon to become Mrs William 
Smillom. Oh, it was delightful from 
that moment to see the whole family, 
Elizabeth included. There was more 
slapping and kissing than ever when 
Mr Forman returned from the city ; 
and it was unanimously agreed that 
Elizabeth's arrival was the most fortu- 
nate thing in the world, for it would 
just keep up the family number after 
Sally went away; and she was for- 
mally presented with the reversion of 
Sally’s office, which consisted in taking 
the old gentleman’s hat. It made 
her about as happy as the reversion 
of the chancellorship would make me. 
Now Mr William Smillom was a 
most excellent man of business—but 


didn’t I tell you he had his coats from 
Stulz, and kept a cab? He was ofa 
very ambitious soul, and despised 
trades-people, except in business hours. 
From ten till four he was as industrious 
as a man could be; and grudged nei- 
ther toil nor trouble in the way of 
business: but exactly as the clock 
struck four, he was a new man—away 
flew the pen, on went the coat; a 
little pocket-comb did the honours of 
his top knot; he washed his hands ; 
waved a towel slightly over his 
boots; and, in about twenty minutes, 
might be seen trotting down Regent 
Street, or crossing into the Park, in a 
very handsome cab, with a little tiger 
in the Smillom livery, holding on be 
hind. Any body who didn’t know it 
was paid for, might have taken the 
whole turn-out for alord’s. And his 
friends were scarcely less fashionable 
than his coats and cab. He was an 
amazing judge of all things pertaining 
to mode and manner, dress and ad- 
dress, and selected his acquaintance 
with a strict regard to their gentle- 
manly appearance; if he did strain a 
point or two, ‘twas in favour of a real 
bona fide tile. He would have been 
delighted to have strutted up St James’ 
street with the very ugliest of the ba- 
ronets, or the most contemptible look- 
ing of the lords; but in any thing 
below a knight, he exacted, as the great 
condition of his friendship, that he 
should be gentlemanly in appearance. 
You are therefore not to wonder that 
the ladies at No. 9 looked forward 
with great expectation to the intro- 
duction of Mr Frederick Selby, who 
had expressed a great wish to make 
the acquaintance of the Formans, and 
whom Mr William Sinillom had pro- 
mised to drive down to dinner. On 
the day he was to come, Dolly put on 
anew gown, and dressed herself with 
such amazing care, that any body 
might have seen in a moment that she 
meditated a severe attack on the new 
comer ; even Pug laid every ornament 
in her possession on her funny little 
person, on that portentous day. It was 
evident the proposal of Mr Smillom 
to Sally had set them all on the alert 
for a similar demonstration to them 

selves: and they would probably have 
answered, if they had been asked what 
was the chief end of man, to pop the 
question. Mr Smillom came, and 
brought M. Selby with him, and cer- 
tainly he never did a stupider thing in 
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his life ; for there was something in 
Mr Selby’s manner and appearance, 
so different from any thing that had 


ever been seen in No. 9, even 
in Mr Smillom himself—who had 
hitherto been the standard as to’ all 
matters of politeness and good looks— 
that they unanimonsly concluded he 
was the Lord Chamberlain in disguise, 
or master of the ceremonies to the 
Lord Mayor himself. And Mr Smil- 
lom fell immediately in the estimation 
of all, except Sally, from being the 
first man in Rome to the second in 
Paradise Row. Frederick was the 
grandson of a baronet, the son of a 
general, the cousin of two or three 
lords, and, by his mother’s side, traced 
up to the Scottish kings, so that Mr 
Smillom, when any thing was said dis- 
respectful to the memory of Charles 
the First, apologised to his friend, as 
if it had been an attack on a near re- 
lation. He had no profession, but was 
in daily expectation of one ; indeed, 
he had had that comfortable expecta- 
tion almost the whole of his life—for 
at some remote period, a distant cousin 
had told him he was a smart fellow, 
and ought to go out in the diplomatic 
line ; then he had been told by an- 
other, he had better get an appoint- 
ment in the colonies; and so he read 
the newspapers in his club, and dined 
out wherever he was asked, till some- 
thing of the kind should fall in his way. 
But as to taking any active steps in the 
matter himself, he never thought any 
thing of the sort at all needful; he 
had a small fortune—very small, had 
no expensive habits, and was so con- 
firmed an optimist that it was impos- 
sible for any disappointment to ruffle 
his happiness for an hour. Dolly 
Forman thought him the handsomest 
man she had ever seen, and in this she 
was not mistaken, and couldn’t help 
blessing her stars a thousand times 
over that Sally was disposed of, and 
therefore could not stand in her way. 
But a cloud, for the first time since 
Elizabeth’s arrival, fell on the brow of 
Mrs Forman, when she saw the capti- 
vated looks that Frederick cast across 
the table where she sat, the whole time 
of dinner, and how he followed her 
slightest motion, and smiled when by 
chance she looked at him. The ap- 
palling truth burst on the good old 
lady’s understanding, that there was 
not one of her daughters to be com- 
pared to Elizabeth Hibbert; no, nor all 
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three of them put together: for now 
she saw the futility of all the plans she 
had fallen upon to delude herself as to 
the beauty of herchildren. She used 
to think that Sally was not perhaps quite 
so beautiful at first sight, but had 
a most captivating mole which Eliza- 
beth wanted; then Dolly had much 
longer teeth, and showed a great deal 
more of them when she laughed ; and 
even Pug hada smaller foot, although 
it was a good deal broader ; but now 
she saw that other people judged dif- 
ferently, and cared very little, in com- 
parison, for the mole of Sally, and the 
long white teeth of Dolly, and Pug’s 
stumpy little foot. And yet they were 
both so open and so natural—the gen- 
tleman no less than the lady—that it 
was impossible to be angry; and when 
she saw them together at the piano, 
and heard their happy voices, she 
couldn’t help thinking that they had 
been intended for each other by na- 
ture. And so thought Frederick 
Selby. What Elizabeth thought I 
have no intention to tell, but the first 
thought, whatever it was, became 
strengthened every day; for regu- 
larly every day Frederick found some 
excuse or other fur coming to No. 
9; and at last, in three or four 
months, he came down one morning, 
and told them he had got an appoiat- 
ment in some far-away place—I forget 
the name of it—in South America, and 
must sail from Portsmouth in a month. 
The Formans were all so happy, and 
shook hands with him again and again, 
in the warmth of their congratulations. 
Elizabeth only shook his hand once, 
and at that moment, by some chance 
or other, there came a great round 
tear into the corner of her eye. Fre- 
derick was more delighted with that 
one short silent shake of the hand, 
than with all the boisterous demonstra- 
tions of the rest; and after a couple 
of days’ deep thinking, he rushed 
down to No. 9 in an agony of expec- 
tation, and asked Elizabeth if she 
would go with him to his new situa- 
tion? Elizabeth had found it so new 
a thing to be heartily and truly loved, 
that she loved Frederick with all her 
heart in return—out of pure gratitude. 
And I feel certain, if the world had 
been four times the size, and he had 
asked her to go with him to the other 
end of it, she would not have hesitated 
a minute ; so, of course, she did not 
hesitate a moment in only going with 
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him to South America. It was a 
tremendously busy month for all par- 
ties concerned; for Mr Smillom de- 
termined to take advantage of the op- 
portunity, and be married at the same 
time. All the milliners in the neigh- 
bourhood were pressed into the ser- 
vice. Frederick wrote and announced 
his approaching departure to his con- 
sulship, and his marriage to Elizabeth, 
to his few remaining friends ; for his 
father and mother had long been dead, 
and only his brother, a curate, came 
up from Devonshire to be introduced 
to his future sister-in-law. He had 
come up, determined to try to stop 
the scheme if he could, or, at all 
events, to see if there was any money 
to be expected with the bride; but 
when he saw her and spoke to her, 
and discovered what a clear-hearted 
simple creature she was, he never said 
a word, either about her fortune or 
any thing else, but her beauty and 
good qualities. Old Mr Forman knew 
nothing about Mr Hibbert’s will; 
Elizabeth ouly knew that Susan had 
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told her she had to pay her a hundred 
a-year, and grudged it ; and Frederick, 
on being informed of it, told her he 
would see Susan at the (a very 
bad word should be inserted here)— 
before he would accept a sixpence. 
Elizabeth consulted her friends, whe- 
ther she shouldn’t write and apprize 
Susan of what was going to happen, 
but Frederick again said, he would 
see her at the , (the same bad 
word is understood)—before he would 
allow a syllable to be said to such a 
detestable, unnatural old maid. So 
amid the kindnesses and blessings of 
strangers, Elizabeth, the pure and 
good, was led up to the altar, and 
gave her hand where she had already 
given her heart, to a man who would 
not have exchanged a glance of her 
eye for all the wealth of the Indies ; 
and in ten days after the wedding she 
sat on the deck of a gallant ship that 
was ploughing its way down the Chan- 
nel, and saw night fall on the white 
cliffs of Cornwall; and bade a last 
farewell to England. 


CuartTer V. 


* Did Mr Augustus tell you where 
he was gone to,”’ said a stout gentle- 
man, considerably on the wrong side 
of fifty, to one of the clerks in a dark 
office, in a dingy lane near the bank. 

« Yes, sir; he has just drove down 
to Tarseli’s, to hear about his roan 
filly. She’s backed against the Priam 
colt, and Mr Augustus is trying to 
hedge, never so.” 

“ Hem,” mumbled the senior, and 
walked into the private room. “ This 
bad health of Miss Hibbert, and the 
certainty of her succession, has turned 
the boy’s brain. Business neglected, 
race-horses kept, and every extrava- 
gance indulged. What a lucky thing 
that girl died, and Susan has never 
married! though, edad!” he added, 
“she might have done worse than try 
her fortune with Joe Tyem. ’Twas 
a pretty day’s work that of mine, put- 
ting Gusty’s name in the will; and 
the rent charge I’ve secured on the 
succession ; and eight hundred a-year 
will be a very nice thing to retire on, 
and shows the boy’s gratitude, too, 
poor fellow; though, after all, he 
might just as well have made it the 
thousand, as I asked him.” You 
would scarcely recognize the jaunty 


attorney—the carrier of the blue bag 
—the drawer of Mr Hibbert’s will— 
the proposer for Miss Hibbert’s hand 
—in the plethoric individual who 
was indulging in these meditations. 
Twenty years have passed and gone 
since the close of thelastchapter. Na- 
poleon has died upon his rock, and 
dynasties have been overthrown, and 
kings crowned, and others banished: 
there have been wars and rumours of 
wars, and the whole world has un- 
dergone a wondrous change; for 
Steam, which we left in his cradle, is 
now a grown giant, shaking earth and 
heaven. No wonder, therefore, that 
a change has also taken place on the 
personages of our story, and on the 
bodily configuration of Mr Tyem. 

** Ha, old un, how aint you?” ex- 
claimed Augustus, familiarly slapping 
his respectable ancestor on theshoulder 
— caught youinabrownstudy—eh?” 

‘«* How can you be so thoughtless, 
Gusty ?” replied the ancient, in not 
the best of humours. ‘ Haven't you 
heard Miss Hibbert is much worse ?” 

‘‘ Haven’t I? that’s all. Bought 
another horse on the strength of it 
this very morning. She can’t hold 
out long.” 
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«No; and therefore, my boy, I 
think you ought to be on the spot, or 
at all events in the neighbourhood, to 
see that no damage is done to your 
property. Have you heard any thing 
about the savings? they must be im- 
mense.” 

«All in hard guineas, tied up in 
old stockings, or sewed into chair 
bottoms. Capital fun it will be find- 
ing out all her posies! I only wish 
we could get quit of that Miss 
Jones” 

‘¢ Pooh, never mind her. I know 
all about her. She’s been so bullied, 
rely on it, by the old tabby, that 
she'll be easily bullied by any body. 
Out with her, Gusty, the very first 
thing—neck and crop out by the win- 
dow, if she doesn’t go quietly by the 
door ; but search her boxes, boy—be 
sure you search her boxes.” 

«Well, do you think she’s going 
to make a die of it immediately ?” 

‘“‘Hem: 1 don’t know; better go 
down on the chance.” 

“I go down? why, if it was her 
last breath, she would spend it all in 
ordering me out of the house.” 

“It’s a custom she has with our 
family, boy ; but never mind, You 
go down to the Aylward arms, and 
Send 


be on the look-out for squalls. 
for me the moment it happens, and 
I'll come down with the needful deeds. 


Don’t lose a moment. Who knows 
but we may come in for some of the 
hidden treasures you talk of, if we 
can get into possession at once? 
If we don’t, that little minx —a 
Welshwoman, of course—that Miss 
Jones, and the parson, will lay their 
hands on all. Mem., my boy, the 
furniture is conveyed by the will ; 
and, luckily, l’ve kept the inventory. 
So be off: don’t say a word; but 
write to me by to-morrow’s post how 
the land lies.” 

‘¢ Well, I suppose I had better,” 
said Augustus, who did not seem 
quite as keen on the matter as his 
more prudent sire. He, nevertheless, 
lost no time in driving down in his 
beautiful yellow tilbury, with red 
wheels, to the Aylward Arms, which 
was the name of an inn about half a 
mile from the Willerdon Hall estate. 
It was four o’clock when he arrived, 
on a beautiful day in July; and, 
after duly attending to his horse, and 
giving the hostler a volunteer opinion, 
that all the posters in the stable were 
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infernal screws, he was shown into 
the small apartment on the ground- 
floor, which, by courtesy, was called 
the coffee-room, there being no pri-« 
vate room at that moment unoccupied. 
** Ah, so much the better,” said Mr 
Augustus; “1 hate private rooms, 
especially when I am on the hunt for 
information. I'l] just have a chop or 
so, by way of a brightener, and then 
proceed to work like a Trojan.” He 
accordingly gave his order in a ma- 
gisterial tone, for the purpose of im- 
pressing the waiter with an idea that 
he was a prince in disguise; and, 
whether in consequence of this digni- 
fied manner or not it is impossible to 
say, but, at the end of a very few 
minutes, Mr Augustus saw before him 
a very nice smoking dish of veal cut- 
lets, with all proper accompaniments; 
a tankard of brown stout and a pint 
of sherry not being omitted. 

s¢ Waiter,” hesaid, with his mouth 
nearly filled with meat and potatoes— 
for he was determined to lose no time 
in commencing his enquiries—* you 
know Willerdon Hall, of course?” 

«Yes sir ; the outside on it.” 

«© Ah, very good. What, not very 
hospitable—eh ? The oid lady’s close, 
is she?” 

‘¢ Her doors is, sir.” 

«* But they're open sometimes, sure- 
ly. Does nobody go near her?” 

«¢ Oh yes ; Parson Aylward is there 
very often, especially since Miss 
Jones went there.” 

‘sHe’s fond of Miss Jones, then, 
this parson—eh ?” 

‘©Oh yes; she lived with he afore 
she went to the Hall.” 

‘‘ The deuce she did!” mused Mr 
Augustus. “ Ah, now I see it all— 
a reg'lar plot between Jennie Jones 
and the parson. And Miss Hibbert’s 
very ill—isn’t she?” he continued 
aloud. 

‘«¢ Yes, our doctor went up and bled 
her two days since.” 

“‘ Not very easy to bleed—eh ?” 
said the facetious gentleman, winking 
to the waiter; “rather dry, Peter.” 

«* My name’s Joseph, sir.” 

*¢ Well, never mind ; did any blood 
come, Joe ?—eh ?” 

“‘Can’t say, sir——coming, sir.” 
This latter very unusual form of 
speech was addressed to a young man 
who at that moment came into the 
coffee-room, and called for a bill of 
fare, 
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‘It’s a pity, sir,” said Joe to the 
stranger, “that this gentleman has 
just begun, or you might have joined 
company, p’r’aps ”— 

The stranger looked towards our 
friend Augustus, and did not seem 
very much disappointed at having 
missed the pleasure of his society. 

*‘[ would rather dine alone,” he 
said; ‘ let me have any thing you've 

ot.” 

. «6 T recommend their veal cutlets,” 
interposed Mr Augustus; “they're 
amazing good, considering it’s so far 
in the country this here hotel.” 

The stranger bowed, and repeated 
his order. Mr Augustus resumed his 
labours ; and at intervals, as he could 
catch the attention of that most unen- 
vied pluralist, Mr Joe, continued his 
enquiries about the inmates of the hall. 

*¢ IT say, Joe,” he began, when that 
funectionary was placing the cheese 
on the stranger's table—‘‘is this Miss 
Jones good-looking at all?” 

« Oh, beautiful, sir,” said Joe. 

«Oho! I smell a rat, Joe. The 
parson’s very sweet on her, you say ? 
Sly old rogue the parson! How old 
is she, Joe?” 

« About seventeen or eighteen, I 
should think, sir; but I don’t know.” 

«© Never looked in her mouth—eh?” 

The stranger seemed gradually to 
become more interested in the conver- 
sation, and almost repented he had 
refused the offered society of the in- 
quisitor. 

* Is this Miss Hibbert going to make 
a die of it, do you think ?” 

‘Don’t know, sir; but she’s a 
tough one: it will take summat to 
kill she.” 

« Do you think Miss Jones would see 
a gentleman if he called on her, Joe?” 

“I beg your pardon,” interposed 
the stranger ; “‘ do you speak of Miss 
Jones, the friend of Miss Hibbert of 
Willerdon Hall ?”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ replied Mr Augustus. “TI 
should like to say a few words to her. 
Just to hear the exact state of health 
the old lady is actually in. Reports 
are very strong that she’s dying.” 

«‘ Perhaps, sir, when the waiter is 
gone you will let me speak to you on 
that subject.” 

“ With all my heart. Bring your 
bottle—a half-pint, I see; ’pon my 
soul, I’m ashamed of this generation— 
and we'll talk as long as ever you like. 
I'm fond of society.” 
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Society, however, did not seem to 
be very fond of him, for there was a 
look about the gentleman, who now 
drew his chair to the table of Mr 
Augustus, which showed that his 
movement had a different object from 
the pleasure of making that individual’s 
acquaintance. And, after all, Augtis- 
tus was not a very captivating charac- 
ter at first sight. He had the lightest 
possible hair, and the greenest pos- 
sible eyes ; he was dressed in a bright 
green coat and flashy-coloured waist- 
coat, and spoke in a shrill loud voice, 
and altogether comported himself in a 
way that, by some mysterious conca- 
tenation of ideas, always called up 
the most vivid images of horsewhips 
and kickings down stairs. 

“Well, sir,’ he said, lighting a 
segar with an unfailing lucifer, and 
taking his first whiff, “you said you 
would talk to me on a certain subject. 
Talk away.” 

“I heard you mention the family 
at Willerdon Hall. Do you know 
them ?” 

** Come, now, that’s coming it a 
little too strong. Why, you’re turn- 
ing me into the witness. box, when all 
I bargained for was to have a social 
chat. “Why do you wish to know?” 

“‘ Because I am deeply interested in 
one of those ladies.” 

‘So am I.—Deeper than you a cuss- 
ed sight, and no mistake.” 

“Perhaps not in the same,” said 
the stranger, with a smile. “I give 
up the old lady entirely to you.” 

“Do you! Then your're a good 
fellow. Oho! you're after the young 
one, eh ?” 

The stranger nodded. 

« Well, I don’t care if I give you 
a helping hand. I’m up to a spree at 
the shortest notice. How can I assist 

ou?” 

«‘ | heard you ask if Miss Jones was 
likely to see a gentleman if he called 
on her. I thought, perhaps you had 
some business at the house, and 
might” 

“Tip her a note, or whisper an 
appointment? Oh Lord, I’m delighted 
with the fun!” 

** Will you help me?” 

** Tell me how to do it; for the fact 
is, that though I’m a mighty deal more 
anxious than you to get my foot inside 





the door, I can’t hit on any plan to © 


make good an entrance.” 
“ I think we can manage it, if you 
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agree to what I propose. Stop, let 
me ring the bell. Joe, bring a bottle 
of claret, clear the decks, and let us 
start with a bumper. Now, sir, fire 
away!” 

“My great object is to get Miss 
Jones away from Miss Hibbert.” 

«’Gad, my boy, so’s mine; but 
What will you do with her when you 
get her away ?” 

‘* Marry her.” 

“* Marry her! —oh crikey! —I 
thought you was only up to a lark.” 
Mr Augustus filled out another glass. 
«‘ This looks very bad,” he thought. 
« This here bird wouldn’t think of 
marriage if the jade hadn't secured 
the old lady’s tin—all the spoons at 
any rate—blow’d if she aint both the 
maid and the magpie all in one.” 

** You seem astonished, sir; but if 
you knew how I am plaeed.” 

‘‘Hard up, eh?—uncle, and all 
that? Has she any pewter?” 

*« I don’t know, and don’t care, I’m 
rich enough for both. I'll tell you 


how it is, sir, and then I’m sure you'll 
not hesitate to assist me.” 

«* What, to get her away from the 
old varmint ?—not an instant—I'll go 
through fire and water; bit, let’s hear 
your tale—drink, boys, drink, and 


drive away sorrow.” 

“‘ Three years ago, she came to 
live at the house of my tutor, a clergy- 
man in the north—:he was then six- 
teen. I was three years older—we 
very soon became attached—our love 
was soon discovered.” 

‘* l’ve always said,” interrupted Mr 
Augustus, “ there ought certainly to 
be a foundling hospital in every parish 
—but go on.” 

‘“¢ My tutor, who was a relation— 
uncle he said—though I know he had 
no brother of that name” 

« Bah, man! she was his daughter 
—nothing’s commoner than to hide it 
by a different name. Why was the 
Fitzroys called Fitzroy, but to hide 
that they were children of George the 
Third? It’s always the way.” 

«© Well—but in this case it was dif- 
ferent. Hehad scruples about allow- 
ing the engagement to go on, for he 
said she was poor, and my father was 
then alive. And when I wrote to him 
about it, he also opposed it. Susan- 
nah was therefore sent away.” 

* Ah! them Susannahs are always 
persecuted by the elders!” said Mr 
Augustus. 
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‘* They never told me her place of 
concealment, but luckily 1 have now 
discovered it, She promised me, that 
if, when I was my own master, I still 
continued to love her, she would be 
my wife. I have written to her at 
Willerdon Hall, and my letters have 
been all returned unopened.’ 

** You can’t have paid the postage. 
Old Miss Hibbert never opens an un- 
paid letter.” 

‘‘ I am afraid it arises from some- 
thing worse. I hear Miss Hibbert is 
a very crabbed, ill-tempered, old wo- 
man; she perhaps tyrannizes over 
her.” 

«* You may take your oath of that, 
unless she’s quite changed from the 
time father kuew her.” 

“ Now, I don’t like to go up to the 
Hall myself, till I know more about 
my position; but if some frieid ”—_ 

«* Would step up and do the need- 
ful, you would be very much obliged? 
—but how am I to do it?” 

“* Why, if you would really take 
the trouble, I don’t see what's to pre- 
vent you from going up and offering 
your services, now that Miss Hibbert 
is so ill, as a London physician sent 
to give your opinion by the clergy- 
man of the parish, Mr Aylward.” 

“ That’s the old boy that Miss 
Jones stayed with before she came to 
live at the Hall? He'll find it out, to 
a certainty.” 

“* Never mind. You'll be far away 
by that time, and will have done a par- 
ticular kindness to me.” 

‘* And to myself too,” said Mr Au- 
gustus.. “ And I'll have a touch at 
the old varmint’s pulse in half-an-hour 
from this time, or ’m a Dutchman, 
What’s your name?” 

‘* Harry Millard, of Colme Abbey. 
She'll know.” 

“Have you got a license? I'll 
bring her down here directly.” 

«« Not quite so quick as that,” said 
Harry Millard, with a smile, “ask if 
I may see her for five minutes some- 
time this evening. I’ve much to say.” 

‘I daresay you have. Youre a 
rum one, youare ; but stay you quiet- 
ly here, and I'll bring or send you 
word as soon as I can. What gam- 
mon it is” —he muttered, as he walked 
off to enact the part of a disciple of 
Esculapius—“ in this Mr Millard—a 
tip-top sawyer, I see by the looks of 
him—to run his rigs on me about 
marriage with this here Jennie Jones. 
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I'll have a look at her boxes, as fa- 
ther advised, before I let her off the 
premises. If I were her next of kin, 


I would prosecute for loss of services. 
I've known good damages in a case of 
the very same kind. 


Cuapter VI. 


The twenty years that had wrought 
such changes on the world at large, 
had not been without their effect on 
our old friend, Miss Hibbert. At first, 
when she had taken up her residence 
at the Hall, the neighbours had all 
called to welcome her to the county ; 
but, somehow or other, none of them 
seemed to have been so prepossessed 
by their reception, as ever to have re- 
peated the visit. Susan had grown 
bitterer and bitterer every year, as it 
is the nature of bitters todo. Anxi- 
ous to marry, in order to spite poor 
Elizabeth, when she found out at first 
that she had nothing more to fear 
from her—as the annuity never being 
claimed, clearly proved that she had 
died ; and the sad news was confirm- 
ed to her by the Formans, to whom 
she had actually taken the trouble to 
apply for information; and finally, 
all doubt was removed by a notice of 
her decease in the newspapers—her 
anger and apprehension took a differ- 
ent direction, and day and night she 
fancied she saw the hateful visage of 
Mr Tyem gloating over the prospect 
of his succession. And when she 
pictured to herself the triumph of the 
attorney and his son, she almost wish- 
ed she had not been quite so severe 
on the faults of her poor sister; for, 
you will observe, she had impressed 
herself so vividly with the belief that 
Elizabeth had treated her very ill, 
that even remorse did not altogether 
discover the truth to her in all its ex- 
tent; but—instead of the unvarying 
clamour she used to make, to all who 
came within speaking distance, of the 
great provocations she had received 
from Elizabeth, and the angelic way 
she had borne them for many years, 
till at last they had become really in- 
tolerable—she was now sometimes 
quite pathetic after her fashion, which 
bore a great outward resemblance to 
rage and bitterness, on the early death 
of the poor persecuted girl, and wished 
she had lived to inherit the estate. 
Grief, even in this modified degree, 
had a softening effect on her disposi- 
tion; and, by way of proving to the 
world at large that she possessed 


every virtue fit for a lady anda Chris. 
tian to possess, she became feroci- 
ously charitable, and subscribed two 
guineas a-year to a clothing society, 
and foreed flannel jackets and double 
drawers of her own making on all the 
brawny poachers and labourers of the 
parish, in the middle of July. She 
made herself also president of a soup 
and scrap society, and paid inquisito- 
rial visits to the larder of every cot- 
tager in the village ; counted the num- 
ber of potatoes they had boiling in the 
pot, and, in fact, made herself so pro- 
digiously Samaritan, that it was quite 
a pleasure to see her. Good Dr Ayl- 
ward tried to moderate the transports 
of her zeal, but she was not to be re- 
strained. She thought he was a hard. 
hearted, uncharitable man, to talk of 
discretion in such a cause, and de- 
spised his doctrine as cold and moral ; 
and if it had not been that the doc. 
tor was a man of high family, and 
universally liked in his parish, and 
that it would not have been “ gen- 
teel” to leave him, she would have at- 
tended the Reverend Snuffle Sybby, 
the owner of a chapel in the neigh- 
bouring parish, who had gone through 
the whole gamut of religious belief— 
from the depths of ranting Calvinism 
up to the very highest notes of Pha- 
risaism and assurance; and was at 
that time popular, from the force of 
sympathy, with all the vain and shal- 
low-witted old maids in the vicinity. 
But she contented herself with look- 
ing down on her own religious in- 
structor, and feeling that she was 
a great deal better than he was: a 
pleasing frame of mind which she 
enjoyed every Sunday, or indeed, 
every day in the week ; for it occur- 
red to her whenever she thought of 
her own prodigious advances in holi- 
ness and virtue. She became quite a 
model of the manner in which an an- 
gel would probably live, if it by any 
chance came to reside for a season on 
earth ; and as even a heart such as 
that of the devout Susan, could hard- 
ly exist without something to like or 
care for, she made a display, to all who 
came near her, of the tenderness of 
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her disposition, by being a great friend 
to the lower animals, and particularly 
partial to cats. It showed such a 
warmth of affection and gentleness of 
mind, that people were amazed that 
those amiable sentiments limited them- 
selves so strictly to her intercourse 
with the four-footed creation. I have 
no doubt half the village of Willer- 
don wished they were cats; but even 
this state of sympathy with any living 
thing, was doomed to have an end, 
Her notions of moral virtue became 
so prodigiously strict, and her mo- 
desty grew so amazingly tender, that 
she became scandalized at certain ac- 
cessions to the number of her fa- 
vourites ; even on the part of staid, 
sensible-looking old tabbies, from 
whom she expected better things; and 
when at last she perceived that her 
great old grey, the most steady and 
demure of mousers, gave symptoms 
that she also was about to be a “ mo- 
ther and no wife,” she lost patience 
with the whole race, and expected 
some fearful judgment on her and her 
house, if she did not at once wash her 
hands of such a perverse generation. 
The cats were accordingly drummed 
out with every mark of disdain and 
abhorrence, and the mansion of Miss 
Hibbert became again a residence fit 
for Diana. 

Now it happened that the good Dr 
Aylward, seeing the loveliness of his 
heavenly-minded parishioner, took a 
strange fancy into his head, that the 
best way to turn her thoughts into a 
happier channel, and soften the aspe- 
rities of her temper, was to show her, 
in the person of a sort of protegée of 
his, the Miss Jones we have heard so 
much about, how sweet and amiable 
a person may be, without pluming 
herself on those qualities at all; and 
he accordingly proposed to Miss Hib- 
bert, to receive his young friend for a 
month or two into her house. Whe- 
ther his intention in this was really to 
be of use to Susan, or to hide the 
beautiful Susannah from the pursuit 
of Harry Millard, I am sorry to say 
he failed in both objects. Harry Mil- 
lard, we have seen, discovered her 
hiding-place, and Susan continued as 
bitter and self-satisfied as before. Yet 
there was something in the gentle 
looks of her new companion, that had 
a sedative effect on her disposition. 
Involuntarily, as it were, she softened 
beneath the smiles and unfailing good 
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temper of Susannah, as ice melts be- 
neath the sun ; and though still as cap. 
tious as ever in tone and manner, it is 
an undeniable fact, that the ill-temper 
was not nearly so deep-seated as, be- 
fore ; and that occasionally, far down 
in the hard dry places of her heart, 
there welled out the smallest possible 
trickling of what might be called, 
without much exaggeration, the milk 
of human kindness; very skim, no 
doubt, but still a hundred-fold better 
than no milk at all. Nay, her con- 
duct to Susannah, though harsh 
enough in itself, was by comparison 
kind and considerate. She did not 
remind her of her poverty more than 
three times a-day, or find fault with 
Dr Aylward for pensioning her on 
her bounty more than once a-week ; 
and, in short, conducted herself in as 
friendly a way as her nature would 
permit. Month after month passed 
on, and no hint of Susannah going 
back to the parsonage ; and it began 
to be verily believed, that if such a 
thing had been proposed, Miss Hib~ 
bert would have objected to it with all 
her might, more especially as her 
health had now very much failed, and 
she had become used to the mild at- 
tentions of the good-hearted Susan- 
nah. But all the attentions of the 
best and prettiest of nurses, cannot 
put off the inevitable day. Susan 
grew worse and worse; the village 
apothecary, after bleeding her, had 
hinted obscurely at getting further ad- 
vice—the thought of the expense of 
which, would have more than counter- 
balanced the advantage of the addi- 
tional skill. But if, at the same time, 
the benefit could be procured without 
the expense 

Just as vague ideas of that kind 
were wandering through her brain, a 
message was given to Miss Jones, 
that a medical gentleman wished to 
see her. 

‘“¢ What can the man want ?—I won- 
der those doctors can’t let me alone” 
—said Susan in the same charming 
tone; you would have sworn from the 
voice, that she was unchanged from 
what she was twenty years before. 
«* Tell him to go about his business, 
Susannah—turn him away, I tell you 
—I will not be imposed on.” 

Susannah left the room, to give the 
unexpected practitioner his dismissal. 

«¢‘ How do, Miss?” said the elegant 
Mr Augustus. “ I’m sent here quite 
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in a friendly way, to see if I can do 
any thing for Miss Hibbert. — She’s 
kicking, I hear, poor old gal—D’ye 
think she'll go soon ?” 

& Bir?” 

* Oh, bless me !—Yes—I forgot— 
you're Miss Jones, I feel certain, from 
the description. Better be down at 
the main-gate this evening, my dear, 
at eight o’clock—you'll hear good 
news of Harry Millard—poor Harry 
—a jolly dog—you'll see him, perhaps, 
who knows?” 

Saying which, and totally disre- 
garding the effects of his abrupt com- 
munication, he put his finger to his 
nose, and winked in the most gentle- 
manly way in the world. Chester- 
field would have been delighted to see 
him, and so would Sir Charles Gran- 
dison. 

* I’m a doctor, my dear, sent here 
to do what I can for Miss Hibbert. 
Old Parson Aylward told me to 
come.” 

“ You are sent here, sir, by Dr 
Aylward?” 

“ Didn't I tell you so?—Come, 
where’s the old gal?—I can’t wait 
here all day.—Don’t forget the main 
gate at eight o’clock.—Poor Harry 
will die if you disappoint him.— Take 
me to Miss Hibbert.” 

“If Dr Aylward recommended 

ou.” 

* Ah! that’s a good gal—go on— 
I'll follow”—and half driving Susan- 
nah before him, he forced his way up 
stairs, and the poor girl, terrified and 
agitated, had hardly time to announce 
him as sent by the kind Dr Aylward, 
before he burst into the room where 
our poor friend was sitting up in bed, 
propped up by pillows, and looking as 
if she had lunched on thunderbolts, 
and they hadn’t agreed with her.” 

“What do you want, sir ?—who 
told you to come here, sir?—go back 
—not a shilling shall you get from 
me. I won't be imposed on.” 

* Nobody wants to impose on you, 
a sI can see,” replied Augustus, half 
frightened at the vehemence of her 
indignation. ‘‘ I only dropt in to see 
if they were treating you well, that’s 
all ” 


« They’re treating me very ill, sir; 
you're treating me very ill, sir; I've 
been ill-treated all my life, sir.” 

** So you’re used to it, like the eels, 

eh !—you take?” 

« Take what, sir?—I wish you 
would get out of the house—you had 


no right to come here at all, without 
being sent for. Ishan’t pay; mark 
my words—I won’t be imposed on.” 

«« I don’t want any pay. Let’s have 
a hold at your pulse; too quick a great 
deal. You're in a bad way—’pon my 
soul—and nobody to attend you,— 
that young woman has affairs of her 
own to attend to.” 

« Who?” 

‘«* Miss Jones—a lover, or something 
of that kind. She’s to meet him, when 
it’s dark, at the gate.— You take ?” 

«© Oh, la!” sighed Miss Susan, hor- 
ror-struck at the idea, ** this is worse 
than the cats! [I'll turn her out of my 
house directly.” 

“You had better. I advise it.” 

* And what right have you to ad- 
vise, sir? Who asked you for your 
advice? I didn’t.” 

** You'll take it, though. And by 
George, ma'am, if I were in your 
place, I'd not leave her a sixpence in 
my will. You haven't left her any 
legacy, have you?” 

“Til tell you what it is, sir,” said 
Susan, sitting up by a great effort, “I 
believe you’re sent here to kill me by 
that carnal-minded, moral preacher, 
Dr Aylward. And if you want to 
murder me outright, you'll go on with 
your inswlent questions; but I'll hold 
you answerable for the consequences ; 
and if I die, I trust in a bountiful pro- 
vidence you'll be hanged.—Go away, 
ie” 

** Can’t indeed, ma’am; professional 
avocations must be attended to. I 
think you're as ill as need be already, 
and I advise you to do as I tell you, 
just to ease your mind. If you've 
signed any will or other document, it’s 
quite easy to cancel it. I can draw 
you a form in a minute.” 

“* Young man,” cried Miss Susan, 
looking at him very hard, “ you're 
not a doctor—your voice puts me in 
mind of some disgusting being I have 
seen somewhere or other—your face, 
too, ha! horrid!—you’re that nasty 
little wretch, young Tyem!” She 
fell back on making this appalling 
discovery, and seemed so completely 
bereft of strength, that Mr Augustus 
thought it time to retire. 

“ V)l write to father this very night,” 
he thought, as he slipt down stairs. 
** This old gal will be off the hooks in 
a few hours—and then good-by to 
the Poultry. I think I’ve settled the 
hash of Miss Jones, anyhow. There 
must be thousands hid away in old 
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cupboards. I must have the hotise 
cleared out, bag and baggage, the first 
thing—and all I find I'll keep.” 

The wrath caused by the thought 
that the heirs were waiting so impa- 
tiently for her demise, gave a very 
alarming turn to Miss Hibbert’s ill- 
ness. She seemed changed into a 


new being. She summoned the law- 
yer from the village—she instructed 
him to write a will, leaving all she 
possessed to Susannah; for she con- 
cluded the story of the lover was a 
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ealumny of our friend Augustus, Su- 
sannah, the servants, the lawyer; his 
clerk, were called into the room to 
witness her signature. She took the 
pen and dipt it in the inks but ‘her 
strength gave way, her hand shook 
convulsively—‘1 ean’t do it!” she 
said, and threw away the pen. Whén 
they went closer to the pillow they 
found that the effort had been too 
much for her—and Willerdon Hall 
was the property of Mr Augitstts 
Tyem. 


Cuapter VII. 


Harry Millard was sitting at the 
open window of the coffee-room, in 
the Aylward Arms, on the day of the 
funeral, wondering if Dr Aylward 
would take any notice of his letter, or 
if Susannah had taken offence; and 
fifty. other suppositions were flitting 
through his brain, without leaving 
any very distinct impression, when a 
geatleman in deep mourning stopped as 
he was passing, and said, “ so, I’ve 
found you Harry.” 

‘© My dear, sir, I’m so glad to see 
you,” cried Harry, rushing out of the 
window—* Ah, now, I’m sure of a 
friend.” 

* Yes you are—but you may save 
yourself a long story. Dr Aylward 
has told me all, and as far as Iam 
concerned, I withdraw all opposi- 
tion.” 

‘“‘ Well, and aren’t you the only 
person concerned, except ” he 
added hesitatingly— 

‘* Susannah herself, you would say, 
and you feel pretty secure of her. You 
are rather a vain young man, Harry ; 
but you will have a good deal to do yet 
before you win her. This death”—— 

«‘ Has left her poor as ever, I am 
delighted to hear” ‘ 

“¢ Ahem !” 

‘“* Well, poor or not; for it can’t be 
much, as | have been told on very 
good authority, Mr Augustus Ty”—— 

« Ahem!” 

« What is the meaning, my dear 
sir, of all that coughing ?” 

“* Something sticks in my throat, 
that’s all. But an hour or two will, 
perhaps, explain every thing. Have 
you ever seen Dr Aylward ?” 

“¢ No.” 

‘‘ Then come up to the parsonage: 
I'll introduce you.” 

‘¢ Shall I see her ?” enquired Harry. 

** Ahem !—but my cough’s growing 
troublesome again. Come along.” 


In Dr Aylward’s library a deep coii- 
sultation was held. Harry and the 
gentleman in déep mourning were 
very active members of the council $ 
and it was finally decided that Harry 
should go on ain embassy to the Hall, 
and invite Mr Tyem senior and Mr 
Augustus to attend the further sitting 
of the conclave. 

Those two worthy gentlemen were 
at the summit of their wishes. They 
were sitting in the dining-room enjoy- 
ing their wine, after a hurried dinner } 
but Augustus was every now and then 
lookinground with an air of proptietor« 
ship, which, somehow or other, did fot 
altogether please his progenitor. 

“© You might make it the thousand, 
Gusty.” 

‘Can't, upon my soul, old boy; 
should be happy, but can’t afford it. 
I shall cut the shop, of course; and 
that’s a loss” 

“High time to cut it, my boy, for 
it is just on the point of cutting you ; 
but you'll be famously off without 
it. A week or two will put you into 
full possession ; for we can easily go 
to the Old Bailey, and get two or 
three witnesses to the death of Eliza. 
beth Hibbert” 

“ Subornation—eh? it will cost 
something.” 

** Lord bless you! I'll get two most 
respectable gentlemen—one the clergy- 
man of the town, and the other the 
surgeon of the parish—to make oatli 
that she died of yellow fever, after tw6 
hours’ illness, in any part of the world, 
for half-a-crown. I took the precati« 
tion, twelve years ago, to put her death 
in the papers, so my Old Bailey friends 
will kave no difficulty. Fine girl, "pon 
my soul: I remember her well.” 

“‘ Selby died at the same time did 
he?” 

‘Oh yes; at the same time arid 
same price too. However, seriously, 
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there can be no doubt on the point. 
We must advertise for six months or 
a year, I forget which; but it’s all 
the same. They aregone, depend on 
it, or the annuity would have been 
claimed every year. At the Foreign 
Office, they believe Selby died im- 
mediately on his appointment; and 
all we have to fear is the casting up 
of some next of kin, and an enquiry 
into the savings. Old Hibbert, or even 
his wife, is sure to have had relations.” 

“Did you ever hear what their 
mother’s name was?” 

«¢ Never.” 

Mr Augustus slapped his forehead, 
as if he had hit on a prodigious dis- 
covery. ‘Father, I'll bet you ten 
crowns to one, it was Jones, and this 
girl has been sent to look after her 
own interests.” 

‘In that case,” said the father, 
*¢ we had better lose no time in rum- 
maging the house. She was such a 
queer old file, I’m sure it’s all in hard 
cash; indeed, we know she has a 
great deal of property somewhere at 
her own disposal, for she was on the 
very point of making a will”* 

* And in favour of that girl. I'll 
double the odds I’m right, father: 
she’s her first cousin by the mother’s 
side.” 

«* Hem! I don’t know,” mused the 
father ; * and yet, when I saw herthe 
other day, it struck me she had a like- 
ness to the Hibberts too. It may be 
so; and therefore we had better look 
sharp and overhaul the cupboards.” 

But just when they had arrived at 
this honourable resolution, Mr Harry 
Millard was announced. 

«*?Pon my soul, glad to see ye, 
sir,” said Mr Augustus, holding out 
his hand. ‘‘ This here is the gentle- 
map, father, that put the doctor-dis- 
guise into my head. Draw in your 
chair, and take a glass of wine, sir ; 
though we're rather busy just now, 
owing to the late melancholy event— 
dreadful bereavement! wasn’t it, sir?” 

«© am sent by Dr Aylward, to re- 
quest that you will come down to his 
house immediately, both of you, on 
business of the very greatest import- 
ance ™ 

«Dr Aylward’s a reg’lar trump, I’ve 
no doubt,” said Mr Augustus; ‘but, 
if he has any business to transact, 
he may as well come up here—eh, 
father?” 

“‘Oh no; by no means,” replied 
Mr Tyem; “keep them out of the 


house, you fool. We shall be happy 
to accept the Doctor's kind invita- 
tion”—— 

‘* Blowed if I walk this hot wea- 
ther, then,” said Augustus, sulkily. 
‘ )'ll have out the old lady’s carriage, 
and give her old nags atrot. If you 
like to stay, I'll give you a lift on the 
box beside me.” 

Mr Millard declined, with a superci- 
lious bow. 

‘Oh, just as you please. How 
about Miss Jones ?”’ said Augustus. 

“‘ T advise you, very sincerely, to be 
silent on the subject of that young 
lady, sir,’ replied Harry Millard ; 
‘¢ ]'ve known insolent fellows very se- 
verely kicked for impertinence of that 
kind.” 

‘¢ Oh, blast us!—you're a fire-eater, 
are you? Well, I didn't expect such 
behaviour after the love message I 
gave her. A very nice girl that same 
Jennie Jones ; and not so bad a speck 
as you thought—eh ?” 

Harry stepped hurriedly forward, 
but checked himself as he saw Mr 
Augustus skip nimbly behind the win- 
dow curtain. ‘‘ You needn't try to 
carry on the joke any longer,” he 
continued. ‘ We know that she’s 
looking out for a poor deceased friend's 
succession, though she never made any 
will in her favour.” 

“Hold your tongue, Augustus,” in- 
terposed Mr Tyem. ‘ We have a 
suspicion already, sir, of the nature of 
the business you wish to see us on. 
Miss Jones is a relation of the late 
Miss Hibbert. Am I right?” 

“‘ Yes.” 

“A cousin?” — 

«* The nearest relation, as she was 

the dearest, that England contains !” 
said Mr Millard. ‘* We shall see you 
soon ; good morning.” 
’ «The nearest and dearestrelation!” 
repeated Mr Augustus, ‘ what the 
deuce can she be? Can you imagine, 
father?’’ 

*€ Can’t think,” replied that gentle- 
man, thunderstruck. ‘It’s perhaps a 
lie,” he added, by way of relieving his 
astonishment. ‘ I’ve known many 
gentlemen tell lies; why- shouldn't 
Mr Millard?” 

“© Tl tell you what, old boy,” cried 
Mr Augustus, after a minute’s deep 
musing, “ I’ve found it to a certainty ; 
she’s Miss Hibbert’s own daughter!” 

**I hope not,” said Mr Tyem, in 
great perturbation. ‘* That would ruin 
us all; but it’s impossible. She neyer 
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would have kept the marriage -con- 
cealed.” 

Mr Augustus put his thumb to his 
nose, and extended his four somewhat 
dirty fingers in a most facetious man- 
ner. ‘ Perhaps, old boy, there was 
no marriage to conceal.” 

«¢ Ha! then, in that case we are safe 
—the heir to this property must be 
born in wedlock ; but stuff, boy! it’s 
impossible.” 

«‘ Well, here’s the carriage; let us 
go down and hear what Dr Aylward 
has got to say. I hate parsons, I do, 
they’re always so meddling.” 

Mr Tyem and his son were shown 
into the library on their arrival at the 
parsonage, and before any one else had 
time to say a word, Mr Augustus 
thought it incumbent on him to de- 
mand an_ explanation—‘ I think, 
gents,” he said, “‘ you must have very 
particular business, indeed, to summon 
aman in the midst of a talk with his 
governor—in such infernal hot weath- 
er as this is too, and so soon after our 
affliction—dreadful bereavement ; isn’t 
it, father ?”” 

«‘ | thought it better, Mr Tyem,” 
began Dr Aylward, addressing himself 
to the senior partner, without taking 
any notice of Augustus’s oration, ‘to 
send for you to let you know that we 
give you formal notice to quit Willer- 
don Hall; of which, I may be allowed 
to add, you have most improperly and 
most unwarrantably taken possession.” 

«* You give us notice, do you? Oh! 
Of course you will follow it up?” 

** Of course.” 

‘‘ And prove that my son has no 
holding under Miss Hibbert’s will ?” 

«* Of course.” 

“Oh! and you've got evidence, of 
course, to rebut the evidence I can 
produce, that her sister, Elizabeth 
Hibbert, died in No. 36 of the High 
Street of Cuenca, on the 19th of 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty 
I have two most respectable 
gentlemen who saw her die, and took 
a note of the date.” 

Dr Aylward and the gentleman in 
deep mourning exchanged looks at 
this intelligence. 

‘ And as to your friend, Miss Jones,” 
pursued Mr Tyem, triumphantly, “ of 
course you must have good evidence 
to prove that she is any relation at all ; 
though in that we are not at all inter- 
ested, as her claim, as next of kin, can 
only extend to the savings.” 

‘¢ What! not if she is a very near 
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relation indeed?” enquired Dr Ayl« 
ward. 

‘© Didn’t I tell you so, father?” in- 
terposed Augustus. ‘ They're going 
to rip up old sores, and expose the 
frailties of our deceased friend; but 
it’s of no use, gents, for, even if she 
were Miss Hibbert’s daughter, she 
needs to be lawful—doesn’t she, 
father ?” 

* Undoubtedly; but perhaps we 
mistake the case of the opposite party.” 

«* You do entirely,” answered the 


‘doctor, ** and so far as Miss Jones is 


concerned—with regard to whom I 
can’t understand your allusions—I have 
to inform you that we resign all claim 
on her behalf, as next of kin; and we 
can have no objection, in case any 
other friends of hers should advance 
any claim on that plea, to let you hear 
the evidence which convinces us that 
she has no possible right to any part of 
Miss Hibbert’s estate.” 

‘* Well—that’s handsome, any how,” 
said Augustus; he drew his father 
aside for a moment—* [ see how it is, 
they want a little hush-money; and 
rather than be bothered, I don’t care 
if I give them fifty pounds. What do 
you think?” 

“¢ Do you wish to see our evidence?” 
said Dr Aylward, with something of a 
sneer. ‘ It must be gratifying to you 
“ find that one claimant is disposed 
Oo Abe 

«© Oh, yes! by all means. 
hear the evidence.” 

Dr Aylward made a sign to the gen- 
tleman in deep mourning, who left 
the room, and returned in a short time 
with a lady leaning on his arm. She 
wore a veil a little way over her face, 
so it was possible only to see her mouth 
and chin; a beautiful mouth and a 
beautiful chin, and a majestic presence; 
and when she lifted up her veil, and 
showed her finely-chiseled features 
and bright glancing eyes —oh heaven ! 
oh earth!—it was nobody but Eliza- 
beth Hibbert herself! It could be no 
mistake ; and the miserable heart of 
Mr Tyem felt in a moment that his 
two Old Bailey witnesses could be of 
no possible use. 

** Come, my dear madam,” said Dr 
Aylward, ‘you have just arrived in 
time to satisfy this person that you 
did not die in the High Street of 
Cuenca some eighteen years ago. Did 
you die at the time and place specified 
by two respectable gentlemen ?” 

Elizabeth gave one of the sweet 
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laughs that used to enchant all listeners 
—except her father and sister—long 


a. 

«* How do we know, sir, that this 
lady is the person she assumes to be ?” 
said Mr Tyem, in the agonies of de- 
spair. “ Who knew her in her youth, 
and can swear to her identity? I knew 
Miss Elizabeth Hibbert intimately, and 
this lady, I declare on my honour, is 
not in the least degree like her.” 

«I am the brother of her husband,” 
said the gentleman in deep mourning, 
“ and I bear witness she is the same.” 

“‘ Here! let me look at her once 
more, and I shall die content,” ex- 
claimed a very jolly-looking little man, 
very red-faced, very loud-voiced, and 
dressed in pepper-and-salt shorts and 
continuations, “I saw her as I stopped 
at the Aylward Arms. Says I to Pug, 
Pug, says I, if that aint Elizabeth 
Hibbert, I’m a Dutchman. I followed 
here ; if I’m wrong, Lord forgive me.” 

‘«* But you're not wrong, dear, kind 
Mr Forman,”’ said Elizabeth, holding 
down her cheek for the old man to 
kiss, ‘ and darling Pug; is she with 
you? Oh! let me see her again!” 

“ Allin good time ; Pug is with me, 
and Dolly, and Mrs Smillom, and my 
old woman, and five of the Smilloms. 
We were all travelling from town to- 
gether in two coaches, and luckily 
caught sight of you at the inn.” 

«© You're satisfied now, I hope,” 
said Dr Aylward to Mr Tyem, leaving 
Elizabeth and her ancient friend to 
their raptures undisturbed. 

** This may be a conspiracy, for any 
thing I know,” said Mr Tyem; ‘* but 
to settle the matter, are you inclined 
to come to any liberal compromise. 
It will be the best way, and avoid dis- 
putes.” 

“| know a way, I think,” said Mr 
Augustus. -‘* This lady, whoever she 
is, is perhaps a widow; now I’m a 
bachelor, you see; and so we might, 
perhaps, make it mutually agreeable.” 

** But she is not a widow. Her 
husband, Sir Frederick Selby, has 
only gone to town for a day or two.” 

«* But there’s that Miss Jones,” 
pursued Mr Augustus, who was re- 
solved on patching up conflicting inter- 
ests with a marriage. “ If this lady 
settles the savings on her—and she’s 
justly entitled to them—I haven’t any 
objection to take fer, for better for 


worse. It’s a sacrifice; but I don’t 
mind it.” 

‘* I believe she is pre-engaged to a 
very different person,” said Mrs Selby, 
with alaugh. “ My friend and quon- 
dam pupil, Harry Millard, has obtained 
the consent of her mother and Sir 
Frederick.” 

“‘ Her mother ?—Miss Jones ?”— 
said Augustus, in the extremity of be- 
wilderment. 

«* Yes; and though you certainly are 
not entitled to any explanation, I may 
tell you, that Sir Frederick, after re- 
signing his consulship, got engaged in 
a variety of incidents in South America, 
which kept him from communicating 
with his friends. Atlast, when he saw 
a prospect, about three years ago, of 
being able to return home, he sent his 
daughter to my care, under the name 
of Miss Jones, with an injunction on 
the part of his wife, to get her, if pos- 
sible, introduced to her aunt, Miss 
Hibbert, to soothe her, to humour her; 
and, if she could perceive any opening, 
to inform her that her sister still lived, 
and was anxious, on her return to 
England, to be on good terms with the 
only relation she possessed. That 
opportunity never occurred ; and now, 
having related to you as much as is 
necessary for you to know, you will 
have the kindness to leave this house 
instantly, and on no account to return 
to Willerdon Hall, whicb has already 
been taken possession of in the name 
of the rightful owner.” 

What a pleasant night that was at 
the parsonage! Old Mr Forman had 
the greatest possible difficulty in avoid- 
ing slapping the back of Elizabeth, as 
in days of old. Mr Smillom was en- 
chanted to find that he was the inti- 
mate friend of a real baronet—(for 
Frederick's uncle had died ten years 
before)—handsome enough to be his 
companion, even without the title. 
But the happiest of the whole party 
were two people who sat on a sofa by 
themselves, a long way from every 
body else, and did not seem to say 
much to each other either; unless, 
indeed, their happiness yielded to 
Pug's—the same happy, dumpy, warm- 
hearted creature as ever—who sat the 
whole night long with a firm hold ot 
Elizabeth’s hand, and looked up into 
her still beautiful face, as she used to 
do in Paradise Row. 
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Paris— Chronicles of the Cité. 


e 
PARIS—CHRONICLES OF THE CITE. 


Soon after the period when the 
sway of Rome began to be consolidat- 
ed in Northern Gaul, and the fisher- 


men of the muddy marshes on the’ 


bauks of “ the winding river,” as they 
termed it—the tortuous Seine—had 
begun to fecl the effects of southern 
civilization, the little island that was 
dignified with the euphonious name of 
Lutetia became a post of importance 
in the military system of the Italian 
conquerors. No traces now remain 
of avy of the architectural efforts of 
those mighty masters and instructors 
of mankind, within the precincts of 
this insulated nucleus of Paris: what 
few remnants have been found at 
various periods beneath its soil, altars, 
and mutilated fragments of sculpture, 
have long since been carefully stored 
up in the public museums ; and in- 
deed the only visible remnants of 
Roman work now to be found any 
where, in or near this modern capital 
of France, are confined to the ruins of 
the Palace of Julian; the Palais des 
Thermes, as they are called—to the 
mutilated arches of an aqueduct at 
Arcueil, and to the shapeless fragment 
of a tower, or wall, on the northern 
slope of Montmartre. One indelible 
trace, however, of what Rome did for 
Paris, though marked no longer by 
Roman brick or stone, still exists in 
the capital, and may be instantly ob- 
served upon a map of the city ; the 
straight line running nearly north and 
south, which indicates the old Roman 
road, and coincides with the Rue St 
Jacques, on the southern bank of the 
Seine—wiih the Rue de la Juiverie 
in the islaad of the cité—and with 
the Rue St Martin in the north- 
ern division of Paris. This still re- 
mains, and will most probably con- 
tinue as long as Paris is a city, or 
France a nation ; and it forms the ear- 
liest positive recollection of the eapi- 
tal in Roman times. This line divides 
the oblong, pear-shaped island, nearly 
in half in its narrowest width: and so 
straight is its direction, that whoever 
stands in the Rue St Jacques, oppo- 
site the Pantheon, andlooks northward, 
may carry his eye right athwart 
Paris, up a long narrow street, for 
the space of nearly three miles, till it 
reaches the high ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Villette. Westward 


of this line, the island of the city was 
at an early period taken nearly entire 
possession of by the military gover- 
nors of Paris, who constructed at the 
furthest extremity, a residence which 
ultimately became the Royal Palace, 
and still retains the title of «* Le Pa- 
lais,” as a memento of its former 
greatness. To the eastward of the 
Roman road, the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, as soon as Christianity became 
the leading power in the Gallic state, 
founded some important establish- 
ments; and the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, with the Episcopal Palace, 
were, till modern times, the most im- 
portant edifices it possessed. For a 
long while, Paris was confined to the 
narrow limits of the original island: 
the Normans checked the spreading 
of habitations on either bank of the 
river, and even the two small islands 
lying behind the other, higher up the 
stream, were not applied to any other 
uses than those of pasturage, till with- 
in a few hundred years: one of them 
indeed is not even yet built on, though 
far within the circuit of the metropo- 
litan walls. The space was uncom- 
monly small for the population, and 
at the time of the Norman incursions, 
every inch of the island was oceupied : 
defences, more or less strong, ran 
round its shores, and protected them 
from hostile descent ; while within, 
narrow tortuous streets and closely 
packed houses kept, even at that early 
period, a large number of inhabitants 
in a very inadequate compass of 
ground. No sooner had a little re- 
spite been afforded by the settlement 
and conversion of the fierce northern 
invaders, than the Parisians came out 
of their stronghold over the only two 
bridges they possessed, and spread 
themselves, with a luxurious desire for 
elbow-room and free air, over both 
banks of the Seine. 

It is not our purpose to write a his- 
tory of Paris, nor even to draw up a 
catalogue of its antiquities: we areonly 
going to single out one or two of the 
curious old stories and traditions that 
belong to the most ancient part of the 
capital, and to try to rescue from ob- 
livion the former conditions of a quar- 
ter which is every day losing more 
and more of its characteristic pecu- 
liarities under the hammer and plum- 
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miet of the municipal embellishers. 
Whatever may have been the incon- 
veniences of the modes of building 
used in the middle ages, and even 
within the last three centuries, for pri- 
vate dwellings, and however agree- 
ably modern tastes may be flattered 
by seeing all things converted to their 
accommodation, it is impossible not to 
witness the demolition of ancient and 
almost historical buildings with regret, 
or to be unmoved at the disappear- 
ance of the mute but substantial 
evidences and illustrations of national 
history. Streets may be made wider 
and cleaner, houses may be rendered 
more uniform and commodious, new 
modes of life and domestic economy 
may be introduced: all this may prove 
well for the common run of mankind, 
who live but from day to day, and who 
think always of the present, never of 
the past, and but little of the future : 
yet, to the antiquary, to the lover of 
old times, to the reader of old chro- 
nicles, to him who would wish to see 
a nation pay some respect to the deeds 
of its forefathers, every old stone and 
brick that is displaced causes him a 
pang: his sensibility may be exag- 
gerated, it is true, but still it exists ; 
and it makes him suffer. Were he 
left to have his own way, would the 
rolling tide of mankind only consent 
to stop in its course for a few moments, 
he would raise his voice and hand in 
defence of old buildings, old customs, 
and old things, and he would crave 
that at least some mementos of the 
civil life of former days might be al- 
lowed to remain: if he were to wan- 
der through the streets of the “ cité,” 
which are now almost all resounding 
with the mason’s chisel, and are rapid- 
ly putting ona modern guise, he would 
put his common sense in his pocket, 
and would lament the picturesque 
forms and associations of earlier days ; 
he would sigh for the degeneracy of 
the present race of men, who know not 
how to respect the works of their an- 
cestors, and he would utter a wish that 
old Paris, like old Rouen, like old 
Strasburg, and like so many other 
good old cities, might be left alone, 
and be spared the profanation of mo- 
dern improvements. But such wishes 
are in vain: they come too late: the 
work of demolition has been in great 
part effected: many streets of the 
cité, which existed ten years ago, are 
now no longer to be found on the 
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map: one of the principal buildings 
of the island, the archbishop’s palace, 
has been sacked by a furious popu- 
lace, and its site has been planted with 
trees: all the sacred edifices but two 
have disappeared, (most of them du- 
ring the great Revolution :) the “ Pa- 
lais” is about to undergo a restora- 
tion, probably a judicious one, for it 
is intrusted to good hands: and the 
cathedral itself is ordered to be re- 
paired, and unfortunately ‘‘ beauti- 
fied,” by the most Vandalic architect 
Paris ever was afflicted with. Sothat 
we must hasten with the pen, we must 
dive at once into the dusty deeds and 
records that remain of its former con- 
dition, and we will mention some pe- 
culiarities of the cité in former days. 
Who has not read the glorious ro- 
mance of ‘* Notre Dame?” Who has 
not perused Victor Hugo’s vivid de- 
scription of Paris in the olden time? 
Never was a picture traced with bold- 
er hand nor with greater fidelity : he 
brings the past so strikingly forward 
in all its characteristic singularities, 
that the reader lives as it were with 
him in antecedent epochs, and be- 
comes an actual spectator of the curi- 
ous customs and practices of the mid- 
dle ages. To him let the general 
sketch and composition of such an 
extensive picture be left: we are go- 
ing only to add a few details. The 
streets in the cité never recovered 
from the pressure they were subjected 
to in the first ages of their existence, 
when the incursions of the Normans 
squeezed up the population in a space 
not a quarter big enough for its size, 
and forced every cne to add to the 
height of his house, instead of seeking 
to expand it in width and depth. Few 
of the old streets in this part of Paris 
were calculated for vehicles of any 
description, and, in some, two horses 
with their riders could hardly pass 
abreast: the houses hung over in 
stages, each story growing in area 
as it neared the roof, and at length 
the opposite gables of the upper ones 
almost touched each other. It is 
needless to say that light did not pe- 
netrate in any superabundant quan- 
tity to the nether regions of the ground 
floor, and that fresh air was a com- 
modity by no means placed in the 
first rank of the necessaries of life: 
as for cleansing of the streets, that 
was nearly out of the question: it was 
left to chance, to the occasional inter- 
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vention of a friendly shower, and to 
the gradual pushing of the superabun- 
dant matter from one end of the nar- 
row streets or * ruelles” to the other, 
when a heap of mud might happen to 
turn the corner, and be left to the 
charge of its new neighbours. In the 
Traité de Police,a document of the time 
of Louis X1V., a curious proof is given 
of the small degree of salubrity which 
the inner streets of the cité down to 
so late a period enjoyed. It is men~ 
tioned that the Sieur Courtois, a phy- 
sician who dwelt in the Rue des Mar- 
mouzets, had his principal sitting- 
room looking out to this street, and he 
used to observe, that every morning 
a pair of large brass dogs, which he 
used for supporting the flaming logs 
of wood in his fire-place, were cover- 
ed with a tolerably thick coating of 
verdegris, occasioned by the delete- 
rious vapours which rose from the 
street below. The worthy physi- 
cian appeared to have had sufficient 
confidence in his own healing skill 
not to remove from such a neighbour- 
hood, or probably it was too lucrative 
a district, as may well be imagined, 
for any medical man to make bones 
about so small a matter; and, there- 
fore, as he proceeds to relate, his ser- 
vant used to clear the brass dogs every 
morning, and they were ready for the 
renewal of the phenomenon within 
the four-and-twenty hours next ensu- 
ing. How the shopkeepers fared in 
the dark holes which they rented on 
a level with the Stygian stream of 
mud and filth that stagnated in the 
central kennels, is not said; but in 
those days people were not so fasti- 
dious as in our degenerate times of 
«*.Eau de Cologne,” “* Eau de Mille 
fleurs,” ‘ Extrait du Zéphir,” &c. ; 
and, as Dr Courtois further remarks, 
they allowed ‘‘ the corrupted air to 
make so much the more malignant an 
impression on their lungs and other 
viscera, as those parts of the body are 
incomparably more delicate than cop- 
per or brass—which is, no doubt, the 
cause of many maladies.” In those 
days, no one in Paris, who pretended 
to the character of a gentleman, ever 
thought of going into the streets on 
foot unless stoutly booted ; and a boot 
of the time of the “ Grand Monarque”’ 
was a foot-and-leg preserver of about 
the same degree of elegance and 
strength as the waterproof equipments 
of a modern fen-farmer from the heart 
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of Lincolnshire. As for the women, 
poor souls, they fared as they could ; 
we find no mention made of how their 
‘‘ chaussures” were constructed for Pa- 
risian promenading ; but we should not 
be surprised if the high-heeled shoes, 
which came into fashion about this 
time, were not merely an imitation 
from those of the men, but were real- 
ly a feminine device for the preser- 
vation of dry pettitoes. An ordon- 
nance of police, however, cleansed, or 
attempted to cleanse the streets, and 
the irruption of Gallo-Italian taste 
which pervaded all France and Wes- 
tern Europe about the time of the 
fourteenth Louis, made a most impor- 
tant change in the physiognomy of 
the cité. The old overhanging ga- 
ble-topped houses were proscribed: 
every one set up a court front to his 
habitation ; the streets gained in uni- 
formity and width at the top, but re- 
mained as narrow as ever at the bot- 
tom, and the cité tried to ape the airs 
of the Marais, or the still more fa- 
shionable Faubourg St Germain. 
Henry 1V. and Louis XIII. had 
made serious inroads on the primitive 
antiquity of the island; the first, by 
contracting the Pont Neuf at its wes- 
tern extremity, and the latter, by 
building the Place Dauphin, which 
connected the Palais with the work of 
his father. The seat of the Parlia- 
ment itself, in the ancient palaces of 
the kings, had begun to lose much of 
its medieval appearance about the 
same period ; and the accidental burn- 
ing of the famous ‘* Grande Salle” — 
the Westminster Hall of Paris—in the 
reign of Louis XV., completed the 
metamorphosis ; nothing now remains 
of the old Gothic work, except the 
gloomy towers of the Conciergerie, 
and the jewelled shrine of the Sainte 
Chapelle. But we leave aside for the 
present the Palais and its recollec- 
tions—the Conciergerie and its hor- 
rors; and we return to the streets, 
their noise, their dirt, and their tra- 
ditions. In the narrow compass of 
the island, which is only 2400 feet 
long, by 750 wide, were crammed 
together sixty streets, six culs-de-sac, 
six places or squares, eleven parish 
churches, four chapels, two collegiate 
churches, the great cathedral, the 
archbishop’s palace, the “ Palais," 
which alone occupied a fourth part of 
the entire space, the great hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu, and three prisons, be- 
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sides other public buildings. The 
number of houses was 1300, besides 
700 shops or stalls; the streets were 
lighted by day by as many, or rather 
by as few, of the sun’s rays as could 
straggle into the interstices of the 
heaps of stone and timber called habi- 
tations ; and by night, the absence of 
the chaste Diana was supplied by 311 
lamps, or, more correctly speaking, 
according to the old police returns, 
lanterns. Reckoning twenty-five in- 
habitants to each house, which is a 
moderate computation for Paris, and 
also taking into account the inmates 
of public or monastic buildings in the 
cité, the population of this human ant- 
hill was upwards of 30,000. 

The principal street of the cité— 
what might be called its Regent street 
—was the old Roman thoroughfare 
athwart the fair Lutetia—the Rue de 
la Juiverie, so termed, as chronicles 
tell us, from the Jews that were estab- 
lished there previous to the reign of 
Philip Augustus. The iohabitants of 
this persuasion had long dwelt there: 
it was then the centre of busi- 
ness and all commercial operations. 
The wealthier Jews lived in the street 
itself, or else in those of La Pelleterie, 
or La Tisseranderie, while some were 
not ashamed to reside in the Rue de 
Judas; but the petty tradesmen and 
artisans of the Israelitish tribes, most 
of whom were “ courtiers” and * fripi- 
ers,’’ or brokers and old clothes-men, 
occupied the halles or markets, and 
the dirty streets that led to them. 
The Jews had schools of their own 
within the island, and their synagogue 
was allowed, as a matter of special 
favour, to exist in the Rue du Pet-au- 
Diable ; but their cemeteries were to 
the south of the Université, and occu- 
pied some waste ground where now 
the Rue Pierre Sarrazin stands, In 
1183 Philip Augustus sent them all to 
the right-about, proceeding by the 
most approved methods of confiscation 
and torture to kill his geese with 
golden eggs, and to please the church 
at the same time that he tried to re- 
plenish his own coffers. The suffer- 
ings of this unhappy people in those 
days are too well known to need even 
allusion: it is sufficient to say, that 
they never more dwelt in the cité: 
they were never allowed to appear in 
public without a yellow mark on the 
breast, and a horned cap on the head; 
they were forbidden to bathe in the 
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Seine, and whenever the public exe- 
cutioner did any of them the honour 
to suspend some of their community 
from the gibbet of Montfaucon, they 
were always hung up between twu 
dogs. Ifthe Rue de la Juiverie was 
the Regent street, the Rue de la Ba- 
rillerie was the St James’ street of the 
cité: it led by the gate of the Great 
Palace: had two considerable churches 
on the western side, one of St Bartho- 
lemy towards the northern end, the 
other of the community of the Barna- 
bites in the middle: at the southern 
end was the carrefour of Port St Mi- 
chael, where treaties of peace were 
proclaimed; and at the northern was 
the great clock tower, or Tour de 
Y Horloge, which still rears its pointed 
head in primitive simplicity. In front 
of the great gates of the palace was a 
space, where once stood the house of 
Jean Chatel—the precursor of Ravail- 
lac, in attempting the life of Henry 
IV.; the habitation was razed to the 
ground after the torturing and execu- 
tion of that criminal, and a semicireu- 
lar place was formed at the entrance 
of the Rue de la Vieille Draperie. 
Immediately to the northward of this 
spot was the western entrance of the 
church of St Bartholemy ; a site ren- 
dered remarkable by the superstition 
of Robert, the second king of the Ca- 
petian race. He had married Bertha, 
his cousin-german, with the consent 
of the bishop of France, but contrary 
to the wishes of Pope Gregory V.; 
and this pontiff took advantage of the 
uncanonical degree of consanguinity 
existing in this union, to declare the 
marriage void, and to excommunicate 
the sovereign. One morning Robert 
was praying at the steps of St Bar- 
tholemy, according to his daily custom 
—for ever since the issuing of the 
papal censure, he had never dared to 
enter the church, though it fronted his 
own royal residence—his courtiers 
were at a distance from him, afraid 
of the unholy contagion, and he was 
attended only by the two servants who 
waited on him at his meals, and puri- 
fied, by passing through the fire, each 
plate and goblet as soon as the king 
had used them. Robert was absorbed 
in prayer, when Abbo, the abbot of 
Fleuri, accompanied by two females 
of the royal household, approached 
him to announce the accouchement of 
the queen. The women were earry- 
ing in their hands a large golden dish, 
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covered with a linen cloth, and the 
abbot, as soon as he had communicat- 
ed his intelligence, snatched thecover- 
ing from the dish, and exclaimed, 
«* Behold the effects of your disobe- 
dience to the church, and the seal of 
the anathema marked on the fruit of 
your love! Robert looked ¢t the dish, 
and saw on it with horror a mishapen 
embryotic mass of flesh, ending in the 
head and neck of a water bird; the 
sight produced the result intended ; 
the king gave way, repudiated his 
wife, married Constance of Provence, 
and thereby entailed many years of 
war and misery on his subjects. Not 
a stone of St Bartholemy now remains ; 
but on its site has been erected a 
«‘ paté”’ of houses, and where the choir 
once resounded with holy chants of 
mass, of vespers, or of midnight pray- 
er, the public dancing-rooms of the 
Prado are now a resort for all the 
lowest and most abandoned characters 
of the French metropolis. Southward 
of the Barnabites, the Rue de la Ca- 
landre led from this street to the old 
quarter of the Jews: it was, and still 
is, one of the dirtiest in Europe; but 
it merited to be held in odour of sanc- 
tity, if not of reality, on account of 
the popular French saint, St Marcel, 
who was born in a small house on its 
northern side. Here, too, some wag of 
the middle ages had left a perpetual 
riddle to the inhabitants, and the fol- 
lowing inscription, on a house at the 
eastern corner, was destroyed during 
the Revolution, without ever having 
been explained :— 


“ Urbs me decolavit, 
Rex me restituit, 
Medicus amplificavit.” 


Near where the Pont Notre Dame 
joins the island, there are to the east- 
ward three dirty streets or alleys, called 
the upper, lower, and middle Kues des 
Ursins ; they derive their names from 
having been formed on the site of the 
residence of Jean Juvenal des Ursins, 
the interesting Chronicler of France, 
and one of the most valuable of her 
historians after Froissart. The lower 
of these streets is prolonged under the 
title of Rue d’Enfer, to the north- 
eastern corner of the cité, lying 
throughout its extent, much below the 
level of the quay that runs around, and 
so narrow and inconvenient, that it is 
hardly conceivable how it could have 
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been used for any but foot passengers. 
At the furthest end there is an obscure 
smoky house, the upper stories of 
which have been changed probably in 
each succeeding century since the 
12th; it possesses no architectural at- 
traction, but it touches the house of 
the Canons of Notre Dame, and over 
the gateway is an inscription, declar. 
ing that it was once the residence of 
the Canon Fulbert, the old Uncle of 
Heloisa, and that it was here that 
Abelard lodged and loved, and wooed 
and won. The position of the house, 
and the constancy of the traditions, are 
quite enough to warrant belief in the 
fact; and the desire to fix a locality to 
their well-known history, induces us 
to accept it as the scene of their loves. 
Not a stone perhaps, nor a beam, of 
the original edifice remains above 
ground, so that it is difficult to asso- 
ciate the idea of that unfortunate cross 
of true love with any thing in the 
apartments that now catches the eye: 
but under ground, far down below the 
lowest soil of the city, is a large and 
strongly vaulted cellar, certainly con- 
temporary with Abelard, if not older; 
and this is indicated as the actual spot 
in which the canon’s vengeance was 
perpetrated. No other authentic me- 
meatos of the unfortunate monk, and 
the still more unfortunate nun, remain, 
except this house, the tomb in Pére 
la Chaise, and the remains of the pri- 
ory church at Argenteuil, a little way 
to the nortli-west of Paris, where the 
architecture of the 12th century attests 
that the walls once heard the voice, 
perhaps the sighs, of the amiable He- 
loisa. 

Southward of the Rue d’Enfer, and 
running parallel to the contour of the 
island, is the Rue des Marmouzets, 
that healthy abode noticed above, which 
is prolonged by the Rue du Cloitre 
Notre Dame. The latter, which was 
occupied principally by the canons 
and other clergy attached to the ca- 
thedral, was separated from profane 
intercourse with the town by strong 
gates: the former, besides its dirt, 
was known for a bloody tradition, the 
exact spot and date of which are now 
no longer remembered. In this street, 
it is said, there lived a barber and a 
pastry-cook, whose intimacy was not 
less a subject of general remark, than 
the rapid increase of their fortunes 
was of envy. The barber shaved all 
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the gallants in town, and every body 
flocked to the pastry-cook’s shop for 
his meat-pies, which were known not 
only throughout the cité, but were in 
reputation among the guards of the 
Chatelet over the Pont au Change, 
and were in no small demand among 
the hungry scholars and clerks of the 
university in the Rue du Fouarre— 
that street where Petrarch came to 
listen to the wrangling doctors. 
Whether it was that the two trades- 
men amassed too much money for the 
rapacious officers of the royal trea- 
sury not to consider them fair game, 
or whether their neighbours and ri- 
vals grew envious of their success, and 
determined to effect their ruin, is not 
known ; but the rumour was spread 
abroad, and was eagerly credited, that 
several persons who had submitted 
their weekly growth of bristles to the 
barber’s razor were missing, while 
others had been observed to go into 
his shop but never to come out of it. 
The idea of murder was speedily 
caught up and improved on: the sup- 
posed fact of slaughter was accom- 
panied by the invention of atrocious 
circumstances, and at length it was 
asserted, that, after the barber had cut 
the throats of his unfortunate cus- 
tomers, he used to deliver their bodies 
over to his friend, the pastry-cook, 
who immediately converted them into 
mince-meat, and therewith stuffed his 
pies. The story was too horrible, too 
monstrous, not to be exactly suited to 
popular credulity: and what was be- 
lieved by the populace in the middle 
ages was generally actedon. The poor 
barber end the pastry-cook were torn 
from their houses by an infuriated 
multitude, were conducted tothe king’s 
justiciary at the palais, were incon- 
tinently condemned to death, were 
swinging as dead corpses at Montfau- 
con the same day, and twenty-four 
hours after, their habitations, which 
joined each other, were level with the 
ground. A stone cross was erected 
on the spot in commemoration of the 
event, and for upwards of a century a 
vacant space remained in the street, 
upon which no one considered himself 
entitled to build. In the reign, how- 
ever, of Francis I., when incredulity 
began to raise its head in France, a 
councillor of. the parliament, Pierre 
Belut, demanded permission to build 
on this unholy ground, and obtained 
a royal decree, protecting him from 
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all molestation in right of prior claims. 
The Rue des Marmouzets still remains, 
but is much altered, and, as the term 
goes, “* improved ;” and out of it lead 
some of the smallest and most ill 
famed streets, even of the modern ca- 
pital. This part of Paris is the no- 
toricus rendezvous of all the thieves 
and tramps that can find room to stow 
themselves away in it: here there are 
lodging-houses, where only two sous 
a-night are asked for a bed, and here 
the officers of the police, whose head- 
quarters in the prefect’s residence are 
not three hundred yards off, find their 
prey ready to their hands. Here the 
force of the law is held at a discount ; 
and, provided the inmates of these 
houses and streets confine their orgies 
and their quarrels to their own pre- 
cincts, little notice is taken of their 
proceedings; the district forms, in 
fact, one of the many “ Cours des 
Miracles’ with which Paris abounds ; 
but it was not for want of spiritual as- 
sistance that it was almost as ill-famed 
in former days as it is now, since, round 
its immediate limits, and within a space 
half as large as Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, 
eight churches, or chapels, were situ- 
ated, besides the cathedral. 

At the south-eastern corner of the 
island, the clergy of the capital fixed 
their headquarters at an early period. 
Here the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
rose; here on the south of that edi- 
fice was the Episcopal palace; on the 
north were the cloisters, the chapter- 
house, and the canons’ residences ; 
the small church of St Denys du Pas 
almost touched the eastern end of the 
cathedral ; that of St Jean le Rond 
was at the north-western corner; the 
church of St Christophe was oppo- 
site the western front, and the chapels 
of the Hotel Dieu, and of the Episco- 
pal palace, were on the south. The 
churches of Ste Geneviéve-des- Ardens, 
of St Pierre-aux-Boufs, and of Ste 
Marine, were each within fifty yards 
of the ** Parvis,” or enclosed area in 
front of the cathedral; so that, with- 
in a space of 200 yards square, there 
were nine edifices dedicated to public 


‘worship. The history of Notre Dame, 


the history of the Episcopal palace, 
and still more, the history of the Ho- 
tel Dieu, would each fill a volume ; 
so fertile are the records connected 
with these places in events of deep 
historical interest ; but we abstain from 
trenching on what is in part forbidden 
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ground; for who would venture to 
reveal the secrets of that dread char- 
nel-house, the great hospital of the 
Hotel Dieu—that last refuge and epi- 
tome of all the misery of the capital ? 
And who would desire to know more 
of Notre Dame than has already been 
traced in that book of historical ro- 
mance, where every page burns? Of 
the Episcopal, afterwards the Archi- 
Episcopal palace, much less is known } 
its own place, indeed, knows the edi- 
fice no more—the ruined sacristy be- 
ing the only portion of it still stand- 
ing ; while, of the many churches 
which nestled round the great pile of 
Notre Dame, one only—the least con- 
siderable—thenaveof Ste Marine, now 
remains; and even this is a wine- 
cooper’s workshop! We will con- 
fine ourselves to the brief narration 
of two events, one connected with the 
palace and the cathedral jointly; the 
other relating to a portion of the pa- 
lace alone. 

The occupants of the see of Paris 
were always important personages in 
the political world of France; and 
their dignity being one of no small 
rank, the prelates were furnished with 
a sumptuous and extensive residence. 
This palace was a large building ex- 
tending by the river side, nearly as 
long as the cathedral itself, with two 
wings running to the north, and other 
buildings, forming two courts. The 
rooms of state were large and nume- 
rous; they were calculated for the 
reception not only of the clergy of the 
diocese and provinces, and the personal 
suites of the prelates, but were also 
destined, on solemn occasions, to re- 
ceive the king and the court. The 
archbishop had jurisdiction within the 
limits of his palace, and a lofty Gothic 
tower, between the main body of the 
edifice and the cathedral, called the 
Tower of the Officiality, served as a 
prison for ecclesiastics, and other per- 
sons who might be visited by the sen- 
tence of the archbishop’s delegated 
justiciary. Gardens were on the south 
and east of this pile of building, and 
the whole formed a residence worthy 
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of the head of the metropolitan church. 
It was in 1625 that the archbishop's 
palace became the scene of a solemn 
festivity, in which England, as it 
ultimately proved, was deeply, inter- 
ested. In the autumn of the previous 
year, after the Prince of Wales, sub- 
sequently Charles I., and the gay 
Duke of Buckingham, had visited the 
court of France, to solicit the hand of 
the fair Henrietta Maria, sister of 
Louis XIII., the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland were sent over as ambassa- 
dors extraordinary to negotiate the 
treaty of marriage in due form. They 
were received with extraordinary mag- 
nificence at Compiegne; the King of 
France adhered to the terms of the 
treaty, and, on occasion of the royal 
consent being given, the inhabitants 
of the capital were commanded to 
light bonfires on the 14th of November, - 
in all the streets of Paris; while, asa 
contemporary chronicle takes care to 
record, ‘“‘ the cannons of the Bastile 
and the arsenal were all fired three 
times, and next day there was nothing 
else at the Louvre but banquets and 
ballets.” Thursday, the eighth day 
of May 1625, was fixed on for the 
solemn betrothal of the young prin- 
cess, and the ceremony was performed 
in the Chateau of the Louvre, in which 
she had been born. Henrietta Maria 
was then in the sixteenth year of her 
age, and had already shown the amiable 
vivacity of her mind no less than the 
expressive beauty of her person. Who 
is there that is not familiar with her 
portrait, as delineated by the pencil of 
Vandyke?—but this was executed 
some time after her marriage: there 
are others at Versailles which repre- 
sent her at an earlier period, and show 
her to have been one of the most fas- 
cinating women of the day; she was 
at that epoch in the full freshness of 
her charms, and not a single moment 
of sorrow had occurred to sadden her 
countenance.* The nobleman destin- 
ed to receive the hand of the young 
princess by proxy, was one of the 
most accomplished and the most illus- 
trious of the French court—Claude 





* In the highly valuable collection of portraits in the northern wing of the palace 
of Versailles, there is an assemblage of peculiar interest to the British visiter: it in- 
cludes contemporary portraits of Charles I., Queen Henrietta Maria, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Oliver Cromwell, (one of the finest, if not the very finest, extant of him 
—-the painter unknown,) Vandyke himself, Charles II. and his Queen, James IJ, and 
his Queen—their children, the Duke of Berwick, &c, &c, 
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de Lorraine, Duke de Chevreuse, one 
of the peers of the kingdom, Grand 
Chamberlain and Grand Falconer of 
France. He was the fourth son of 
the famous Balafré, Duke of Guyse, 
and therefore the representative of a 
family which was but little removed 
from the royal blood, and three years 
before had married a lady who was 
connected with two of the most power- 
ful, and almost royal houses, of the 
monarchy. The Duchess de Chev- 
reuse was Marie de Rohan, the eld- 
est daughter of Hercules de Rohan, 
Duke de Montbazon, and widow of 
Charles d’Albret, Duke de Luynes: 
the especial favourite of Anne of 
Austria, Queen of France, and’ had 
been at one time exiled by the Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu; but returned on 
the accession of Louis XIV.,. and re- 
mained a steady friend to the unfor- 
tunate Queen of England in her days 
of trouble. The selection of such a 
person as the Duke de Chevreuse, 
who had greatly distinguished him- 
self by his military achievements, was 
a compliment due from the King of 
France to his cousin of England ; and 
the ceremonial of the betrothal and 
marriage was conducted on a corre- 
sponding scale of honourand magnifi- 
cence. On the day of the betrothal, 
the king was in his throne-room, ac- 
companied by the Queen, by Gaston, 
Duke of Orlears, his brother, the 
Dukes of Nemours and Elbeuf, the 
Mareschal de Vitry, the Mareschal 
de Bassonspierre, and other seigneurs 
of the court. The officers of state were 
sent to conduct the young princess 
into the royal presence, and she soon 
appeared, accompanied by her mother 
the Queen Dowager, Marie de Medi- 
cis, the Princesses of Condé and 
Conti, the Duchesses of Guyse, 
Chevreuse, and Elbeuf, and a bevy 
of fair and noble ladies, “ all pre- 
pared,” as the ehronicle states, “ for 
this ceremony.” Madame, for such 
was the title which the princess, as 
being the king’s eldest (and only) sis- 
ter bore, was dressed in a robe of 
cloth ef gold and silver, worked 
all over with gold fleurs-de-lis, and 
encircled with a profusion of diamonds 
and precious stones: her train was 
borne by Mademoiselle de Bourbon, 
daughter of the Prince de Condé. 
“ When she had entered the king’s 
chamber,” we quote the chronicle of 
the time, “ with a majesty worthy of 
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her birth, the Earls of Carlisle and 
Holland, ambassadors extraordinary 
from England, came thither shortly 
after, richly and advantageously dress- 
ed. The which noblemen having 
entered, and having made a profound 
reverence to the king, presented to 
him the contract of marriage ; and the 
chancellor having received it from his 
majesty’s hand, read it with a loud 
voice. The articles of the contract 
being agreed to by his majesty, the 
ambassadors withdrew to the chamber 
of the Duke of Chevreuse, over that 
of the king; and the duke, on learning 
that the royal consent had been ac- 
corded, came into his majesty’s pre- 
sence, accompanied by the ambassa- 
dors and several seigneurs. The Duke 
was clad in a black dress, in bands all 
covered with diamonds down to the 
points of his aiguilettes.”. The con- 
tract was then signed by the king, by 
madame, the queens, the duke, and 
the ambassadors: the Cardinal de la 
Rochefoucault performed the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony of the betrothal, and 
the marriage was fixed for the Sunday 
following. 

On that day, the 11th of May, great 
preparations had been made at the 
Archbishop's palace and at Notre 
Dame; the whole of the inside of the 
cathedral, and the great hall of the 
palace, were hung with the most sump- 
tuous of the royal tapestries, “ all in 
gold, silver, and silk—very rich.”” The 
tapestries selected for the choir were 
appropriate enough, being the repre- 
sentation of the history of the acts of 
the Apostles; but those for the nave 
were of a rather mundane character, 
being the triumphs of Scipio Africa- 
nus over the Carthaginians. From 
the door of the palace, to the western 
portal of Notre Dame, ran an open 
gallery in wood, eight feet high, the 
roof of which, supported by rich co- 
lumns, was covered with violet co- 
loured satins, all powdered with fleurs- 
de-lis in gold; and the floor was 
carpeted by “ a linen cloth well wax- 
ed.” In front of the western portal, 
was erected a large theatre or gallery, 
decorated in a similar manner, and 
open to the “ Parvis” of the cathe- 
dral, so that all the people could see 
what was done init: while from this 
theatre to the entrance of the choir, 
along the nave, extended another 
covered gallery; and in the choir it- 
self was a royal throne on a platform 
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of three steps, with a “ dais” spang- 
led with fleurs-de-lis of gold. As early 
as nine in the morning, the princess 
proceeded from the Louvre to the 
archbishop’s palace, where she was 
clad by her ladies in the robes of the 
Queen of England. At eleven, the 
Chevalier de Vendosme went in the 
queen’s carriage to call for the Earls 
of Carlisle and Holland, who were 
lodged in the Faubourg St Germain, 
at the Hotel des Ambassadeurs Ex- 
traordinaires: from thence, he went 
and fetched the ambassador of the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and then calling for the Duke de Chev- 
reuse at his residence, conducted these 
noblemen to the archbishop’s palace. 
Here they alighted in the grand court, 
and the Queen of England having 
placed herself at one of the windows, 
the Duke and his noble attendants 
made profound reverences, in the court 
below, to her majesty : this done, they 
went into the great hall of the pa- 
lace, and then taking their seats, had 
the patience to wait three mortal 
hours till the king and court arrived 
from the Louvre. How the young 


queen and her ladies bore this tedious 
interval, we are not informed: but, 
from the length of time required for 


state movements in those days, it is 
probable that they had been ‘pre- 
pared,” as the chronicle says, from at 
jeast five or six in the morning. 
Meanwhile an immense crowd was 
assembled all along the quays from 
the Louvre to the Pont Neuf, and 
along the southern side of the island 
of the Cité to the front of Notre 
Dame: their attention was occupied 
from time to time by the passing by 
of the public bodies and corporations 
going to the ceremony, such as the 
provost of the trades, the eschevins or 
sheriffs of the city, the councillors of 
the parliament in their red robes of 
state, and a host of other public offi- 
cers. At four o'clock, the king set 
out from the Louvre for the archbi- 
shop’s palace ; and at five, what may 
be called the ceremony itself began. 
First, there issued from the gates of 
the palace the grand master of the 
ceremonies, and the grand master of 
France conducting the Duke de Chev- 
reuse and the English ambassadors, 
amid a crowd of nobles and gentlemen. 
The duke is stated to have been dress- 
ed in a suit of black cloth, all slashed 
and lined with cloth of gold; on his 
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head he wore a tocque, or cap of black 
velvet, with an aigrette of diatnonds; 
over his right shoulder was hung a 
scarf, ‘ all studded with roses of 
diamonds :” and his short mantle was 
not only bordered with gold, but was 
richly decorated with precious stones. 
The duke, in fact, was the Prince 
Esterhazy of those days. The Earls 
of Carlisle and Holland, about whose 
habiliments the chronicler is by no 
means so minute in his description, 
wore vestments of cloth of beaten or 
dead silver, with tocques to match ; 
and they walked by the side of the 
duke. In this gallant trim, the noble 
company moved along the covered 
gallery, and took the places assigned 
them in the open theatre, fronting the 
people. Soon after this, the royal 
cortége began to move along the gal- 
lery in the following order:—The 
march was opened by the captain of 
the gate with his company of guards: 
next came the “cent Suisses” of the 
body guard, with drums beating and 
their standard unfurled. These were 
followed by the twelve royal haut- 
boys, by the eight royal drums, and 
by the king’s six trumpeters, all in 
royal livery. Then there appeared 
the grand master of the ceremonies, 
who, as the chronicler quaintly says, 
was “very well dressed and accom. 
panied ;” and he was followed by seven 
heralds at arms, carrying their “ bas- 
tons,” and having their coats of cere- 
mony in “ Tanné-cramoisy” velvet, 
charged with fleur-de-lis in gold. 
Next walked the Mareschaux of 
Vitry, Aubeterre, and Bassonspierre: 
then the Dukes of Bellegarde, Bris- 
sac, Halluin, Luxemburg, and Chaul- 
nes: and then the Prince de Joinville, 
the Duke d’Elbeuf, and the Comte 
d’Harcourt. The king, dressed in a 
vest of gold and silver, now appeared, 
leading in his right hand his sister, 
the Queen of England, whom he held 
by her left; while his brother, the 
Duke of Orleans, was on the right of 
the queen, holding her right hand with 
his left. Henrietta Maria wore her 
crown, and the manner in which she 
was attended, is worthy of attention. 
Thetrain of her robe was borne by the 
Princesses of Condé, Conti, and Sois- 
sons, all of the blood royal. But the 
train of her mantle was borne by M. 
de Villeserian, her esquire. The three 
princesses were each led by the left 
hand by a nobleman of the court, and 
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the trains of their own robes were 
each borne by their own esquires : so 
that this part of the procession con- 
sisted of eleven royal and noble per- 
sons all linked by the hands, or hold- 
ing a part of another’s dress. The 
queen-dowager came next, conduct- 
ed by two noblemen, one holding each 
hand, and her train borne by a mar- 
quise, her lady of honour. The Queen 
of France, Anne of Austria, followed, 
conducted in the same manner: but 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, who 
followed her majesty, was led by only 
. one nobleman: and four duchesses 
who came after her, were each con- 
ducted in the same way, while all the 
ladies had their esquires bearing their 
trains. 

The king and the court ascended 
the theatre, in front of the cathedral : 
and there his majesty delivered the 
Queen of England into the hands of 
the Duke de Chevreuse: the Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucault performed the 
nuptial ceremony, and the whole pro- 
cession moved into the body of the 
church. Here, on arriving at the door 
of the choir, the Duke de Chevreuse 
: and the two English earls withdrew, 
after making profound reverences, 
and retired to the archbishop’s palace ; 


the sovereign they represented being 
a Protestant, and etiquette requir- 
ing that they should not attend at 
the mass which was then about to 


be celebrated. The king and the 
queen took their seats on the royal 
platform under the dais, and mass was 
then celebrated by the cardinal, the 
Queen of England going up to the 
steps of the altar at the time of the 
offering, the Princess de Conti bear- 
ing the train of her robe, M. de Ville- 
serain of her mantle, and Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier carrying the sa- 
cred taper. The duke and the earls 
were in waiting at the entrance of the 
choir, as the royal party came out in- 
to the nave, and the whole cortége re- 
turned by the open gallery to the hall 
of the archbishop’s palace, where a 
sumptuous banquetensued. Theser- 
vices, as they were brought in, were 
preceded by the king’s guards, his 
maitres d’ hotel, and the grand mas- 
ters of France, whose baston, or trun- 
cheon, used on this occasion, was half 
an ell in length, covered with small 
fleurs-de-lis in diamonds: and the 
dishes were all borne by gentlemen 
of the court to the royal tables, Here 


[Jan. 
the king was seated in the midst, un- 
der a dais, with the Queen of Eng- 
land, the dukes and the earls, on 
his left hand, the two other queens, 
and the princes and princesses of the 
blood on his right ; each of the royal 
personages was served by three no- 
blemen of the highest rank, and all 
the other personages seated at table, 
by one nobleman. The Queen of 
England was waited on by the three 
marshals of France, the Earl of Car- 
lisle by the Comte.de Pontgibault, 
one of the oldest noblemen in Au- 
vergne, and the Earl of Holland, by 
the Marquis de Mortemart, one of the 
principal seigneurs of Lower Nor- 
mandy. 

During the evening ‘‘ feux-de-joie”’ 
were lighted all over the capital, ‘and 
the cannon and mortar let off made so 
much noise,” our chronicle observes, 
“that it seemed as if heaven and 
earth were coming together.” That 
day great numbers of debtors, and 
persons confined for offences in Paris 
and various parts of the kingdom, 
were liberated, and other beneficent 
actions testified to the nation the joy 
of the court, at a marriage concluded 
under such happy auspices. On the 
24th May, the Duke of Buckingham 
arrived at Paris to conduct the young 
queen home; and all the inhabitants 
are said to have flocked to the hotel of 
the Duke de Chevreuse, to see the pres 
parations made for her majesty’s jour- 
ney. This commenced on the after- 
noon of the 24th of June, when Hen- 
rietta Maria issued from the Louvre 
in a litter of red velvet, embroidered 
in gold, borne by two mules, whose 
housings were of the same material, 
and whose heads were decorated with 
plumes of white ostrich feathers. Be- 
fore-the litter rode the king’s mule- 
teer, on a mule “ well barbed and ca« 
parisoned,” and by its side rode thecivil 
lieutenant and the provost of the trad- 
ers of Paris, who were ordered to accom- 
pany her majesty half way to St Denis. 
A whole host of royal and illustrious 
personages accompanied the queen, 
including her mother and sister-in- 
law, the Duke of Orleans, the Car- 
dinal de la Valette, the Dukes of Chev- 
reuse and Buckingham, the Earls of 
Carlisle, Holland, and Montgomery, 
with other English noblemen; three 
French dukes and marshals, with a 
great number of seigneurs; the Prin- 
cesses of Condé, Conti, Soissons, and 





Montpensier, the Duchess of Guyse 
and Chevreuse, * together with an 
infinity of dames and demoiselles, se- 
veral companies of guards, part of the 
body guards, and part of the cent 
Suisses.” So moved on this royal 
pageant, and so passed the life of the 
unfortunate Henrietta Maria — she 
moved on from splendour and happi- 
ness to destitution and misery. She 
was not appreciated by her consort ; 
was misrepresented and calumniated 
in England; was driven from her pa- 
lace and her throne ; and, within a few 
years after the king’s death, was again 
residing in the Louvre, but in such a 
state of want, that neither herself nor 
her attendants had money sufficient to 
procure suitable clothing or food. 
This extremity lasted, it is true, only 
for a short time; but her life was 
never a happy one from the time even 
of her first leaving France. If she 
had any thing to console her, it was 
the affection of her children, who 
were tenderly attached to their mo- 
ther, and by whom, the moment it 
became in their power, she was placed 
in a condition of suitable wealth and 
dignity. Queen Henrietta, after re- 
siding some time during her latter 
years at the convent of Ste Marie de la 
Visitation in Chaillot, retired to a 


country house at the small village of 
Colombes, near Argenteuil, and there 
- died, on the 10th of September 1669. 
If the archbishop’s palace often wit- 
nessed courtly ceremonies, it also was 
the scene, more than once, of melan-~ 


choly tragedies. The following is 
authenticated by contemporary re- 
cords, and we are indebted for the 
knowledge of itto a French antiquarian 
writer of the present day. About-the 
commencement of the same century 
in which the marriage of Henrietta 
Maria took place, the curate of St 
Mederic, (in St Mery—the church of 
modern revolutionary memory,) the 
worthy Pierre Décorieux, was uni- 
versally esteemed in his parish for his 
piety and abilities. He was of a re- 
tired studious disposition, but was a 
man of unbounded benevolence, and 
none of his parishioners ever applied 
to him in vain for his advice or assist- 
ance. He was thirty-six years of age, 
and was of a tall, noble appearance. 
One evening, as he was about to re- 
tire from his confessional stall in the 
church, a young lady of his parish, 
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the daughter of the Comte d’Estral, 
entered, and throwing herself on her 
knees at the opening of the confes- 
sional, assured the reverend father 
that she was lost for ever, both in this 
life and the next, if he would not have 
pity on her and give her his assistance. 
She informed him that her father had 
betrothed her, against her will, to the 
Chevalier de Verhais, whom she was 
to song | in three days, but that, 
sooner than do this, she had deter- 
mined to kill herself; and she now 
besought the curate, who had attended 
her mother in her last moments, to 
give her his benediction before she 
carried her resolution into effect. The 
worthy father remonstrated with her, 
but in vain; she declared that she 
would destroy herself immediately on 
leaving the church ; he therefore be- 
thought himself of an expedient, 
and telling her to follow him, they 
left the edifice together. It was 
night: they traversed the lonely 
cloister, went through the narrow 
streets of the Quartier St Martin, and 
after a long walk, came in sight of 
the Bastile. Here the Abbé Déco- 
rieux went, with Mademoiselle d’Es- 
tral, down a narrow, dirty by-lane, 
and tapping at the door of a small 
house at the end, was admitted by a 
respectable-looking old woman. Here 
he informed his fair companion that 
she was in the residence of the woman 
who had nursed him when an infant, 
and on whom he could rely: that she 
might remain concealed there as long 
as she pleased, and that he would come 
and pray with her from time to time. 
The disappearance of the young lady 
soon became known to her father, and 
made an immense noise in the capital ; 
active search was set on foot; all the 
circumstances of the day on which 
she had quitted her home were com- 
pared and reflected on ; and at length 
it was recollected that she had been 
seen to enter the church of St Mederic 
at alate hour of the evening. This fact 
led to the discovery of others, and two 
scholars of the university declared that 
they had seen her with the Abbé in 
the Rue St Antoine, about ten at 
night. The Abbé was arrested, 
and examined before the official of 
the archbishop: he denied nothing, 


.he explained his conduct, but he so- 


lemuly refused to reveal the place of 
All means to extort this 
G 
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secret from him were found to be use- 
less, and he was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment. The place of 
his incarceration was the tower of the 
officiality attached to the archbishop’s 
palace: and here he remained four 

ears, quietly occupying himself with 

is books, which he was allowed to 
have, and amusing himself by writing 
a-history of the diocese of Paris, 
which still exists in manuscript. Du- 
ring this period, the Comte d’Estral 
died ; and the Abbé Décorieux became 
forgotten ; he was visited by no one 
except an old woman and a young 
clerk, who used to come to him fre- 
quently. 

One evening, and for the first time, 
the young clerk visited him alone in 
his cell, and after prevailing on the 
Abbé to let him stay behind when 
the jailors came to lock up the cells— 
a duty in which they were by no 
means strict—he persuaded the Abbé 
to attempt to escape with him that 
night by means of a rope-ladder which 
he had brought concealed under his 
dress. He said they would both go 
to Rome, and get pardon from the 
Pope; he had means of support for 
both of them, and he could guarantee 
the success of his enterprise. The 
Abbé consented. 

Just as eleven o'clock struck by the 
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bell of Notre Dame, a heavy sound, 
as of something falling, was heard in 
the court of the palaces, and then a 
piercing cry. The guardians of the 
prison rushed to the spot, and found 
the mutilated bodies of the Abbe and 
the young clerk: the rope-ladder had 
broken ; they had fallen from a con- 
siderable height ; the Abbé was quite 
dead, but the clerk was still alive. The 
latter turned his head slowly round, 
and said, “ God be blessed for having 
allowed me, before calling me to his 
presence, to give testimony before 
men: the Abbé Décorieux has never 
ceased to be perfectly virtuous and 
pure. May God forgive me! and 
grant that I may not survive him!” 
Here his lips grew white, his eyes 
closed, and he expired! 

One of the guardians, thinking that 
he had only fainted, unbuttoned his 
habit to give him air—when he found 
that it was a female!—it was Made- 
moiselle d’Estral!—The archbishop, 
on being informed of the circumstance, 
ordered the Abbé’s body to be buried 
in the cloisters of Notre Dame, and 
the remains of the unfortunate young 
lady were interred in the church of 
St Mederic, where, up to the time of 
the Revolution, a marble slab on her 
~"_cc, commemorated the tragical 
tale. 











THE PRISONER OF GHENT. 


BY B. SIMMONS, 


; [Ghent, May 5, 1841. 

* On Monday last, the Nestor of captives died here in prison--Pierre Joseph Soete was con- 
demned in 1773 to be broke on the wheel for having murdered a young girl. He was then seventeen 
years of age. The Empress Maria Theresa commuted his punishment to imprisonment for life. 
In 1814 he was set at liberty by Count Bichaliff, the hettman of the Cossacks, whose headquarters 
were in this city; but being destitute of the means of subsistence, of relations, and friends, he 
requested to be allowed to return to the same prison which had been so long his abode. The re- 
quest was granted, and he remained in the Rasphuis twenty-seven years more, (in all sixty-three 
years,) and died on Monday, at the age of eighty. 

Times Newspaper, 10th May, 1841, ] 


Sranp from my path, you solemn pair, 
Nor block the gateway to the dead— 
Dull Priest, and sleek Mediciner, 
With bowl and bible at my bed! 
I taste not that—I touch not this; 
The one my loathed life would stay, 
The second, o’er yon black abyss 
Guide to a realm, no doubt, of bliss 
Like that I quit to-day. 
Where I may once again be born, 
May know what means the breeze of morn, 
Then share—as it before befell— 

- Some blinding dungeon’s endless hell. 
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See, through my cell’s late-opened door, 
That mile-long line of vaulted dark, 
Which drowns the groping sight, before 
It gains the solitary spark - 

Of daylight, that from broad blue skies 
And wild free woods has struggled in, 
Marking the porch where Pity dies— 
Where Hope, the long-reluctant, flies 
And leaves the keys to Sin. 

Gray monk!—my countless years have pass'd 
One straight, curs’d level, black and vast 
As that grim gallery, with a ray 

Of sunshine on their opening way. 


Say thou, who preachest man was sent 
Into this God-created world 

With high beneficent intent, 

Why my unripen’d soul was hurl'’d, 
Just as it started in the race— 

Ere Reason’s cup had cool’d my lipsp— 
Ere I could sunder guilt from grace— 
Down, down where demons have their place 
In Death’s unsounded deeps ? 

One hour was mine of lovely things, 
Flowers, waters, forests, glancing wings, 
Then sudden night !—and slimy stone, 
Shut me and Madness up alone! 


They said ’twas Mercy saved me so— 
The slaves !—I could but briefly feel 
Their bursting mace’s ponderous blow, 
Stretch’d on the limb-dividing wheel. 
I should not then have died the death 
Which takes a century to slay, 

When whelm’d, enchain’d, and choked beneath 
One marble mass, the charnel’s breath 
Its victim rots away. 

I should not then have felt my mind, 
From lonely horror seared and blind, 
Whirl into savage frenzy’s rage, 

Like captive tiger round his cage. 


Who that had heard me strive to break 
With shouts that ceaseless solitude, 

Till my faint gasp refused to shriek, 

And mine became the Idiot’s mood ; ; 
When strength of youth and manhood’s might 
To moping, soundless torpor grew, 

And the sick undiscerning sight 

One blank interminable night 

Of burial only knew ; 

Who then had deem’d the driveller there— 
Plough'd by the Avenger’s fiery share— 
Of love, life, light, once drank his fill, 

As the lithe roe-deer drinks the rill? 


Yes !—give me back one year of bloom, 
And though remorseless was my fall, 
And fiercely dire my monstrous doom, 
Yet I will face it all! 

So once again I may but rove 

With ues the fair and evening-eyed—- 
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That thing of radiance and of love— 
Sweet Maude, who in the chestnut grove 
So yay and perjured died. 

Oh! but to watch her on this breast, 
Sink like a folded flower to rest 
Once—only once—as in that time— 

She free from falsehood—lI from crime! 


The bow of heaven had less of grace 
In valley-waters glass’d and bent,— 
The very glory of her face 

Fresh lustre to creation lent. 

This heart with fire was all too full ; 
By winding brook and mossy stone, 
And thunderous wave, and woodland lull, 
I loved with her the Beautiful, 

And lived for her alone. 

I sought one eve our trysting-tree, 
The linden bough was budding free, 
But wild December stript it bare, 
Before again she met me there. 


She came at last. I drank the start, 
The blush her treacherous cheek betray’d. 
Enough—the life-tide of her heart 

Was crimson on my blade. 

I had a right—who taught her first 
Earth’s only boon, true love, to know— 
When wrong’d in every dream I nurst, 
To snatch her from the last, the worst 
Of sorrows here below. 

Not sweeter went our early hours, 
Beneath the happy chesnut flowers, 
Than wore that first red night away, 
When I and Murder watch’d her clay! 


You know the rest—ye felon’s friends !— 
The sands of hideous grief are run ; 

Nor tell me, when Earth’s thraldom ends, 
That Heaven’s is but begun. 

I dare not deem the creed divine, 

That from this parting hour would tear 
The trust, that horrors like to mine 

May from the Judgment-threshold’s shine 
The blot of bloodshed wear ! 

From my life’s page, the hand of shame 
Swept hope, love, memory, fortune, name. 
The rest—Remorse, fear, frenzied woe— 
Remember Tuovu to whom I go! 
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THE LEGEND OF ST ROSALIE. 
By Detta. 


Fair art thou, Sicily! in all his round, 

Shines not the sun on lovelier land than thine; 
With gorgeous olive groves thy hills are crown'd, 

And o'er thy vales the pomegranate and vine 
Spread rich in beauty ; halcyon seas around 

Thy shores breathe freshness, making half-divine 
An earthly climate ; eye hath nowhere seen 
Heaven brighter in its blue, earth in its green ! 


But of these boasts I sing not now—my tale 
Is of an ancient pestilence, when the power 

Of death hung o’er thee, like a sable veil, 
And desolation ruled each awful hour; 

When man’s heart sank, and woman's cheek grew pale, 
And graves were dug in every garden-bower, 

And proud Palermo bow’d her spiry head 

In silent gloom—a city of the dead! 


Hush’d was the voice of traffic on each street ; 

Within the market-place the grass sprang green ; 
Friends from each other shrank with hasty feet, 

When on the porch the plague’s red-cross was seen ; 
The clocks had long forgotten to repeat 

Time’s warning hours ; and where had revel been 
On days of carnival, with wheels of dread 
The dead-cart roll’d, and homes gave out their dead. 


A lurid vapour veil’d the sun from view, 

And the winds were not; strangers fled the shore ; 
Lay in the ports the ship without a crew, 

The heat-warp'd fisher-boat and rotting oar ; 
Wander'd the house-dog masterless, and grew 

So fierce with famine, the gaunt looks he wore 
Betoken’d madness ; broken was each tie 
That sweetens life, or links humanity. 


Thus week on week crawl'd on, and day by day, 
Down to the dreary caverns of the grave, 

Pass’d in this harvest-home of death away, 
Unmark’d, unmourn’d, the beauteons and the brave, 

The white-hair'd sire, and infant of a day ; 
No funeral had a single follower, save 

The hirelings who for wine or booty schemed, 

And, while they trode the verge of hell, blasphemed ; 


Till one gray morn, when all was drear and dumb, 
Arose, far off, the sound as of a sea, 
Or wailing of the wild winds, when they come 
To strip the frail leaves from October's tree: 
Now nearer—’twas the multitudinous hum 
Of human tongues. What could the meaning be? 
The timid and the plague-struck left their beds, 
And all the roofs were clad with gazing heads ! 


And lo! a gray-hair’d abbot, in the van 
Of a tumultuous, motley, rushing crowd, 
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Which throng’d around the venerable man, 
And scarce a passage for his path allow’d. 
Above his head, as if a talisman 
Of peace, a long white silken banner flow'd ; 
Unsandal’d were his feet, his sackcloth vest 
And sable cowl, humility confess’d. 


And in his calm blue eye a mystery shone, 
And on his brow a bright intelligence, 
As if his soul to happy worlds had flown, 
To carry back some gracious message thence ; 
Straightway he mounted on a ledge of stone, 
’Mid the hush’d crowd glad tidings to dispense, 
And stretching forth his thin pale fingers, thus 
He spake, in accents clear though tremulous :— 


*¢ As in my solitary cell I lay, 

On the dried rushes sprinkled for my bed, 
A golden light, as if of sudden day, 

Around my darken’d walls effulgence shed ; 
Upon my knees I sprang, in act to pray, 

And, earthward as I shrank in solemn dread, 
I heard a silver tongue, which thus began— 
* Put away fear, and look to me, O man! 


** ¢ Look up to me—my home is Paradise, 
Where all is fadeless, shadowless, and grand, 
And groves of amaranth in glory rise, 
And streams of silver lave a golden strand, 
And angels with their white plumes veil their eyes, 
As in the presence of the throne they stand ; 
Put away fear—to lighten human woe, 
Only on messages of love we go. 


«6 €« Yes! I have come the harbinger of good 
From God to man; the tear, the suppliant sigh, 

While happy hearths were doom’d to solitude 
And silence, have ascended to the sky. 

Now by His precious name who died on rood, 
Health shall once more revisit Sicily— 

Again Palermo take her titles old— 

The wide world’s granary *—the shell of gold.’ f 


** As music melts within the moonlight sea, 
So ceased her voice upon the silent air ; 
And, looking up, from sudden fear set free, 

Behold! a form, angelically fair, 





* The wide world’s granary.—From time immemorial Sicily has been noted for 
its amazing fertility. It was hence styled “ Romani imperii horreum,” at a time 
when the empire of the Cesars scarcely knew limits. According to Pliny, its fields 
yielded a hundred fold; and Diodorus, surnamed Siculus, from the island being his 
birthplace, assumed patriotically that it produced wheat and other grain spontaneously. 
Brydone, in his spirited and classical Tour, gives it as his opinion, that any of its aver- 
age harvests is sufficient to supply the whole inhabitants for seven years. 

Tt The shell of gold. From the singularity of situation, as well as from the rich- 
ness of the soil, Palermo has had many flattering epithets bestowed upon it, particu. 
larly by the poets, who have denominated it Cunca d'Oro, the Golden Shell, which is 
at once expressive both of its situation and richness. It has likewise been called Aurea 
Vallis, Hortus Sicilie, &c., and to include all these together, the lasting term of Feli# 
has been added to its name, by which you will find it distinguished in the maps.”— 
Brydone’s Tour through Sicily and Malta. 
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* In robes cerulean mantled to the knee, 
Floating in light—a halo round her hair ; 
Within her hand she held a branch of palm, 
And in her eye dwelt heaven's eternal calm. 


‘‘ Like honey dripping from the comb, so came 
Once more her words— list to me, do not fear— 
No vows of wrath I bring, no words of blame, 
This world, where now we are, was once my sphere ; 
And all the feelings of the human frame, 
And all man’s hopes and joys to me were dear ; 
Yes! I was once a denizen of earth, 
And in the home of princes had my birth. 


«« «Each pleasure for my young heart was devised, 
My wishes all were with fruition crown’d, 

Yet, girt with earthly grandeur, I despised 
The gayety and the giddiness around, 

The calm of holy meditation prized, 
And, seeking solace in religion, found ; 

Till wean’d from frailty, in abstraction deep, 

I held communion with the blest in sleep. 


«¢¢ And day by day more spiritual I grew, 

And night by night more ravishingly blest ; 
Scarcely it seem’d ’twas human breath I drew, 

For angels stood before my sight confest, 
And round my walks in circling glory flew, 

And shadow'd with their plumes my couch of rest, 
Till, by their high communion purified, 
The face of man no more I could abide. 


«6¢’T was now my fifteenth summer, and the sun 
One morn was shining on the pearly dew, 
When, blessing all, yet taking leave of none, 
In silence from my palace home I flew— 
Flew till my strength was spent, and day was done, 
Whither, and for what purpose, scarce I knew, 
Nor was it ever guess’d ; though, since the last 
Hour of my life, five centuries have pass’d. 


«¢¢ Cherubs hung round, an Angel was my guide, 
And, mantled in Elysian reverie, 

She bore me up the mount, and, at her side, 
I woke, o’ershaded by an olive tree ;* 


* I woke o’ershaded by an olive tree.—The authority for the olive is, I fear, only 
poetical, but it is high. Sir Walter Scott, in recounting the wanderings of his Palmer 
to the holy places of the earth, after mentioning Salem and Rome, and Ararat, and 
Sinai, and Montserrat, makes mention of 

that grot where olives nod, 
Where, darling of each heart and eye, 
From all the youth of Sicily, 
Saint Rosalie retired to God. 
MarMI0N, ¢, i., st. xxiii. 
John Dryden—the son of glorious John—in his voyage to Sicily, (p. 107,) as well 

as Brydone—for they each visited the spot—give a very different account of it. The 
former calls it “a frightful place, accessible by a very bad, steepy, and break-neck 
way.” Nor is the description by the latter more favourable. ‘‘ The mountain is ex- 
tremely high,” he says, “‘ and so uncommonly steep, that the road up to it is very pro- 
perly termed Ja scala, or the stair, Before the discovery of St Rosalia, it was looked 
upon as almost inaccessible ; but they have now, at a vast expense, cut out a road over 
precipices that were almost perpendicular.” 
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There was I stationed thenceforth to abide, 

Till time from earth should set my spirit free ; 
And so, amid the rocks, by foot untrod, 
I learn’d to live with nature, and to God. 


*¢ © My home was Pelegrino’s rocky cell ; 
The berries of the mountain were my food ; 
My drink was water from its bubbling well ; 
My only friends the wild birds of the wood ; 
Yet found I there a peace, which may not dwell 
With man below, except in solitude, 
When life’s one purpose is to fast and pray ; 
And with my knees I wore the rock away. 


** ¢ Celestial minds, believe me, for the woes 

Of mortal life have sympathy, and I 
To hush Palermo’s wailings to repose, 

Now bring thee down a message from on high ; 
Hearken to what I bid thee—and the rose 

Of health again shall bloom, the plague shall fly :— 
For it is granted me, by heavenly grace, 
To be the guardian of my native place. 


‘* ¢ Girt with that holy faith which falters not, 
Go thou with morning, and, from out the stones, 
Which strew the floors of Pelegrino’s Grot, 
Gather together my unburied bones ; * 
For, since my own, a human voice hath not 
Broken its calm with penitential moans ; 
Bear them, with anthems to the Prince of Peace, 
Thrice round the city, and the plague shall cease. 


‘*¢ And then shall pass away the brooding gloom, 
Which hid the very face of heaven from view ; 
Nature once more her course shall re-assume, 
The fields their verdure, and the sky its blue ; 
And Faith shall sit upon the sealed-up tomb ; 
And Time o’er Sorrow shed her healing dew ; 
And Hope present, in better worlds restored, 
The loved—the quickly lost—and long deplored.’ + 





* Gather together my unburied bones—Brydone scandalizes the memory of the 
good old Abbot, by alluding to the proverb, that ‘ those who hide are the readiest 
to find,” and that probably the bones of Rosalie were not her bones at all. We cannot 
countenance such shocking scepticism, more especially as the “ tourist and traveller” 
‘gives us no other proof of imposition than his mere ipse dixit. He thinks that “ the 
‘holy man probably could have given a very good account” of the relics found in the 
grot, and that likely they were as little entitled to honour as those of St Viar, which 
were found somewhere in Spain under a broken tombstone, when these were the only 
legible letters. They were discovered by some priests to have an excellent knack at 
working miracles, from which considerable revenues were drawn; till, unfortunately, 
these made application to Pope Leo the Tenth to grant some immunities. His holi- 
ness not being entirely satisfied with the saintship, a list of the miracles was sent to 
him, together with the broken tombstone. The first were sustained. as genuine, but 
the latter having been proved to be part of a monument erected over a Roman pre- 
Jectus viarum, the name of poor St Viar was ordered to be struck out of the Calendar. 
As the best proof that this is no proof at all, St Rosalia still remains there. Q.E. D. 

+ The loved—the quickly lost—and long deplored.—In the Sicilian language is an 
epic poem, of which St Rosalia is the heroine. The author at once sets her above 
all saints save the Virgin, whom he hardly excepts. From his work it appears, that 
our heroine was niece to King William the Good—that she early displayed symptoms 
of sanctity, and, at fifteen, disclaimed all human society. Retiring to the mountains 





The Legend of St Rosalie. 
‘¢ With downcast earnestness my listening ear 
Drank in the sounds celestial ; as they ceased 
I raised mine eyes, in reverential fear, 
To gaze upon the heavenly guest, well-pleased ; 
But she had vanish’d, and the darkness drear 
From her abstracted lustre had increased ; 
And on my couch, within my cell of stone, 
Awe-struck I knelt, in darkness and alone!” 


Silently, breathlessly, around him stood, 
Like men escaped from some tremendous doom 
By miracle, the innumerous multitude ; 
Midday had broken upon midnight’s gloom ; 
While as Despair departed with her brood 
Accursed, came Hope each pale face to illume ; 
And, as the abbot ceased, a long loud shout, 
Like thunder, rang Palermo’s bounds throughout. 


Again, and yet again, that sea of sound 
Surged up to heaven, and then the joyous crowd— 

With leap, and lock’d embrace, and sudden bound, 
Each other hail’d, in gratulation proud; 

While some in speechless ecstasy were drown’d ; 
Others, overcome by feeling, wept aloud; 

But onward to the mountain, as behoved, 

All in one wild delirious tumult moved. 


Up Pelegrino’s rocky sides they clomb, 
The old man in the midst, and there, on high, 
They found the fair Saint’s dwelling-place and tomb, 
A yawning cleft that faced the eastern sky ; 
Entering, twas mantled all in twilight gloom ; 
Which, clearing up, twas rapture to desery 
Upon its floor, amid the rugged stones, 
The treasure which they sought for—mouldering bones— 


The mouldering bones of sainted Rosalie, 
Which there, unnoticed and unknown, had lain, 

While spring, through centuries five, had green’d the tree, 
And autumn burden’d earth with golden grain ; 

As they were borne to light, each bent the knee, 
Then downwards follow’d to the dim-seen plain 

In reverential silence, for the time 

Was solemn, and gave birth to thoughts sublime. 


Thus, from her trance of darkness, into day 
Palermo broke; the bells from every tower 
Peal’d joyously ; and bands, with streamers gay, 

Assembling, waited anxiously the hour 
Which was to chase the pestilence away, 

And, from its dreaded and destructive power, 
Release a suffering city, and restore 
To vacant homes the household gods once more. 





westward of Palermo, she was never more heard of for five hundred years. Her dis- 
appearance being in the year 1159, she was supposed to have been taken up to hea- 
ven, till her bones were discovered in 1624, during a dreadful plague that devasted 
the island. These were found lying in a cave near the summit of the Monte Pelegrino, 
by a holy man who was led to them by a heavenly vision, and told that, by carrying 
them thrice round the walls of Palermo, the pestilence would be stayed. So was 
done—and St Rosalia became the greatest saint in the calendar. 





The Legend of St Rosalie. 


Then, as the vision bade, with chanted hymn, 
Thrice round the city march’d they on that morn, 
With censers in the daylight burning dim, 
And the loud sound of timbrel, harp, and horn ; 
All eyes were on the abbot, for by him 
The relics in a silver urn were borne ;* 
Behind him paced the vestals, vow'd to God, 
And freres with robes of white, and feet unshod. 


Meanwhile the vapours, dense and stern, away 
From the blue concave of the sky withdrew ; 
Burst forth in radiant loveliness the day, 
And stirring all the leaves the light winds blew ; 
Gamboll'd the flocks ; the wild birds caroll’d gay ; 
Almost it seem’d that nature breathed anew, 
And had thrown off the spell, which made her seem 
As if bewitch’d by some night-mareish dream. 


Again the tide of life went rolling on, 
And mingling tongues were heard, and hurrying feet ; 
The clocks again gave out a cheerful tone ; 
Back to the empty harbours came the fleet ; 
With corn the long-deserted fields were sown 3 
And traffic swept the grass from off the street ; 
Joy re-illumin’d ocean, and its shore ; 
And man met man in brotherhood once more. 


In season due, by grateful hands uprear’d, 
On Pelegrino’s rugged cliffs a fane,t 

Rich in its architectural grace, appear’d, 
Over the grotto, where so long had lain 

The bones of Rosalie—her name revered, 
May find in Sicily no like again, 

For ever to shine forth the brightest star 

In her peculiar calendar by far. 


And yearly on that day, when from the powers 
Of pestilence Palermo’s walls were freed, 
The people give to revelry the hours, 
And kneel before her imaged form, and feed 
The path of her triumphal ear with flowers. 
Such of a grateful nation is the meed, 
Paid for the blasting of Plague’s upas-tree, 
And such its reverence for St Rosalie! 





* The relics in a silver.urn were borne. This urn was deposited in the Chapel of 
St Rosalia, the most magnificent of the many which compose the Madre Chiesa, or 
Cathedral of Palermo. It is curiously wrought, and enriched with precious stones. 
These relics perform many miracles, and are looked upon as the greatest treasure ap- 
pertaining to the city. 

+ On Pelegrino’s rugged cliffs a fane.—* This chapel is very richly adorned; and 
on the spot where the Saint’s body was discovered, which is just beneath the hole in 
the rock, which is opened on purpose, as I said, there is a very fine statue of marble, 
representing her in a lying posture, railed in all about with fine iron and brass work 
and the altar, on which they say mass, is built just over it.”—Dryden’s Voyage. 
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Wuoever has contemplated of late 
years the state of British literature, 
and compared it with the works of 
other countries who have preceded 
England in the career of arts or of 
arms, must have become sensible that 
some very powerful cause has, for a 
long period, been at work in produ- 
cing the present ephemeral character 
by which it is distinguished. It is a 
matter of common complaint, that 
every thing is now sacrificed to the 
desires or the gratification of the mo- 
ment ; that philosophy, descending 
from its high station as the instructor 
of men, has degenerated into the mere 
handmaid of art; that literature is 
devoted rather to afford amusement 
for a passing hour, than furnish im- 
provement to a long life; and that 
poetry itself has become rather the 
reflection of the fleeting fervour of the 
public mind, than-the well from which 
noble and elevated sentiments are to 
be derived. We have only to take 
up the columns of a newspaper, to 
see how varied and endless are the 
efforts made to amuse th public, and 
how few the attempts to instruct or 
improve them ; and if we examine the 
books which lie upon every drawing- 
room table, or the catalogues which 
show the purchases that have been 
made by any of the numerous book 
clubs or circulating libraries which 
have sprung up in the country, we 
shall feel no surprise at the fleeting 
nature of the literature which abounds, 
from the evidence there afforded of 
the transitory character of the public 
wishes which require to be gratified. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
from this circumstance, which is so 
well known as. to have attracted uni- 
versal observation, that the taste for 
standard or more solid literature has 
either materially declined, or is in any 
danger of becoming extinct. Deci- 
sive evidence to the contrary is to be 
found in the fact, that a greater num- 
ber of reprints of standard works, 
both on theology, history, and philo- 
sophy, have issued from the press 
within the last ten years, than in any 
former corresponding period of Bri- 
tish history. And what is still more 
remarkable, and not a little gratify- 
ing, it is evident, from the very differ- 


ent character and price of the editions 
of the older works which have been 
published of late years, that the desire 
to possess these standard works, and 
this thirst for solid information, is not 
confined to any one class of society ; 
but that it embraces all ranks, and 
promises, before a long period has 
elapsed, to extend through the middle 
and even the working classes in the 
State a mass of useful and valuable 
information to which they have hi- 
therto, in great part at least, been 
strangers. Not to mention the great 
extent to which extracts from these 
more valuable works have appeared 
in Chambers’ Journal, the Penny Ma- 
gazines, and other similar publications 
of the day, it is sufficient to mention 
two facts, which show at once what a 
thirst for valuable information exists 
among the middle classes of society. 
Regularly every two- years, there 
issues from the press a new edition of 
Gibbon’s Rome; and Burke’s Works 
are now published, one year, in six- 
teen handsome volumes octavo, for 
the peer and the legislator, and next 
year in two volumes royal octavo, in 
double columns, for the tradesman 
and the shopkeeper. 

As little is the false and vitiated 
taste of our general literature the 
result of any want of ability which is 
now directed to its prosecution. We 
have only to examine the periodical 
literature, or criticism of the day, to 
be convinced that the talent which is 
now devoted to literature, is incom- 
parably greater than it ever was in 
any former period of our history ; and 
that ample genius exists in Great Bri- 
tain, to render this age as distinguish- 
ed in philosophy and the higher 
branches of knowledge, as the last 
was in military prowess and martial 
renown. If any one doubts this, let 
him compare the milk-and-water pages 
of the Monthly Review forty years 
ago, with the brilliant criticisms of 
Lockhart and Macaulay in the Quar- 
terly or Edinburgh Review at this 
time; or the periodical literature at 
the close of the war, with that which 
is now to be seen in the standard ma- 
gazines of the present day. To a 
person habituated to the brilliant con- 
ceptions of the periodical writers in 
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these times, the corresponding litera- 
ture in the eighteent ree 8 ~ 
pears insupportably pedantic and tedi- 
ous. Nobody now reads the Ram- 
bier or the Idler; and the colossal 
reputation of Johnson rests almost 
entirely upon his profound and caus- 
tic sayings recorded in Boswell. Even 
the Spectator itself, though univer- 
sally praised, is by no means now gen- 
erally read ; and nothing but the ex- 
quisite beauty of some of Addison’s 
papers, prevents the Delias and Lu- 
cindas, who figure in its pages, from 
sinking them in irrecoverable obscu- 
rity. 

Here then is the marvel of the pre- 
sent time. We have a population, in 
which, from the rapid extent of know- 
ledge among all classes, a more ex- 
tended class of readers desiring infor- 
mation is daily arising ; in which the 
great and standard works of litera- 
ture in theology, philosophy, and his- 
tery, are constantly issuing in every 
varied form from the press; in which 
unparalleled talent of every descrip- 
tion is constantly devoted to the pro- 
secution of literature; but in which 
the new works given forth from the 
press are, with very few exceptions, 


frivolous or ephemeral, and the whole 
serious talents of the nation are turn- 
ed into the perishable channels of the 
daily, weekly, monthly, or the quar- 


terly press. That such a state of 
things is anomalous and extraordi- 
nary, few probably will doubt; but 
that it is alarming and prejudicial in 
a national point of view, and may, if 
it continues unabated, produce both a 
degradation of the national character, 
and, in the end, danger or ruin to the 
national fortunes, though not so gene- 
rally admitted, is not the less true, 
nor the less capable of demonstra- 
tion. 

In the first place, this state of things, 
when the whole talent of the nation is 
directed to periodical literature, or 
works of evanescent interest, has a ten- 
deney to degrade the national cha- 
racter, because it taints the fountains 
from which the national thought is de- 
rived. We possess, indeed, in the 
standard literature of Great Britain, a 
mass of thoughts and ideas which may 
well make the nation immortal, and 
which, to the end of time, will consti- 
tute the fountains from which grand 
and generous thoughts will be drawn 
by all future races of men. But the 


existence of these standard works is 
not enough ; still less is it enough in 
an age of rapid progress and evident 
transition, such as the present, when 
new interests are every where arising, 
new social and political combinations 
emerging, new national dangers to be 
guarded against, new national virtues 
to be required. For a nation in such 
a state of society to remain satisfied 
with its old standard literature, and 
not to aspire to produce any thing 
which is at once durable and new, is 
the same solecism as it would be for a 
man to remain content with a ward- 
robe of fifty years’ standing, and reso~ 
lately to resist the introduction of any 
of the fashions or improvements of 
later times. A nation which aspires 
to retain its eminence either in arts or 
in arms, must keep a-breast of its 
neighbours; if it does not advance, it 
will speedily fall behind, be thrown 
into the shade, and decline. It is not 
sufficient for England to refer to the 
works of Milton, Shakspeare, John- 
son, or Scott; she must prolong the 
race of these great men, or her intel- 
lectual career will speedily come to a 
close. Short and fleeting indeed is 
the period of transcendant greatness 
allotted to any nation in any branch 
of thought. The moment it stops, it 
begins to recede; and to every empire 
which has made intellectual triumphs, 
is prescribed the same law which was 
felt by Napoleon in Europe and the 
British in India, that conquest is es- 
sential to existence. 

But if the danger to our national 
literature is great, if the intellect and 
genius of Britain does not keep pace 
with the high destinies to which she 
is called, and the unbounded mental 
activity with which she is surrounded, 
much more serious is the peril thence 
inevitably accruing to the national 
character and the public fortunes. 
Whence is it that the noble and gen- 
erous feelings are derived, which in 
time past have animated the breasts 
of our patriots, our heroes, and our 
legislators? Where, but in the im- 
mortal pages of our poets, our orators, 
and historians? What noble senti- 
ments has the air of * Rule Britannia” 
awakened ; how many future Nelsons 
may the “ Mariners of England,” or 
Southey’s inimitable “ Lives of our 
Naval Heroes”’ produce? Sentiments 
such as these immortal works embody, 
* thoughts that breathe, and words 
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that burn,” are the true national in- 
heritance; they constitute the most 
powerful elements of national strength, 
for they form the character, without 
which all others are unavailing ; they 
belong alike to the rich and to the 
poor, to the prince and to the pea- 
sant; they form the unseen bond 
which links together the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor; and which, 
penetrating and pervading every class 
of society, tend both to perpetuate the 
virtues which have brought us to our 
present greatness, and arrest the de- 
cline, which the influx of wealth, and 
the prevalence of commercial ideas, 
might otherwise have a tendency to 
produce, What would be the effect 
upon the fortunes of the nation, if this 
pure and elevated species of literature 
were to cease amongst us; if every 
thing were to be brought down to the 
cheapest market, and adapted to the 
most ordinary capacity ; if cutting ar- 
ticles for reviews, or dashing stories 
for magazines, were henceforth to form 
our staple literature; and the race of 
the Miltons, the Shakspeares, the 
Grays, and the Campbells, was to 
perish under the cravings of an uti- 
litarian age? We may safely say that 
the national characterwould decline,the 
national spirit become enfeebled ; that 
generous sentiments would be dried 
up under the influence of transient ex- 
citement, and permanent resolve be 
extinguished by the necessity of pre- 
sent gain; and that the days of Clive 
and Wellesley in India, and of Nel- 
son and Wellington in Europe, would 
be numbered among the things that 
have been. 

But if such dangers await us from 
the gradual extinction of the higher 
and nobler branches of our literature, 
still more serious are the evils which 
are likely to arise from the termina- 
tion of the more elevated class of 
works in history, philosophy, and the- 
ology, which are calculated .and are 
fitted to guide and direct the national 
thought. The dangers of such a ca- 
lamity, though not so apparent at first 
sight, are in reality still more serious. 
For whence is the thought derived 
which governs the world; the spirit 
which guides its movements; the rash- 
ness which mars its fortunes; the 
wisdom which guards against its dan- 
gers? Whence but from the great 
fountains of original thought, which 
are never unlocked in any age but to 
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the few master-spirits thrown at dis- 
tant intervals by God among man- 
kind. The press, usually and justly 
deemed so powerful; the public voice, 
whose thunders shake the land; the 
legislature, which embodies and per- 
petuates by legal force its cravings, 
are themselves but the reverberation 
of the thought of the great of the pre- 
ceding age. The tempests sweep 
round and agitate the globe; but it is 
to the wisdom of Juno alone that 
£olus opens the cavern of the winds. 

This truth is unpalatable to the 
masses ; it is distasteful to legislators ; 
it is irksome to statesmen who con- 
ceive they enjoy, and appear to have, 
the direction of affairs; but it is illus~ 
trated by every page of history, and a 
clear perception of its truth consti- 
tutes one of the most essential requi- 
sites of wise government. In vain 
does the ruling power, whether mo- 
narchical, aristocratic, or republican, 
seek to escape from the government 
of thought: it is itself under the di- 
rection of the great intellects of the 
preceding age. When it thinks it is 
original, when it is most fearlessly 
asserting its boasted inherent power 
of self-government, it is itself obeying 
the impulse communicated to the hu- 
man mind by the departed great. All 
the marked movements of mankind, 
all the evident turns or wrenches com- 
municated to the current of general 
opinion, have arisen from the efforts 
of individual genius. The age must 
have been prepared for them, or their 
effect would have been small; but the 
age without them would never have 
discovered the light: the reflected 
sunbeams must have been descending 
on the mountains, but his earliest 
rays strike first on the summit. 

Who turned mankind from the 
abuses of the Roman Catholic church, 
and preserved the primeval simplicity 
of Christianity from the pernicious 
indulgences of the Church of Rome, 
and opened a new era of religious 
light upon both hemispheres? Martin 
Luther. Who fearlessly led his trem- 
bling mariners across the seemingly 
interminable deserts of the Atlantic 
wave, and discovered at length the 
new world, which had haunted even 
his infant dreams? Christopher Co- 
lumbus. Who turned mankind aside 
from the returning circle of syllogistic 
argument to the true method of philo- 
sophic investigation? Lord Bacon. 
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Who introduced a new code into the 
contests of nations, and subjected 
even the savage passions of war to a 
humane code? Grotius. The influ- 
ence of Montesquieu has been felt for 
above a century in every country of 
Europe, in social philosophy. Who 
discovered the mechanism of the uni- 
verse, and traced the same law in the 
fall of an apple as the giant orbit of 
the comets? Sir Isaac Newton. Who 
carried the torch of severe and saga- 
cious enquiry into recesses of the hu- 
man mind, and weaned men from the 
endless maze of metaphysical scepti- 
cism? Dr Reid. Who produced the 
fervent spirit which, veiled in philan- 
thropy redolent of benevolence, was 
so soon to be extinguished in the 
blood of the French Revolution? 
Rousseau and Voltaire. Who dis- 
covered the miracle of steam, and 
impelled civilization, as by the force 
of central heat, to the desert places 
of the earth? James Watt. What 
unheeded power shook even the solid 
fabric of the British constitution, and 
all but destroyed, by seeking unduly 
to extend, the liberties of England? 
Lord Brougham, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Whose policy has ruled 
the commercial system of England for 
twenty years, and by the false appli- 
cation of just abstract principles over- 
threw the Whig ministry? Adam 
Smith. Whose spirit arrested the de- 
vastation of the French Revolution, 
and checked the madness of the Eng- 
lish reformers? Edmund Burke. Who 
isthe real parent of the blind and heart- 
less delusions of the New Poor-Law 
Bill? Malthus. Who have elevated 
men from the baseness of utilitarian 
worship to the grandeur of mental 
elevation? Coleridgeand Wordsworth. 
All these master-spirits, for good or 
for evil, communicated their own im- 
press to the generation which suc- 
ceeded them; the seed sown took 
often many years to come to maturity, 
and many different hands, often a new 
generation, were required to reap it ; 
but when the harvest appeared, it at 
once was manifest whose hand had 
sown the seed. “Show me what 
one or two great men, detached 
from public life, but with minds full, 
which must be disburdened, are 
thinking in their closets in this age, 
and I will tell you what will be 
the theme of the orator, the stud 

of the philosopher, the staple of the 
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press, the guide of the statesman, in 
the next.” 

Observe, too—and this is a most 
essential point in the present argu- 
ment—that all these great efforts of 
thought which have thus given a 
mighty heave to human affairs, and, in 
the end, have fairly turned aside into 
a new channel even the broad and 
varied stream of general thought, have 
been in direct contradiction to the 
spirit of the age by which they were 
surrounded, and which swayed alike 
the communities, the press, and the 
government, under the influence of 
which they wereplaced. Action and 
reaction appears to be the great law, 
not less of the moral than the material 
world ; the counteracting principles, 
which, like the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal force in physics, maintain, 
amid its perpetual oscillation, the 
general equilibrium of the universe, 
But whence is to come the reaction, 
if the human mind is perpetually in- 
fluenced by the press: if reviews, 
magazines, and journals, direct and 
form public opinion: if individual 
thought is nothing but the perpetual 
re-echo of what it hears around it? 
It is in the solitary thought of indivi- 
dual greatness that this is found. It 
is there that the fountains are unlock- 
ed which let in a new stream on hu- 
man affairs—which communicate a 
fresh and a purer element to the flood 
charged with the selfishness and vices 
of the world; it is there that the 
counteracting force is found, which, 
springing from small beginnings, at 
length converts a world in error. 
Archimedes was physically wrong, 
but he was morally right, when he 
said, “ Give me a fulerum, and I will 
move the whole earth.” Give me the 
fulcrum of a great mind, and I will 
turn aside the world. 

It is always in resisting, never b 
yielding to public opinion, that these 
great master-spirits exert their power. 
The conqueror, indeed, who is to act 
by the present arms of men; the 
statesman who is to sway by present 
measures the agitated masses of so- 
ciety, have need of general support. 
Napoleon said truly that he wasso long 
successful, because he always marched 
with the opinions of five millions of 
men. But the great intellects which 
are destined to give a permanent 
change to thought—which are destin- 
ed to act generally, not upon the pre- 
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sent but the next generation—are 
almost invariably in direct opposition 
to general opinion. In truth, it is the 
resistance of a powerful mind to the 
flood of error by which it is surround- 
ed, which, like the compression that 
elicits the power of steam, creates the 
moving power which alters the moral 
destiny of mankind. 

Was it by yielding to public opin- 
ion that Bacon emancipated mankind 
from the fetters of the Aristotelian 
philosophy? Was it by yielding to 
the Ptolemaic cycles that Copernicus 
unfolded the true mechanism of the 
heavens? Was it by yielding to the 
dogmas of the church that Galileo es- 
tablished the earth’s motions? Was 
it by yielding to the Romish corrup- 
tions that Luther established the Re- 
formation? Was it by concession 
that Latimer aud Ridley “lighted a 
flame which, by the grace of God, 
shall never be extinguished?’’ Was 
it by conceding to the long-established 
system of commercial restriction, that 
Smith unfolded the truths of the wealth 
of nations?—or by chiming in with 
the deluge of infidelity and democracy, 
with which he was surrounded, that 
Burke arrested the devastation of the 
French Revolution? What were the 
eloquence of Pitt, the arms of Nelson 
and Wellington, but the ministers of 
those principles which, in opposition 
to general opinion, he struck out at 
once, and with agiant’sarm? ‘ Genius 
creates by a single conception ; in a 
single principle, opening, as it were, 
on a sudden to genius, a great and 
new system of things is discovered. 
The statuary conceives a statue at 
once, which is afterwards slowly exe- 
cuted by the hands of many.” * 

If such be the vast and unbounded 
influence of original thought on hu- 
man affairs, national character, public 
policy, and national fortunes, what 
must be the effect of that state of 
things which goes to check such ori- 
ginal conception ?—to vulgarize and 
debase genius, and turn aside the 
streams of first conception into the old 
and polluted channels? If the reac- 
tion of originality against common- 
place—of freedom against servility— 
of truth against falsehood—of experi- 
ence against speculation—is the great 
steadying power in human affairs, and 
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the only safe regulator of the oscilla- 
tions of public thought, what are we 
to say to that direction of literary 
effort, and that tendency in the public 
mind, which evidently terd to express, 
and may, erelong, altogether ‘extin- 
guish these great and creative concep- 
tions? Yet, that such is the evident 
tendency of society and public opin- 
ion around us, is obvious, and uni- 
versally observed. “ The time has 
come,” says the liberal Bulwer, + 
‘‘ when nobody will fit out a ship 
for the intellectual Columbus to dis- 
cover new worlds, but when every 
body will subscribe for his setting up 
a steamboat between Dover and Ca- 
lais. The immense superficies of the 
public, as it has now become, oper- 
ates two ways in detracting from 


. the profundity of writers—it renders 


it no longer necessary for an author 
to make himself profound before he 
writes ; and it encourages those writers 
whoare profound, by every inducement, 
not of lucre merely, but of fame, to 
exchange deep writing for agreeable 
writing. The voice which animates 
the man ambitious of wide fame, does 
not, according to the beautiful line in 
Rogers, whisper to him, ‘ Aspire, but 
descend.’ He must ‘ stoop to con- 
quer.’ Thus, if we look abroad in 
France, where the reading public is 
much less numerous than in England, 
a more subtle and refined tone is pre- 
valent in literature ; while in Ameri- 
ca, where it is infinitely larger, the li- 
terature is incomparably more super- 
ficial. Some high-souled literary 
men, indeed, desirous rather of truth 
than of fame, are actuated unconsci- 
ously by the spirit of the times ; but 
actuated they necessarily are, just as 
the wisest orator who uttered only 
philosophy to a thin audience of 
Sages, and mechanically abandons his 
refinements and his reasonings, and 
expands into a louder tone and more 
familiar manner as the assembly in- 
creases, and the temper of the popu- 
lar mind is insensibly communicated 
to the mind that addresses it.”— 
*‘ There is in great crowds,” says 
Cousin, “an ascendant which is al- 
most magical, which subdues at once 
the strongest minds; and the same 
man who had been a serious and in- 
structive professor to a hundred 
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thoughtful students, soon becomes 
light and superficial where he is call- 
ed to address a more extended and 
superficial audience.” 

There can be no doubt of the jus- 
tice of the principles advanced by 
these profound writers: in truth, they 
are not new; they have been known 
and acted upon in every age of man- 
kind.—* You are wrong to pride your- 
self,” said the Grecian sage to an 
Athenian orator, who first delivered a 
speech amidst the thundering accla- 
mations of his audience; “if you had 
spoken truly, these men would have 
given no signs of approbation.” It is 
in the extension of the power of judg- 
ing of literary compositions—of con- 
ferring wealth and bestowing fame on 
their authors—to the vast and excit- 
able, but superficial mass of mankind, 
that the true cause of the ephemeral 
and yet entrancing and exciting char- 
acter of the literature of the present 
age is to be found. Some superficial 
observers imagine that the taste for 
novels and romances will wear itself 
out, and an appreciation of a higher 
class of literature spread generally 
among the middle classes. 

It is in this fact, the immense num- 
ber of mankind in every age are in- 
fluenced by their passions or their 
feelings, compared with the small 
portion who are under the influence 
of their reason, that the true cause 
and extraordinary multitude of a cer- 
tain class of novels in the present day 
is tobe found. Without depreciating 
the talent of many of these writers— 
without undervaluing the touching 
scenes of pathos, and admirable pic- 
tures of humour which they present— 
it may safely be affirmed, that they 
exhibit a melancholy proof of the 
tendency of our lighter literature; and 
that if such works were to become as 
general in every succeeding age as 
they have been in the present, a ruin- 
ous degradation both to our literary 
and national character would ensue. 
The cause which has led to their rapid 
rise and unprecedented success, is 
obvious. It is, that the middle classes 
have become the most numerous body 
of readers; and therefore, the humour, 
the incidents, the pathos, which is 
familiar to them, or excites either 
amusement or sympathy in their 
breasts, constitute the surest pass- 
ports to popularity. It was the same 
cause which produced the boors of 
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Ostade, or the village wakes of Te. 
niers. 

It is nevertheless perfectly true, as 
has been well remarked by Lord 
Brougham, that there never was such 
a mistake as to imagine that mob ora- 
tory consists only in low buffoonery, 
quick repartee, or happy personal hits. 
On some occasions, and certainly on 
the hustings, it generally does. But 
there are other occasions on which the 
middle and even the working classes 
are accessible to-the most noble and 
elevated sentiments; and exhibit an 
aptitude both for the quick apprehen- 
sion of an argument, and the due ap- 
preciation of a generous sentiment, 
which could not be surpassed in any 
assembly in the kingdom. The work- 
ing classes, moreover, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, are so 
constantly in contact with each other, 
and are so much habituated to the 
periodical press, that they have acquir- 
ed an extraordinary quickness of per- 
ception in matters which fall within 
their observation ; while the numerous 
vicissitudes to which they are exposed 
by commercial distress, have, in many 
places, given a serious and reflecting 
turn to their minds, which will rarely 
be met with amidst the frivolities of 
the higher, or the selfish pursuits of 
the middle classes. In assemblies of 
the working classes, brought together 
by the call for some social, and not 
political object, as the promotion of 
emigration, the extension of education, 
or the arresting the evils of pauperism, 
no one can have addressed them with- 
out observing that he cannot state his 
argument too closely, enforce it with 
facts too forcibly, or attend to the 
graces of composition with too sedu- 
lous care. 

But all this notwithstanding, it is 
in vain to expect that the patronage 
or support of the middle or working 
classes is ever to afford a suflicient in- 
ducement to secure works either of 
profound or elevated thought, or of 
the highest excellence in any branch 
either of poetry, philosophy, history, 
or economics. The reason is, that it 
is only by appealing to principles or 
ideas already in some degree familiar 
to the great body of the people, that 
you can ever succeed in making any 
impression upon them. Truth, if al- 
together new, is entirely thrown away 
upon them; it is of exceeding slow 
descent, even through the most elevat- 
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ed intellects of the middle classes ; 
upon the working it produces at first no 
effect whatever. The reason is, that 
the great majority of them have not 
intellects sufficiently strong to make at 
once the transition from error to truth, 
unless the evils of error have been long 
and forcibly brought before their senses. 
If that be the case, indeed, the hum- 
blest classes are the very first to see 
the light. Witness the Reformation 
in Germany, or the Revolution in 
France. They are so, because they 
are less interested than their superiors 
in the maintenance of error. But if 
the new discoveries of thought relate 
not to present but remote evils, and 
do not appeal to what is universally 
known to the senses, but only to what 
may with difficulty be gathered from 
study or reflection, nothing is more 
certain than that the progress even of 
truth is exceedingly slow—that the 
human mind is to the last degree re- 
luctant to admit any great change of 
opinion ; and that, in general, at least 
one generation must descend to their 
graves before truths, ultimately deems 
ed the most obvious, are gradually 
forced upon the reluctant consent of 
mankind. Mr Burke’s speeches never 
were popular in the House of Com- 
mons, and his rising up acted like a 
dinner-bell in thinning the benches. 
Now his words are dwelt on by the 
wise, quoted by the eloquent, diffused 
among the many. Oratory, to be popu- 
lar, must be in advance of the audi- 
ence, and but a little in advance; pro- 
found thought may rule mankind ia 
future, but unless stimulated by causes 
obvious to all, will do little for present 
reputation. Hence it was that Bacon 
bequeathed his reputation to the gen- 
eration after the next. 

As little is there any reason to hope 
that the obvious and gratifying return 
to serious and standard publications, 
evinced by the numerous reprints of 
our classical writers that issue from 
the press, can be taken as any suflicient 
indication that there exists in the pub- 
lic mind an adequate antidote to these 
evils. The fact of these reprints of 
standard works issuing from the press, 
certainly proves sufficiently that there 
is a class, and a numerous one too, of 
persons who, however much they may 
like superficial literature as an amuse- 
ment for the hour, yet look to our 
standard works for the volumes which 
are to fill their libraries. But that by 
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no means affords 4 sufficient guarantee 
that the public will give any encour- 
agment to the composition or publica- 
tion of standard works at the present 
time, and with the present temper of 
the public mind. There is a most 
material difference between the reprint 
of a standard work, which has already 
acquired a fixed reputation, and the 
composition of 4 new work of a serious 
and contemplative cast, especially by 
an unknown author, and more parti- 
cularly if it is in opposition to the 
general current of public opinion. It 
may safely be predicted of such a 
work, that if it really contains new 
and important truths, it will be dis- 
tasteful to the majority of readers in 
all classes; and that whatever fame 
may in future be bestowed on its au- 
thor, or however widely it may here- 
after be read by the public, or com- 
mand the assent of mankind, he will 
be in his grave before either effect 
takes place. Adam Smith, if we mis- 
take not, had died before the Wealth 
of Nations had got past even a second 
edition. Several years had elapsed 
before a hundred copies of Mr Hume’s 
History were sold ; and he himself has- 
told us, that nothing but the earnest 
entreaties of his friends induced him, 
in the face of such a cold and chilling 
reception, to continue his historical 
labours. Although, therefore, there 
exists a steady demand for standard 
classical works, it is by no means 
equally apparent that any thing like 
an adequate encouragement in the gen- 
eral case for the composition of new 
standard works, is to be found in the 
present state of society. Few men have 
the self-denial, like Bacon, to bequeath 
their reputation to the generation after 
the next, and to labour for nothing 
during the whole of their own life-~ 
time; and the chance of finding per-- 
sons who will do so, is much diminish- 
ed, when society has reached that pe- 
riod in which, by simply lowering his 
mode of composition, and descending 
from being the instructor to be the 
amuser of men, the author can obtain 
both profit and celebrity from a nume- 
rous and flattering class of readers. 
Nor is there the slightest ground 
for the hope, that the strong diversion 
of philosophical and literary talent 
into the periodical literature of the 
day, has only turned it into a new 
channel, and not diminished its amount 
or impaired its usefulness. If we con- 
H 
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template, indeed, the periodical litera- 
ture of the day, every one must be 
struck with astonishment at the pro- 
digious amount and versatility of ta- 
lent which it displays. But how much 
of that has realized itself in works of a 
permanent or durable character, cal- 
culated to instruct or delight future 
ages? Turn to the early criticisms 
of the Edinburgh Review, flowing, as 
they did, from the able and varied 
pens of Brougham, Jeffrey, and Syd- 
ney Smith, and see how many of them 
will stand the test which thirty years’ 
subsequent experience has afforded ? 
Few persons now read the early cri- 
tiques in the Quarterly Review, sup- 
ported as they were by the talent of 
Gifford, Lockhart, Croker, and Dud- 
ley, which affords decisive evidence 
of the way in which each succeeding 
wave of periodical criticism buries in 
oblivion the last. Various attempts 
have been made to select from the 
immense mass of these periodicals, 
such of the pieces as appeared likely 
to attract permanent interest; but 
none of them have any remarkable 
success, and the epitome in four 
octavos seems rapidly following the 
fate of the original mass in sixty. 
The reason why periodical litera- 
ture, how able soever, never in general 
succeeds in acquiring a lasting repu- 
tation, is this. It is too deeply im- 
pregnated with the passions, the in- 
terests, and the errors of the moment. 
This arises from the same cause which 
Bulwer and Cousin have remarked as 
necessarily changing the character of 
oratory in proportion to the size of 
the audience to which it is addressed. 
Temporary literature necessarily 
shares in the temporary nature of the 
passions of which it is the mirror. 
Every one who is accustomed to that 
species of composition knows, that if 
he does not strike at the prevailing 
feeling of the moment, in the great 
majority of his readers he will produce 
no sort of impression, and he will 
very soon find his contributions re- 
turned upon his hand by the editor. 
‘** The great talent of Mirabeau,”’ says 
Dumont, ** consisted in this, that he 
intuitively saw to what point in the 
minds of his audience to apply his 
strength, and he sent it home there 
with the strength of a giant.” That 
is precisely the talent required in pe- 
riodical literature; and accordingly, 
every one engaged in it is aware that 
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he writes an article for a magazine or 
review in a totally different style from 
what he does any writing intended for 
durable existence. If we turn to the 
political articles in any periodical ten 
or fifteen years old, what a multitude 
of facts do we find distorted, of theo- 
ries disproved by the result, of antici- 
pations which have proved fallacious, 
of hopes which have terminated only 
in disappointment? Thisisno reproach 
to the writers. It is the necessary re- 
sult of literary and philosophical talent 
keenly and energetically applied to 
the interests of the hour. It is in the 
cool shade of retirement, and by men 
detached from the contests of the 
world, that truth in social and moral 
affairs is really to be discovered ; 
but how are we to look for that 
quality amidst the necessary cravings 
of an excited age, seeking after some- 
thing new in fiction, or the passions of 
a divided community finding vent on 
politics in the periodical press ? 

The great profits which now accrue 
to authors who are lucky enough to 
hit upon a popular view with the pub- 
lic, is another circumstance which 
tends most powerfully to stamp this 
fleeting and impassioned character, 
both upon our creations of imagina- 
tion and periodical effusions of politi- 
cal argument. The days are gone 
past when Johnson wrote in a garret 
in Fleet Street the sonorous periods 
which a subsequent, century have ad- 
mired, under the name of Chatham. 
The vast increase of readers, particu- 
larly in the middle and lower ranks, 
has opened sources of literary profit, 
and avenues to literary distinction, un- 
known in any former age. A suc- 
cessful article ina magazine or review 
brings a man into notice in the literary 
world, just as effectually as a trium- 
phant debit makes the fortune of an 
actress or singer. But how is this 
success to be kept up? or how is this 
profit to be continued? Not certainly 
by turning aside from periodical litera- 
ture to the cool shades of meditation 
or retirement, but by engaging still 
more deeply in the stirring bustle of 
the times ; by catering to the craving 
for continued excitement, or plunging 
into the stream of turbulent politics. 
If, instead of doing so, he sits “ on a 
hill retired,” and labours for the benefit 
of mankind, and the instruction of pos- 
terity in a future age, he will soon find 
the cold shoulder of the public turned to- 
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wards him. He may acquire immortal 
fame by his labours, but he will soon find 
that, unless he has a eer agger or in- 
dependent fortune, he is gradually 
verging towards a neglected home— 
the garret. Whereas, if he engages 
in the pursuit of fiction, or plunges 
into the stream of politics, he will 
erelong be gratified by finding, if he 
has talents adequate to the undertak- 
ing, that fame and fortune pour in 
upon him, that his society is courted, 


and his name celebrated, and not un- . 


frequently political patronage rewards 
passing talent or service with durable 
honours or rewards. 

Nothing, indeed, is more certain 
than that nothing great, either in phi- 
losophy, literature, or art, was ever 
purchased by gold; that genius un- 
folds her treasures to disinterested 
votaries only; and that but one reason 
ean be assigned why such clusters of 
great men occasionally appear in the 
world, that “ God Almighty,” in Hal- 
lam’s words, “has chosen at those times 
to create them.” But admitting that 


neither gold nor honours can purchase 
genius, or unlock truth, the question 
is, to what extent they may draw aside 
talent, even of the highest class, from 
the cold and shivering pinnacles of 


meditation and truth, into the rich and 
flowery vales of politics, amusement, 
or imagination. The point is not 
what they can do, but what they can 
cause to be left undone. Doubtless 
there are occasionally to be found men 
of the very highest character of intel- 
lect and principle, who, born to direct 
mankind, feel their destiny, and, in 
defiance of all the seductions of fame 
‘or interest, pursue it with invincible 
perseverance to the end. But such 
men are rare; they seldom appear 
more than once in a generation. 
Above all, they are least likely to 
arise, and most likely to be diverted 
from their proper destiny, in an age 
of commercial opulence and greatness, 
or of strong political or social excite- 
ment. The universal thirst for gold, 
the general experience of its necessity 
to confer not merely comfort but re- 
spectability—the facility with which 
genius may acquire it, if it will con- 
descend to fall in with the temper of 
the times—the utter barrenness of its 
efforts, if it indulges merely in the 
abstract pursuit of trath, how clearly 
soever destined for immortality in a 
future age—the distinction to be im- 
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mediately acquired by lending its aid 
to the strife of parties, or condescend- 
ing to amuse an insatiable public—the 
long-continued neglect which is cer- 
tain to ensue, if works likely to pro- 
cure durable celebrity are attempted—= 
are so many temptations which assail 
the literary adventurer on his path, 
and which, if not resisted by the 
heroic sense of duty of a Thalaba, 
will infallibly divert him from his ap- 
pointed mission of piercing the Idol of 
Error to the heart. 

These causes of danger to our stat- 
dard literature become more pressing, 
when it is recollected that, by the 
fixed practice and apparently consti- 
tutional usage of this mixed aristo- 
cratic and commercial realm, no dis- 
tinctions of rank are ever conferred 
upon literary ability, how distin« 
guished soever. Sir Walter Scott, 
indeed, and Sir Edward Bulwer have 
been made baronets; but, in the first 
instance, it was on the personal friend 
of George IV. that this honour was 
conferred, not the great novelist ; in 
tlie second, to the literary parliamen- 
tary supporter, not the author of Eng- 
land and the English, that the reward 
was given. Both indeed were entirely 
worthy of the honour ; but the honour 
would never have been bestowed on 
the Scotch novelist, if he had been 
unknown in the aristocratic circles of 
London, and never dined at Carlton 
House; or on the English, if he had 
been a stranger to the Whig coteries 
of the metropolis. The proof of this 
is decisive. Look at what we have 
done for our greatest men, who had 
not these adventitious aids to court 
favour. 

The influence of this circumstance 
is very great; and the want of any 
such national honours is an additional 
cause of the fleeting and ephemeral 
character of our general literature. 
The soldier and the sailor are certain, 
if they distinguish themselves, of ob-~ 
taining such rewards. Look at the 
long lists of knights commanders of 

.the bath, in both services, who were 
promoted by the last brevet. Nothing 
can be more just than conferring such 
distinctions on these gallant men ; 
they compensate to them the inequa- 
lity of their fortunes, and stimulate 
them to heroic and daring exploits, 
The successful lawyer often comes in 
the end to take precedence of every 
peer in the realm, and becomes the 
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founder of a family which transmits 
his wealth and his honours to remote 
generations. But to literary abilities 
none of these higher and elevating 
objects of ambition are open. The 
great author can neither found a fa- 
mily nor acquire a title; and if he 
does not choose to degrade himself by 
falling in with the passions or frivoli- 
ties of the age, it is more than pro- 
bable that, like the Israelites of old, 
his life would be spent in wandering 
in the desert, and he would see only 
in his Jast hour, and that from afar, 
the promised land. And yet what ig 
the influence of the soldier, the lawyer, 
or the statesman, compared to that 
which a great and profound writer 
exercises? and what do the monarchs, 
the cabinets, and the generals of one 
age do, but carry into effect the prin- 
ciples enforced by the master-spirits 
oft the preceding ? 

It is evident, therefore, that there are 
a variety of causes, some of a positive, 
some of a negative kind, which are 
operating together to depress the cha- 
racter of our literature ; to chill the 
aspirations of genius, or the soarings 
of intellect; to enlist fancy on the 
side of fashion, and genius in the pur- 
suit of fiction ; to bind down lasting 


intellect to passing interests, and com- 
pel it to surrender to party what was 


meant for mankind. This is nota 
class interest; it is an universal con- 
cern. It involves nothing less than 
the dearest interests and future fate of 
the nation; for what sort of people 
will we soon become, if temporary 
passions, interests, or frivolities, alone 
engross the talent of the empire ; and 
the great lights of genius and intellect, 
which might enable us to keep abreast 
of our fortunes, become extinct among 
us? What are we to say are likely 
to be the principles of our statesmen, 
our legislators, or our rulers, if the 
elevating and ennobling principles of 
former times are gradually forgotten, 
and no successors to the race of giants 
arise to direct, purify, and elevate the 
public mind, amidst the rapidly in- 
creasing dangers which assail it, in 
the later and more opulent stages of 
society? What are we to expect but 
that we are to fall into the listless 
cravings of the Athenians, who were 
constantly employed in seeing and 
hearing something new; or to the 
deplorable destiny of the Byzantine 
empire, which, amidst incessant lite- 
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rary exertion and amusement, did not 
produce a single work of genius for a 
thousand years? And if such min- 
gled talent and frivolity should per. 
manently lay hold of the British mind, 
what can we expect but that our 
latter end shall be like theirs, and that 
centuries of progressive degradation 
and ultimate national extinction, will 
terminate the melancholy era of social 
regeneration on which we have just 
entered. 

It is perhaps of still more import 
ance to observe, what, though equally 
true, is not so generally admitted, that 
these causes of degradation, so far from 
being likely to be alleviated or arrest- 
ed by the progressive extension of 
the taste for reading among the 
middle and lower classes of society, 
is likely to be daily increased by that 
very circumstance. As it is the ex- 
tension of the power of reading to the 
middle and working classes, that has, 
in great part, produced the present 
ephemeral character of our literature, 
and the incessant demand for works 
of excitement; so nothing appears 
more certain, than that it is likely to 
encrease with the extension of that 
class of readers, The middle and 
lower orders, indeed, who are so 
closely brought into contact with the 
real difficulties and stern realities of 
life, will always, in every popular 
community, cause a large part of the 
talent and intellect of the nation to be 
directed, not merely to works of 
amusement, but works of utility, and 
having an immediate bearing on the 
improvement of art, the extension of 
commerce, or the amelioration of the 
material interests of society. But 
these labours, however usefal and im- 
portant, belong to a secondary class 
of thought, and encourage only a 
second class of literary labourers. 
They are the instruments of genius, 
not genius itself; they are the gene- 
rals and colonels in the great army of 
thought, but not the commander-in- 
chief. ‘In the infancy of a nation,” 
says Bacon, ‘arms do prevail; in its 
manhood, arms and learning for a 
short season; in its decline, commerce 
and the mechanical arts.” The ap- 
plication of energy, talent, and indus- 
try, to material purposes, however 
useful or necessary those purposes 
may be, savours of the physical neces- 
sities, not the spiritual dignity of 
man; and the general turning of 
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public effort in that direction, is a 
symptom of the decline of nations. 
Let us not therefore lay the flattering 
unction to our souls, that the craving 
for the excitement of fiction, or the 
realities of mechanical improvement, 
which have extended so immensely 
among us, with the spread of know- 
ledge among the middle and working 
classes, are to prove any antidote to 
the decline of the highest class of 
literature amongst us. On the con- 
trary, they are among the most power- 
ful causes which produce it. 

Real genius and intellect of the 
highest character, it can never be too 
often repeated, works only for the 
future ; it rarely produces any im- 
pression, or brings in any reward 
whatever, at the present. Works of 
fiction or imagination, indeed, such es 
Sir Walter Scott’s novels, or Lord 
Byron’s poetical romances, may pro~ 
duce an immediate impression, and 
yet be destined for durable existence ; 
but such a combination is extremely 
rare, and is in general confined en- 
tirely to works that please. Those that 
instruct or improve, destined to a yet 
longer existence, have a much slower 
growth, and often do not come to matu- 
rity till after the death of the author. 

“The solitary man of genius,” 
says D'Israeli, “ is arranging the ma- 
terials of instruction and curiosity 
from every country and every age; 
he is striking out, in the concussion of 
new light, a new order of ideas for 
his own times; he possesses secrets 
which men hide from their contempo- 
raries, truths they dared not utter, 
facts they dared not discover. View 
him in the stillness of meditation, his 
eager spirit busied over a copious 
page, and his eye sparkling with glad- 
ness. He has concluded what his 
countrymen will hereafter cherish as 
the legacy of genius. You see him 
now changed; and the restlessness of 
his soul is thrown into his very ges- 
tures! Could you listen to the vati- 
cinator! But the next age only will 
quote his predictions. If he be the 
truly great author, he will be best 
comprehended by posterity ; for the 
result of ten years of solitary medita- 
tion has often required a whole cen- 
tury to be understood and to be 
adopted.” 

We are no enemies tothe conferring 
the honours of the crown upon the most 
distinguished of our literarymen. To 
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many, such elevation would form a most 
appropriate reward; to all, a legitimate 
object of ambition. But we are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of the influence of 
all such court favours upon the as- 
sertors of political, social, or historical 
truth. We look to other countries, 
and we behold the withering effect of 
such distinctions upon the masculine 
independence of thought. We recol- 
lect the titled and well-paid literature 
of France, under the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and we ask, what has come 
of all that high-sounding panegyric ? 
We read the annals of the titled his- 
torians of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia, and we sicken for the breath of a 
freeman. We remember it was only 
under a Trajan that a Tacitus could 
pour forth the indignation of expiring 
virtue at surrounding baseness, and we 
shudder to think how few Trajans are 
to be found in the decline of nations. 

The only legitimate and safe re- 
ward of the highest class of literary 
merit, next to the consciousness of dis- 
charging its mission, is to be found in 
the prolongation of the period during 
which its profits are to accrue to the 
family of the author. We at once 
concede that even this motive, higher 
and more honourable than that of pre- 
sent or selfish gain, will never be suf- 
ficient to induce the loftiest class of 
genius or intellect to produce any 
great work. It is an overpowering 
sense of public duty—an ardent inspi- 
ration after deserved immortality— 
the yearnings of a full mind, which 
must be delivered—that are the real 
causes of such elevated efforts. They 
are given only to a few, because to 
few only has God assigned the power 
of directing mankind. But, admitting 
that the divine inspiration is the foun- 
tain of truth—the “ pure well of ge- 
nius undefiled’’— the point to be 
considered is, howis the stream which 
it pours forth to be kept in its proper 
channel ?—how is it to be prevented 
from becoming rapidly merged in the 
agitated waves of human passion, or 
sunk in the bottomless morasses of 
interest or selfishness? By giving 
something like perpetuity to the 
rights of authorship, this can be best 
effected ; because it is by so doing” 
that we will most effectually ally it to 
the purest and most elevated motives’ 
which, in sublunary matters, can in- 
fluence mankind, 

Look at the merchant, the lawyers 
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the manufacturer, at all who amass 
fortunes, and leave the colossal estates 
which gradually elevate their posses- 
sors to the ranks of the aristocracy, 
and fill up in that class the chasms 
which fortune, extravagance, or the 
extinction of families, so often ref 
duce. What are the motives which 
animate the founders of such families 
to a life of exertion, and produces the 
astonishing effects in the accumula- 
tion of wealth which we daily see 
around us? It is not the desire of 
inidividual enjoyment; for, whatever 
his son may have, the father seldom 
knows any thing of wealth but of the 
labour by which it is created. It is 
not even for the distinction which he 
is to acquire during his own lifetime ; 
for, if that were his object, it would 
be far more effectually and more plea- 
santly gained, by simply spending his 
wealth as fast ashe made it. What, 
then, is the motive which animates 
him to a life of labour, and stimulates 
him through half a century to such 
incessant exertions? It is the hope of 
transmitting his fortune to his chil- 
dren—of securing the independence 
of those most dear to him; it is the 
desire of founding a family—of leay- 
ing his descendants in a very different 
rank of life from that in which he 
himself moved, or his fathers before 
him. They know little of the human 
mind who are not aware that this de- 
sire, when it once takes hold of the 
mind, supplies the want of all other 
enjoyments, and that it is the secret 
unobserved cause of the greatest in- 
dividual and national efforts that have 
ever been achieved among mankind. 
To the due action of this important 
principle, however, a certain degree 
of permanence in the enjoyment of 
the fortune acquired is indispensable. 
Men will never make such long-con- 
tinued or sustained efforts for a tem- 
porary or passing interest. Does any 
man suppose that a merchant or law- 
er would toil for fifty years, if he 
laow that he could only expect an 
eight-and-twenty years’ lease of his 
fortune? ‘ Givea man,” says Arthur 
Young, ‘a seven years’ lease of a gar- 
den, and he will soon convert it into 
a wilderness: give him a freehold in 
an arid desert, and he will not be long 
of converting it into a garden.” Does 
any man suppose that the industry 
of Great Britain would continue, if 
the old Jewish system of making all 
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estates revert to the nation at the end 
of every fifty years were to be intro. 
duced, or Bronterre O’Brien’s more 
summary mode of dividing every for- 
tune at the death of the owner were 
put in practice? Truly, we should 
soon become an ephemeral and fleet- 
ing generation in wealth, as well as 
literature, if such maxims were acted 
upon; and ‘to-day let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die,” would 
at once become the order of the day. 

If the combined force of all these 
circumstances be taken into considera- 
tion, it must be evident to every im- 
partial mind, not only that it is not 
surprising that new standard literature 
has of late years so much declined 
amongst us, but that the only wonder. 
ful thing is, that it has not declined 
much more than it has. The causes 
which produce great and sustained 
efforts in every other department of 
human activity, are not only withheld 
from the highest class of literary or 
philosophical exertion, but they are 
perpetually exposed to the disturbing 
and detracting influence of the pros- 
pect of fame and fortune being at- 
tained by condescending to cater for 
the passions or wants of the moment. 
To the continued energy and activity 
of the merchant or manufacturer, we 
offer the possession of unbounded 
wealth, and the prospect of transmit- 
ting an elevated, perhaps an ennobled, 
race to future times. To the soldier 
or the sailor we hold out a vast succes- 
sion of titled rewards, and, to the 
highest among such race of heroes, 
hereditary peerages—the deserved re- 
ward of their valour. To the inde- 
fatigable industry and persevering 
energy of the lawyer, we offer a seat 
on the Woolsack, precedence of every 
temporal peer in the realm, the high- 
est temporal dignities and a 
honours which the State can afford. 
What, then, do we offer to the phi- 
losopher, the poet, or the historian, 
to the leaders of thought and the 
rulers of nations, to counteract the 
attractions of immediate or temporary 
ambition, and lead them abreast of 
their brethren at the bar, in the field, 
or the senate, to great and glorious 
efforts, to durable and_ beneficent 
achievement? Why, we present them 
with petty traders anxiously watching 
the expiration of eight-and-twenty 
years of copyright, or hoping for the 
death of the author, if he has survived 
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it; and ready, with uplifted hands, to 

ounce upon the glorious inheritance 
of his children, and realize for his 
business-like skill and mercantile ca- 
pital the vast profits which had been 
bequeathed by genius to the age which 
followed it. 

It is a total mistake to imagine that 
the profits of works of imagination, 
unless they are of the very highest 
class, ever equal those which in the 
end accrue to the publishers of stand- 
ard works of history or philosophy. 
The booksellers, since Gibbon’s death, 
are said to have made £200,000 of 
his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire; and hardly a year passes, 
that a new edition of his immortal 
work, or of Hume’s History of Eng- 
land, does not issue from the press. 
The sums realized by the bookselling 
trade from the different editions of the 
Wealth of Nations, would have consti- 
tuted a large fortune for the heirs of 
Adam Smith. What a princely for- 
tune would Milton or Shakspeare have 
left to their descendants, if any there 
be, if they could have bequeathed to 
them the exclusive right of publishing 
their own works, even for half a cen- 
tury after their own death. Look at 
the classics. What countless sums 
have been realized by the booksellers 
and publishers from the successive re- 
prints, in every country of Europe, of 
the works of Livy, Cicero, and Taci- 
tus, since the revival of letters 300 
years ago? Why, the profits made 
by the publication of any one of these 
works would have made a princely 
fortune, and founded a ducal family. 
So true is it that literary or philo- 
sophical talent of the highest descrip- 
tion, so far from being unproductive 
of wealth to its possessors, is in the 
end productive of a far greater and 
more lasting source of income, than 
the efforts either of the lawyer, the 
merchant, or the statesman. The 
only reason why great fortunes are 
not made in the one way as well as in 
the other, is because the labour em- 
ployed en that, the highest species of 
human adventure, is almost always 
unproductive in the outset, and lucra- 
tive only in the end; and that the in» 


. justice of human laws confiseates the 


property at the very moment when the 
crop is beginning to come to maturity. 
They know little of human nature 
who imagine that such prospect of re< 
mote advantage would have little in- 


fluence on literary exertion. Look 
at life insurances. How large a pro- 
portion of the most active and useful 
members of society, especially among 
the middle and higher classes, are 
connected with these admirable insti- 
tutions. How many virtuous and in- 
dustrious men deny themselves, during 
along life, many luxuries, and even 
comforts, in order that, after their 
death, they may bequeath an inde- 
pendence to their children. Eighty 
thousand persons are now connected 
with these institutions in Great Bti- 
tain, and that number is hourly on the 
increase. Here then is decisive evi- 
dence of the extent to which the desire 
of transmitting independence to our 
children acts upon mankind, even 
where it is to be won only by a life of 
continued toil and self-denial. Can 
there be the slightest doubt that the 
same motive, combining with the de- 
sire to benefit mankind, or acquire 
durable fame, would soon come to 
operate powerfully upon the highest 
class of intellectual effort, and that an 
adequate counteraction would thus be 
provided to the numerous attractions 
which now impel it into temporary 
exertion? And observe, the motives 
which lead to present self-denial in 
order to transmit an independence to 
posterity, by the effecting life assur- 
ances, are nearly allied to those which 
prompt great minds to magnanimous 
and durable efforts for the good of 
their species; for both rest upon the 
foundation of all that is noble or ele- 
vated in human affairs—a denial of 
self, a regard to futurity, and a love 
for others. 

The tenacity with which any ex- 
tension even of the term of copy- 
right enjoyed by authors, or their 
assignees, is resisted by a certain 
portion of the London booksellers, 
and those who deal in the same line, 
affords the most decisive proof of the 
magnitude of the profits which are 
to be obtained by the republication, 
the moment the copyright has expir- 
ed, of works that have acquired a 
standard reputation, and of the vast 
amount of literary property, the inhe- 
ritance of the great of the past age, 
which is annually confiscated for the 
benefit of the booksellers in the pre- 
sent. These men look to the matter 
as a mere piece of mercantile specula~ 
tion; their resistance is wholly found- 
ed upon the dread of a diminution of 
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their profits, wrung from the souls of 
former authors; they would never 
have put forward, with so much an- 
xiety as they have done, Mr Warbur- 
ton and Mr Wakley to fight their bat- 
tles, if they had not had very extensive 
profits to defend in the contest. The 
vehemence of their opposition affords 
a measure of the magnitude of the in- 
justice which is done to authors by the 
present state of the law, and of the 
amount of encouragement to great and 
glorious effort, which is annually 
withheld by the Legislature. The 
contest, in which they have hitherto 
proved successful, is not a contest be- 
tween authors and a particular section 
of the booksellers ; it is in reality a 
contest between the nation and a li- 
mited section of the bookselling trade. 
It is, in the most emphatic sense, a 
class against a national interest. For 
on the one side are a few London 
booksellers who make colossal for- 
tunes, by realizing, shortly after their 
decease, the profits of departed great- 
ness; and on the other, the whole 
body of the people of England, whose 
opinions and character are necessarily 
formed by the highest class of its 
writers, and whose national destiny 
and future fate is mainly dependent 
upon the spirited and exalted direction 
of their genius. 

The only argument founded upon 
public considerations which is ever 
adduced against these views, is found- 
ed upon the assertion, that, under the 
monopoly produced by the copyright 
to the author, while it lasts, the price 
of works is seriously enhanced to the 
public, and they are confined to edi- 
tions of a more costly description, and 
‘that thus the benefit of the spread of 
knowledge among the middle and 
humbler classes is diminished. If 
this argument were well founded, it 
may be admitted, that it would afford 
to a certain degree a counterbalan- 
«ing consideration to those which 
have been mentioned, although no 
temporary or passing advantages 
could ever adequately compensate the 
evils consequent upon drying up the 
fountains of real intellectual greatness 
amongst us. But it is evident that 
these apprehensions are altogether 
chimerical, and that the clamour de- 
vised about the middle classes being 
deprived of the benefit of getting 
cheap editions of works that have be- 
come standard, is now altogether un- 
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founded. It may be conceded that in 
the former age, when the rich and 
the affluent alone were the purchasers 
of books, and education had not open- 
ed the treasures of knowledge to the 
middle classes, the price of books du- 
ring the copyright were in general 
high, and that the prices were in ge- 
neral suited only to the higher class 
of readers. Nay, it may also be 
admitted, that some publishers have 
often, by the reprint of works of 
a standard nature, at a cheaper 
rate, the moment the copyright 
expired, of late years materially ex- 
tended the circle of their readers, 
and thereby conferred an important 
benefit on society. But nothing can 
be plainer than that this circumstance 
has taken place solely because of the 
introduction of the middle classes 
into the reading and book-purchasing 
public; and experience had not yet 
taught authors or publishers the im- 
mense profits to be sometimes realized 
by adapting, during the continuance of 
the copyright, the varied classes of 
editions of popular works, to the dif- 
ferent classes of readers who have 
now risen into activity. But their 
attention is now fully awakened 
to this subject. Every one now 
sees that the greatest profit is to be 
realized during the copyright, for 
works of durable interest, by publish- 
ing editions adapted for all, even the 
very humblest classes. The proof of 
this is decisive. Does not Mr Camp- 
bell publish annually a new edition of 
the Pleasures of Hope, in every pos- 
sible form, from the two guinea edi- 
tion for the duchess or countess, down 
to the shilling copy for the mechanic 
and the artizan? Have not Sir Walter 
Scott’s Novels been brought down, du- 
ring the subsistence of the copyright, 
to an issue of the Waverley Novels, 
at four shillings each novel, and lat- 
terly to an issue at twopence a-week, 
avowedly for the working-classes ? 
Moore’s, Southey’s, and‘Wordsworth's 
Poems, have all been published by the 
authors or their assignees, in a duode- 
cimo form, originally at five, but which 
can now be had at four, or three 
shillings and sixpence a _ volume. 
James’s Naval History has already is - 
sued from the press in monthly num- 
bers, at five shillings; and the eighth 
edition of Hallam’s Middle Ages is 
before the public in two volumes, at a 
price so moderate, that it never can 
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be made lower to those who do not 
wish to put out their eyes by reading 
closely printed double columns by 
candle-light. In short, authors and 
booksellers now perfectly understand 
that, as a reading and book-buying 
public has sprung up in all classes, it 
has become not only necessary, but in 
the highest degree profitable, to issue 
different editions even simultaneously 
from the press, at different prices, 
adapted to the rates at which purchas- 
ers may be inclined to buy ; just as the 
manager of a theatre understands that 
itis expedient not only to have the 
dress-circle for the nobility and gen- 
try, but the pit for the people of busi- 
ness, and the galleries for the humbler 
classes. No one imagines that, be- 
cause the seats in the dress-circle are 
seven shillings, he will close the pit, 
which is three and sixpence, or the 
gallery, which is one shilling. In 
this age of growing wealth and intel- 
ligence in the middle and humbler 
classes, there is no danger of their 
being forgotten, if they do not forget 
themselves. There is niore to be got 


out of the pit and the galleries than 
the dress. circle. 

Thus we have argued this great 
question of copyright upon its true 


ground—the national character, the 
national interests, the elevation and 
improvement of all classes. We dis- 
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dain to argue it upon the footing of 
the interests of authors; we despise 
appeals to the humanity, even to the 
justice of the legislature. We tell 
our legislators, that those who wield 
the powers of thought, are fully aware 
of the strength of the lever which 
they hold in their hand; they know 
that it governs the rulers of men; 
that it brought on the Revolution of 
France, and stopped the Revolution 
of England. The only class of writers 
to whom the extension of the present 
copyright would be of any value, are 
actuated by higher motives to their 
exertions than any worldly considera- 
tions of honour or profit ; those who 
aspire to direct or bless mankind, are 
neither to be seduced by courts, nor 
to be won by gold. It is the national 
character which is really affected by 
the present downward tendency of 
our literature; it is the national in- 
terests which are really at stake ; it is 
the final fate of the empire which is at 
issue in the character of our litera- 
ture. True, an extension of the copy- 
right will not affect the interests of a 
thousandth part of the writers, or a 
hundredth part of the readers in the 
present age ; but what then—it is they 
who are to form the general opinion 
of mankind in the next; it is upon 
that thousandth and that hundredth, 
that the fate of the world depends. 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 


Reaper, did you ever etch ?—if not, 
you have something yet todo, whatever 
else you may have done ; though you 
may say, “ Ezegi monumentum @re 
perennius,” I have executed works 
whose fame shall survive copperplates. 
Be not so sure of that—then try 
steel. You may, however, still over- 
rate your importance. A hundred to 
one, the brass that records your name, 
where you will never see it recorded, 
will outlive your deeds. In time, the 
very language that records you may 
become dead and unintelligible. But 
if you etch, and well, you will hand 
down to all ages a monument of your- 
self— an undying name, and in a 
handwriting that shall never be ob- 
scure or obliterated. Take an exam- 
ple, Rembrandt—as long as the world 

asts, his etchings will bear his name, 
and be understood and felt by all 
peoples and all languages. Even the 
pride of warriors must be humbled 
before the unpretending yet eternal 
fame of tranquil, gentle, peaceable ge- 
nius. New battles obliterate the old. 


The same faces serve for successive : 


great men; the names on the sign- 
post are alone altered. Time may 
be when all, but “the great captain,” 
shall diminish. The very field of 
Waterloo may have scarcely a hero 
to vie with Waterloo the etcher. A 
remnant of the artist may be more 
sought than remembrances of the 
field. 

If you are proud, if you are ambi- 
tious of eternity of fame—and perhaps 
genius always engenders something 
of this feeling—you will, whatever 
your work is, indulge in reflections of 
this nature. And who may do so 
with a better chance of success than 
the etcher? This view is yet not the 
motive, but the accompanying delight 
of the artist—he is impelled by an 
all-powerful love, a gift. Such thoughts 
cheer his labours—no, not that, for his 
labours are pleasures—they encourage 
and fan to a livelier flame the fire 
- which, without their aid, adverse 
circumstances, disappointments, and 
griefs of life are perpetually damp- 
ing, and would put out. Every branch 
of the arts is facinating — nothing 


more so thanetching, The hand and 
mind go together. All mankind have 
the gift of handiwork ; fingers are na- 
ture’s instruments, and will not be idle 
—they will make or mar. It has been 
said, that some people provide bits of 
stick and knives for their idle guests, . 
that the natural propensity to do may 
be indulgedin. Boys increase in mis- 
chief the older they get, instinct sig- 
nifying that their hands look out for 
work ; give it to them, or they will 
find it, and more than is perhaps good. 
It is next to a miracle to find an idle 
hand. The most indolent pull to 
pieces what others have done, rather 
than not do. Set a fashion of em- 
ployment—how it spreads! Busy 
workers are every where ; add to it a 
little ingenuity, a little contrivance, a 
pattern, an intricacy, and you invent 
a new pleasure. Can you have a more 
striking instance, than the modern 
fashion of ladies’ work, or rather 
works, for they are infinite? Goa 
little further, add thought—give the 
work to be done an intellectual charac- 
ter; let mind in its higher faculties and 
the hand work together, and the poet 
arises and grows in the operation. 
The worker, maker, poet is the hap- 
piest in the exercise of his own great 
gifts, and is richest in the means of 
imparting amusement, and more than 
amusement, to a large world, and ge- 
nerations to come ; creating and pass< 
ing on beyond himself a perpetuity of 
pleasure. Was there ever child born 
of civilized parents, that did not de- 
light to scratch with pen or pencil, 
objects of familiarity or affection— 
that did not put forth his little deli- 
neating fingers to indicate his mime- 
tic nature? It is observation at his 
finger-ends—the action of the hand 
contending with speech for mastery 
in power of expression, it being doubt- 
ful which is the least perfect? To 
draw, then, to delineate, is a first in- 
stinct, and, like many other noble and 
useful instincts, it becomes deterior- 
ated, .as the world’s business demands 
a stronger and more continual grasp. 
All right enough, too; but as it 
is an instinct, there must even be a 
propensity to it, and its better power 
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may be recovered by those who have 
taste, energy, and leisure. So there 
is a germ of the artsin us all. It is 
worth while to cherish, to nourish it ; 
for beautiful are its blossoms. We 
say, then, to the reader, if yet unini- 
tiated—if you seek a new pleasure, 
take to the better needlework, and 
etch. 

We have been led to preface thus, by 
the enjoyment received in studying a 
portfolio of etchings by the “ Etching 
Club”’"—the subjects being from the 
Deserted Village. The choice could 
not be better—genius is aptly employed 
in illustrating that fascinating poem. 
Other works we admire; but if there 
be one that all, young and old, grave 
and gay, may be said to love, it is 
‘«‘ The Deserted Village.” We fear we 
love it for its untruth. It works up in 
our minds a delusion of acondition that 
existed only in the poet’s imagination. 
It is a pastoral of a new kind, seem- 
ingly more accordant with rural feel- 
ings and manners, and therefore more 
natural, than the old; but it is in reality 
perhaps as untrue as the world of 
Strephons and Philises. It is philoso- 
phic, imaginative—an ideal—a rural 
ideal, with nicest art spun from homely 
materials. It never allows the melan- 
choly of its tone to take too deep pos- 
session of the reader—the glimpses of 
happiness, even though it be of happi- 
ness past, are sufficient sunshine ; and 
if there be some deep shadows, there 
is more of half tone—and so sweet is 
the feeling, that he who reads it, if he 
is not, wishes to be amiable and bet- 
ter. It is full of pictures, and there- 
fore nothing could be more fit for il- 
lustration. This is the age for illus- 
tration—every thing is “ pictorial.” 
The art of engraving has, in many 
respects, reached a very wonderful 
perfection in finish, and extraordinary 
nicety. There are works, and works 
of the greatest importance, we would 
not see represented in any other than 
the best line engraving. It is admir- 
ably adapted for the transcription of 
highly perfected works, and, united 
as engraving is with etching, in the 
same plate, both power and freedom 
is obtained. We so admire line en- 
graving, that, beautiful as are the li- 
thographic works of our day, we have 
a jealous fear in our pleasure, lest en- 
couragement should be removed from 
the more perfect art, line engraving. 
For the perfect transcript of the paint- 
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er’s work, let us have line engraving; 
and if it be landscape, with a very-con- 
siderable portion of it the work of the 
needle only—in that branch, indeed, 
the less the graver appears the bet~- 
ter. But painters’ etching is another 
thing. It is the free sketching of 
the artist, it is the very hand of his 
mind, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression. There are a thousand turns 
in the lines of original conceptions 
which the hand obeys, and the mind 
is unconscious of the operation ; many 
are the passages from idea to idea, 
ere there is completion, all of which 
have their traces in the mind and . 
from the mind ; and if their order can 
be rendered less evanescent, there will 
arise from their delineation great 
beauty, and a certain satisfaction from 
the obedience of the hand to the 
nicer variations of thought. There 
is, therefore, a peculiar power and 
beauty in painters’ etchings, which are 
thought’s autographs, that distinguish 
them from engravings of any kind; 
and it has often been. a subject of re- 
gret to the lovers of art, that our 
painters have neglected so fascinating 
a mode of giving the very stamp and 
impression of their genius. Had this 
been cultivated by our best artists, 
we are persuaded that a better taste, 
even in line engraving, would have 
arisen. Finish, which is so beautiful, 
and exquisite workmanship, would not 
have been so exclusively admired ; for 
it must be confessed, that the art has 
followed this object too often with a 
sacrifice. Let us go back to other 
days, for example, and to landsca 

painting, when Wollett’s wonderful 
mechanism drove, as it were, his 
betters from the field. There was 
more done, unquestionably, by him; 
but for this advance, how was free- 
dom—how was expression, sacri- 
ficed? Vivares, Wood, Mason, were 
etchers: more is indeed left in their 
works to imagination—so far the 

might be considered less perfect ; all 
is not so filled up as by Wollett, but 
all is evenly done, no part is worked 
up above others, and the expression, 
the essential nature of every object, is 
infinitely more perfectly given. The 
works of these men, as they were pub- 
lished by Pond, are more like paint- 
ers’ etchings than engravings; the 

most happily imitated the very hand- 
ling of the originals ; a style of work, 
that, since finish has been considered 
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every thing, has been but little follow- 
ed, indeed, it may be said, totally 
neglected, and that to the injury of 
art. Instead of the free and air- 
breathing foliage, so true to the mas- 
ters they copied, we have seen thea- 
trical trees, and leafage of tinfoil, 
crisp and metallic, that bent to the 
hand, but bent not to the air. We 
are happy here to acknowledge the 
great pleasure we have received from 
the works of these men, and wish our 
humble tribute may recall attention 
to their merits. Having such love 
for etching, feeling its power, espe- 
cially when distinct from engraving, 
we received very great pleasure from 
the establishment of an etching club, 
and look forward to the revival of 
this original sketching on copper. 
Autographs have a charm, and the 
painter’s autograph more especially. 
About four years ago, a few friends 
formed a club, with a view to improve 
themselves in art, and particularly to 
revive a taste for painters’ etchings. 
They limited their numbers to twelve, 
fixed monthly meetings at each other’s 
residences, and agreed severally to 
produce an original etching at every 
meeting. At the meetings, the etch- 


ings produced have been subjected to 
critical remarks ; the technical pro- 
cesses of etching, and the modes of 
obtaining certain effects, canvassed ; 
and the experience and discoveries of 
each member fully explained and free- 


ly made known to the others. After 
the club had been a short time in ex~ 
istence, a selection was made of their 
etchings, and a few copies distributed. 
The interest which was taken in them, 
and ‘flatteringly expressed, induced 
the club to turn their attention to the 
illustration of some favourite poem, 
by a series of etchings, which would 
be free from the mechanical pretti- 
nesses of modern illustration. Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village was selected 
for this attempt. The subjects, which 
a poem so full of pictures afforded, 
were selected and arranged by a com- 
mittee, and their assignment to the 
members who would best do justice to 
their different merits, was determined 
at a full meeting. The etchings, 
when produced at the monthly meet- 
ings of the club, were subject to criti- 
cism and remark, and were approved 
to form part of the work, or rejected. 
The judgment of the whole club has 
been concentrated in the work, and 
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its harmonious completion may be 
instanced in proof of the good feeling 
with which men, rivals only in their 
profession, can combine for the pro- 
duction of works of art. The club, 
we understand, are about to proceed 
with the illustration of other works in 
the same spirit. In addition to the 
members who were engaged in the 
illustration of the Deserted Village, J. 
P. Knight, A.R.A., Frank Stone, and 
J. R. Herbert, A.R.A., are members 
of the club. The illustrators of the 
Deserted Village are, T. Creswick, 
John Bell, C. W. Cope, R. Redgrave, 
A.R.A., F. Tayler, H. J. Townsend, 
C. Stonehouse, J. C. Horsley, T. 
Webster, A.R.A. As we have taken 
great interest in this attempt to revive 
painters’ etchings, and thinking it 
probable that such a club may become 
of much greater importance from the 
works they will produce, and the sti- 
mulus that may be thus given to art, 
we have made enquiry as to the for- 
mation of the little society, and its 
modes of proceeding ; the result of 
which is here detailed, which we trust 
will be now not uninteresting, and 
may be, at some future time, curiously 
sought. The work consists of forty 
plates, generally with two subjects in 
each, accompanied by the letterpress 
of the poem, printed in red ink, and 
perhaps somewhat too faint; the in- 
tention, doubtless, being to keep unin- 
jured the effects of the etching—and 
this purpose is answered. This prac- 
tice is, however, often carried to an 
absurdity. We often see prints, the 
description of which in print it is 
impossible to make out without a 
powerful glass; and it is painfully 
provoking. In very many of the plates 
there is a happy attempt to reach the 
poetical feeling by a more fanciful 
subject, corresponding with that which 
is more matter of fact. Thus, for in- 
stance, in No. 1, there is the common 
everyday view of a village—* sweet 
Auburn.” It is pretty, yet of itself it 
would not convey the poet’s feeling 
and intention ; but as it is the village, 


“ Where smiling spring its earliest visit 
paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms 
delay'd;”’ 


the accompanying etching, a mere 
outline but sweetly done, of the ideal 
rural, the personification of spring and 
summer blessing rural love, connected 
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as it is with the village view, renders 
the scene more poetical, and the poe- 
try more palpable. This double and 
reciprocating effect very frequently 
and happily occurs. We are not 
shocked by the change, but enter wil- 
lingly into that dream of life which, 
by poetic spell, is charmed out of com- 
mon scenes, the veil that hides brighter 
things from us is removed, the real 
and ideal are united ; and how hard is 
it, even when the charm is not on us, 
to say which is delusion? Sentiment 
itself is from within—it zs not external 
things, but it invests external things 
with its own hue, and thereby makes 
the picture the poetry of nature. Ima- 
gination, with all its fanciful creations, 
as arising in man’s mind, and por. 
traying deeper truths than are obvious 
and universally visible, is as much na- 
ture as what commonly passes for 
such; nay, more so—for it has more of 
nature, and the highest nature, that 
mind which gives its character and 
feeling to every object, and without 
which nothing external can be rightly 
understood. And hence come the 
great truths of poetry and painting. 

It is difficult to notice as they de- 
serve so many plates, when by so 
doing we should trespass too largely 
upon the pages of Maga. We will, 
therefore content ourselves with no- 
ticing afew. Plate V: 


¥ 
*¢ The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of 
love, 
The matron’s glance that would those 
looks reprove,” &c. ‘ 


This is a very pleasing homely 
scene, etched by H. J. Townsend. The 
lines are well charactered—the pic- 
torial management very efficient, and 
the “bit” of village scene out of 
doors very sweet and sunny ; and there 
we see behind the lovers, as pretty a 
home as love in a cottage would desire, 
with its sheltering trees, fenced gar- 
den, and bee-hive; and the faithful 
dog watches at the door, knowing well 
what is going on, and what is to come; 
and where hearts are pure, “ the 
matron’s” glance would, but does not, 
reprove, or the reproof is not felt. 
The little sunny scene of future hap- 
piness is nicely framed in by the door- 
way—the lovers have only to step to 
the church and back again; and then 
over the way, there is the perspective 
of drawing and the perspective of 
affection. “ These were thy charms,’ 
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saith the poet—the transition must be 
noticed by the artist—so in the same 
page (the same plate) we have faith- 
fully told by T. Creswick, * and de~ 
solation saddens all thy green.” And 
thus we are prepared for Plate VI.,. 
where the desolation is still further 
carried out, by a beautiful etching b 
F. Taylor, of the ‘glassy broo 
choked with sedges.” Where is the 
melancholy solitary guest, the hol- 
low-sounding bittern, or the lonely 
bird ?—solitary and lonely helooks into 
the face of the departing sun, shroud- 
ing himself in mist and gloom, fit to 
pervade the desertedscene. And where 
are the human beings that once were 
there? C. Stonehouse tells you that, 
and you need not be told it more effec- 
tually, for the pathos of the line 

* Far, far away, thy children leave the 

land ”— 


How sweetly touched is that etch- 
ing! There is the bay and the vessel, 
and just that importance given to 
the ship that tells the story—she is at 
anchor, and evidently. ready for the 
voyage ; the little colonising village 
group are on the shore, and the boat 
is there to take them to the ship, and 
there is yet a melancholy parting to 
take place, and some there be that 
will feel themselves, like the lonely 
bird, desolate in feeling,—yet is there 
a gleam of sun, an omen of heaven’s 
blessing upon the departure, reaching 
to the very boat that is to remove 
them from bowers, that are to be “in 
shapeless ruin all,” and innocence and 
health may still reward them, as the 
next plate by John Bell, in a beautiful 
outline, shows. The poet alternates 
between sweet scenes of the past, and 
the gloom of change—so must, and so 
do, the artists. Oliver Goldsmith was 
indeed a true lover of simplicity, of 
rural innocence. Of “rural mirth 
and manziers,” how heartily did he 
enter into them in his Vicar of Wake- 
Jfield—that immortal work, that will 
admit of no comparison with other 
works of poets’ or novelists’ genius ; 
so alone does it stand, complete in 
knowledge of the world, yet still rural, 
as the work of one who had seen much 
of the world, and loved simplicity the 
more. We rejoice to see the art tak- 
ing up this peculiar line of painting, 
so accurately illustrating Goldsmith, 
in a style we would call the beautiful 
and elegant familiar;—and here we 
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cannot but just step aside to thank 
Mr Maclise for his scene at Farmer 
Flamborough’s. Never was there a 
work more deserving the best illustra- 
tion than that most charming of all 
charming tales. The Deserted Village 
is a melancholy tale too; if not phi- 
losophically, it is | gape averse 
to “luxury” and “ accumulated 
wealth,” and artificial ways and man- 
ners.. Simplicity is after the poet’s 
heart. 

“ Simplicitas cujus vereor non dicere 

nomen,” 

If times were altering in Goldsmith’s 
days, could he now be allowed a day’s 
sojourn, would he not think he had 
himself been prophetic, when he la- 
mented the change? Could he see 
monopolists of wealth systematically 
at war with “rural mirth and man- 
ners?” Could he see the TJrains 


hourly starting, and the agriculturist 
threatened with every innovation and 
ruin? Would he not again exclaim, 
and quote his own prophetic lines, 
made ere there was an ‘ up or down 
train” in motion :— 


** But times are altered, trade’s unfeeling 
train 
Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain.” 


How would he have deplored to 
see 


“ Those calm desires that ask’d but little 


denied even that—and human affec- 
tions disunited, in houses falsely called 
*“ Union houses.” But we must pass 
on. Nor can we dwell upon the 
“ tangling walks and ruin’d grounds.” 
Faithful in their melancholy are the 
touches of Stonehouse’s etching— 
and the returning “ Traveller,” by 
the hand of Redgrave, after his wan- 
derings ‘ round this world of care,” 
with the sun setting upon his hopes, 
the subject above telling what he will 
meet with, must be allowed to pass 
on and hope no more. The Fireside 
and the Hunted Hare are excellent 
illustrations. In No. IX. we have 
first an outline, by John Bell, the 
* Youth of Labour,” in two sturdy 
mowers, and opposite the * Age of 
Ease,” an honest reposing grandfather 
leaning on his staff; and beneath a 
sheltering oak, and between this re- 
presentation of age and youth, is the 
rural blessing, the home of comfort, 
and the wife and children. And what 
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_a contrast in the subject underneath, 
by C. W. Cope, the 

“ Surly porter stands in guilty state, 

To spurn imploring famine from the gate.” 


We remember Mr Coxe’s “ Union 
House,” exhibited last year, and ac- 
knowledge his hand here. It is a 
surly porter indeed, and his pampered 
dog, looking in contempt upon the 
group of want, the elder of whom in 
her misery shrinks shocked as she evi- 
dently hears the imperative abuse of 
the insolent man. We must have the 
odious spell taken off by the hand that 
laid it on. Soin the next plate Mr 
Cope has etched, and sweetly is it 
composed, * the swain responsive as 
the milkmaid sung.” Then follows 
Plate XTI. rich with three subjects. 
“The Noisy Geese,” by C. Stone- 
house, must have been sketched from 
nature; the creatures have the very 
lazy walk, and various poke of neck. 
“ The Playful Children just let loose 
from School,” form an admirable 
group of fun and play. We hear the 
obstreperous mirth. T. Webster 
must have watched well the ways of 
the urchins. The abandonment to 
sport and idleness with which the 
** cock of the schocl” throws himself 
upon his companio.1s must have been 
from nature, and joyous and delight- 
ful nature too—and the lonely dog 
beneath baying the wind is in good 
contrast. No. XIV. represents the 
‘¢ Village Preacher’s modest mansion,” 
by Creswick—and the Village Preach- 
er himself, by Cope. The scene 
and the man suit well. It is indeed 
a benign face. What tender feeling 
is there in that deep-set eye! How 
placid and benevolent is the expres- 
sion about the mouth, bespeaking one 
‘* more bent to raise the wretched than 
to rise!” Having thus seen the very 
photographic of the good parson, and 
knowing his every feature, look at 
him in his acts of kindness. Turn to 
Plate XV. There are two subjects, 
both exquisitely told—the *‘ Relie- 
ving the Vagrant’s wants,” by Cope, 
and the * Spendthrift and Beggar 
Guests,” by Redgrave, A.R.A. 

The vagrants evidently “ know” the 
house— 

“ The long-remember’d beggar was his 
guest, 

Whose beard descen ding swept his aged 
breast ; 

The ruin’d spendthrift, now no longer 
proud, 
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Claim’d kindred there, and had his 
claims allow’d.” 

There indeed sits the beggar, asin the 
house of charity, his home, and lame 
and rheumatic as the old man is, in the 
easiest chair: he feels, too, at home, 
and that, if he were not by nature, by 
habit, by taste, an incurable wanderer, 
it might be his home. There he sits, 
venerable in his poverty and his ex- 
erience, and in the consciousness that 
he has yet knowledge to impart, pick- 
ed up in that school whose learning 
comes best second-hand—and opposite 
to him sits the spendthrift, now in- 
deed no longer proud, and is even half 
ashamed in the presence of goodness 
of the dress that yet indicates his bet- 
ter condition; and he is judiciously 
placed opposite the aged beggar, that 
he may look upon his rags and infirmi- 
ties, and see to what further humility 
he may be brought if he mend not his 
ways. And the kind good parson be- 
tween them, “as a golden mean” 
plainly told—listening, and with heart 
full of kindness, ready to give comfort 
to body and to soul, and offering with 
pointed hand his hospitable and sim- 
le fare. How beautiful, how true 
is all this to the perfect feeling of the 
poem! Nothing can be finer con- 
There 


ceived than the aged beggar. 
are indeed infirmities about him, but 
no deformity. He is rich, but has a 
greatness about him in his utter mi- 


sery. Michael Angelo would have 
looked back at such a beggar had he 
passed him, and remembered him too. 
We must reluctantly pass over the 
“ Soldier guest,” and the good man 
teaching and caressing the children— 
and the deathbed scene by Redgrave, 
with the accompanying suitable out- 
line by Bell beneath it. But we must 
not hastily quit No. XVIII. Here 
we have the ** Church”—the exterior 
and interior. The former by Cres- 
wick, reposing in the quiet and reli- 
gious moonlight, stilland solemn. Be- 
low it, how different! There is here 
the awakening voice—the stillness is 
past—the watcher is at his post—and 
here we at once acknowledge the hand 
and genius of Redgrave. 
© At church, with meek and unaffected 
grace, 
His looks adorn’d the venerable place; 
Truth from his lips prevail’d with double 
sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remain’d to 
pray.” 
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Who could so well have portrayed 
and shown to the life that ‘ the fool- 
ishness of fools is folly!” The two 
fools entering are most happily cha- 
racterised—their very gait and turn 
of every limb and every fedture is 
folly—and scoffing folly too—but we 
see what they will come to. A little 
before them is one brought to consi- 
der his ways, and at the turn of the 
seat we see an aged woman, and she 
has many a day sat beneath the good 
man’s desk, and the tones of his voice 
speak comfort to her ; and beyond are 
many kneeling figures—and the nearer 
we come to the good parson the more 
we are in the precincts of religious 
light and love. This only requires 
to be enlarged and painted as Mr Red- 
grave can paint it, to make a most 
admirable picture. 

You have then looked at the par- 
son, the good parson; you will know 
him any where, and may you often 
meet with him; and when you do, 
reader, though he have but “ Fort 
Pounds a-year,” and he be rich wit 
that, remember that he has better 
riches, and ask his blessing; though 
he, too, may say, “ silver and gold 
have I none,” he will still give you 
his blessing, and you may walk by it. 
But there is another village character 
you would see—the schoolmaster— 
and there he is—turn to Plate XX. 
Well done Webster A. R. A!—you 
have been to school—you know hoth 
boys and master. You have studied 
such a master—and under him too— 
you have never forgotten him, and 
now perpetuate his kind, stern, arith- 
metical face—you see the pride of 
penmanship in his eye; many a quill 
has he cut, that discerning eye mea- 
suring it along the length of his 
nose—the mouth, too, how prac- 
tised is it to turn to jest—the grave 
jest, or to assume severity! You have 
certainly, Webster, hit the master, 
and just as he is going to hit the boy. 
Then follow, in the next plate, two 
groups of the Village Schoolboys in 
School, (how true to nature!) by Web- 
ster—the one evidently while the 
master is in, the other while he is out 
of school, or mayhap jocose—and 
they are the same boys—boys and 
master are both masterpieces. You 
must be well acquainted with the vil- 
lage—the Poet wishes it—so just 
leaving tle good parson to finish his 
argument with his group of peasants, 
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all friends, true Christian friends, just 
step over the way, or turn over to the 
next plate—it is the same thing—and 
see the Village Ale-house. Creswick 
does not choose to tell the sign, and 
that is good, for Goldsmith does not ; 
but he shows you it is respectable, 
shaded by delightful trees, and the ale 
needs no other bush, and there is a seat 
under the old tree, and a gathering 
too; it is tempting without and with- 
in, and so, while Mr Creswick is * li- 
censed" on the premises outside, his 
friend Redgrave walks in, and you see 
his sketch of the famous interior, for 
the artist loves, not “ stoops to trace, 


“ The parlour splendour of that festive 
place, 

The white-wash’d wall, the nicely-sanded 
floor ; 

The varnish’d clock that click’d behind the 
door— 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of 
goose : 

The hearth, except when winter chill’d 
the day, 

With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel 


sey, 
While broken tea-cups, wisely kept for 


show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glisten’d in a 
row.” 


They are all there, how pleasantly 
familiar !—as yet the village club have 
not arrived, but Mr Redgrave has not 
forgotten to leave a jug of the “ Nut- 
brown” for the first comer—the far- 
mer, the barber, the woodman, and the 
smith, will soon arrive, for you may see 
them turning round the corner of the 
next plate; and here has Townsend 
taken the cup kissed by the “ Coy 
maid.” He has taken “ his wet” 
with a dry point, and worked a deli- 
ciously rich effect into the little etch- 
ing—and under it, Horsley’s Masque- 
rade offers a gayety that makes the 
«‘ chaste moon” pale. Nor does he 
omit, (in the next plate,) the distrust- 
ing maiden returning from “ fashion’s 
brightest arts,” and asking “ if this 
be joy.” 

The splendour of wealth must be 
shown to contrast with simple village 
ornament and manners. Stonehouse, 
therefore, is called upon to sketch the 
park scene and the lake; agd Tayler 
the hunting scene—the indolent re- 
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pose, and the flash of pleasure, enjoy- 
ments of the luxurious. Both have 
performed their tasks well. We can- 
not pass over Plate XXVIII., but 
must “look on that picture and on 
this.” Cope is great in his contrast, 
his first figure was ‘so good, none 
would cope with him, and he was com- 
pelled to take both in hand—and so it 
was best. 


** As some fair female, unadorn’d and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her 
reign, 

Slights every borrow’d charm that dress 
supplies, 

Nor shares with art the ‘triumph of her 
eyes. 

But when those charms are past, for charms 
are frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress.” 


The quaint old maid with the af- 
fected gait is excellent, and the anti- 
quity of the fashion judicious. When 
Stonehouse etched the Common Coun- 
cillors, the geese walking in proces- 
sion their parochial boundaries, he 
certainly must have seen the donkey 
and her foal, so beautifully etched in 
Plate XXIX.; they are quite perfect. 
The donkey's history is in the very 
face—half patient half sulky, and with 
a thought of pity for the certain lot of 
her young one, that can as yet doze 
without pain in every joint; and the 
* Pale Artist,” by Horsley, plying his 
sickly trade with his family about him, 
turns the moral from the asinine to 
human patience. Then follows an 
admirable Plate by the same artists, 
Stonehouse and’ Horsley. 


“ Here, while the proud their long-drawn 
pomps display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the 
way. 


Nothing can be better than the stir, 
and confusion, and glare of the arrival 
at the rout. We seem to hear the 
very cries of the coachmen in attend- 
ance, while the richly-dressed and 
voluptuous visiters step from their 
carriages into the “ Dome of Plea- 
sure,” little heeding the ill-clothed 
misery that is shrinking from theshow. 
The moral stands above it—the gloomy 
gibbet. ‘ The shivering female” 
gives rise in the next plate to a sweet 
scene of village innocence, listening 
to a tale of distress— 
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* She once perhaps, in village plenty 
bless’d, 
Has wept at tales of innocence distress’d.” 
The slight sketch of the interior, 
with its spinning-wheel and bird, and 
the domestic peace and industry, 
heighten the pathos of the coming de- 
solation, by its contrast with those 
foreign and homeless wildernesses, to 
which the once happy villagers are 
doomed; and accordingly, we see in 
the two following plates, very poeti- 
cally expressed, the lonely wild, by 
Stonehouse, contrasted with a gentle 
home-group by Bell, the intricate 
and tangled forest by Creswick, and 
the crouching tiger, by Stonhouse, 
Waiting its prey :— 
“© Where, at each step the stranger fears 
to wake 
The vengeful terrors of the vengeful 
snake.” 


The very tree seems to grow from 
poison roots, and shoots out branches 
to grasp and twine around the hap- 
less wretch that shall‘come within its 
reach. The mad tornado is not for- 
gotten in all its horror—how different 
from the few trees and peaceful cattle 
that are beneath it—and more than 
all, Redgrave’s beautiful ‘* covert of 
the warbling grove,” 


* That only shelter’d thefts of harmless 
love.” 


Cope’s parting scene is very touch- 
ing; and the old man and his daugh- 
ter’s visit to the flower-decked grave 
of the wife and mother (by Redgrave,) 
show that the double woe of the part- 
ing is from the graves of the dead 
and the homes of the living; and this 
poetic feeling is continued till, in No. 
xxxvii, we have first, above, by Red- 
grave, the luxurious banquets, diffu- 
sing— : 

‘* Pleasures only to destroy;” 
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and below it, by Creswick, a ship at 
anchor, glooming dark against a set- 
ting .sun, to convey the exiles to fo- 
reign shores. Hence all is gloomy 
enough, and the * finis,” the, barren 
promontory lashed by the angry 
waves, and defying both elements, 
stands an emblem and monument of 
** self-dependent power.” 

The feeling of the artist is through- 
out in unison with the poet. The 
Deserted Village should henceforth 
be read with this pictorial commen- 
tary ; and we hope many an illustra- 
tion in the same spirit with this will 
employ the talents of the Etching 
Club. It may be quite unnecessary 
to recommend one, but it is very ob- 
vious that Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, is a subject well worthy 
their consideration ; and out of poe- 
try, in what work can we find so much 
true character to portray, and sure 
rounded with such an interest, as in 
the immortal Goldsmith’s Vicar of © 
Wakefield? We could wish Maclise 
were added to the Etching Club. He 
and Redgrave are most. powerful in 
this new walk of the English school, 
the ‘elegant familiar,” which almost 
seems to have originated with them, 
so unlike are they in their faithful 
manner of treating such subjects to 
any that have gone before them; and 
on which style we could almost be 
tempted to make some remarks, but 
we must forbear for the present, or 
we might be led into a wider field than 
would be suitable to the present occa- 
sion. 

We would yet venture to give one 
hint, that if the etchings were a little 
larger in future illustrations, and the 
letter-press a little more discernible, 
there would be a wider field for the 
power of the artists, and the power of 
the reader’s eyes might be less taxed. 
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TEN YEARS OF THE WHIGS. 


Tue political history of England, for 
the last hundred years, has been a 
series of small revolutions, which, if 
they had happened in any other coun- 
try, would have been great ones. But, 
in England, there is obviously a re- 
straining and protecting power, which 
says, * Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no further.” The bayonet keeps down 
Continental revolution, but it is the 
only instrument, and when its terrors 
are removed, or even relaxed, public 
change is instant and formidable. 
The revolt of the French army in 
1789, opened the gulf which swal- 
lowed up the monarchy ; the misman- 
agement of the French army in 1830, 
left the monarchy naked, and the dy- 
nasty was swept into hopeless exile. 
In England the danger is of another 
kind: here force is nothing, opinion 
every thing ; the peril of our liberties 
arises not from the sword, but the 
tongue : cannon and bayonets are left 
to gather dust in their arsenals, while 
faction overruns the field. 

The condition of parties at this mo- 
ment gives unanswerable proof of this 
restorative and restraining power. No 
political body, within the memory of 
man, had made such efforts to live, 
and sank with such utter evidence of 
inanition, as Whiggism. During a 
course of ten years, it had taken every 
shape, and tried every artifice of fac- 
tion. At one time haughty, insolent, 
and menacing, it was at another 
pitiful, submissive, and supplicatory : 
at one time arrogant to the throne it- 
self, at another it exhibited an un- 
constitutional sycophancy : at one time 
libelling the opposition as hostile to 
the people and disloyal to the sove- 
reign, at another it clung to its 
knees, and begged for life: at one 
time flourishing the Reform Bill as a 
new Magna Charta, at another it 
flung it to be scribbled on by the 
rudest pen of Radicalism. Yet all 
could not avail. Recruiting its force 
from every section of popular opinion, 
however dangerous or however de- 
grading, tolerating the Chartist, allied 
with the papist, and playing the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies to the Socialist 
in the presence of the throne, it still 
saw its strength perish by the hour. 


Yet this was not done by any direct 
public vengeance. There was scarcely 
more than a murmur. But the eyeof 
the country was calmly, though stern- 
ly, fixed upon its slippery evolutions ; 
and, as we are told of the serpent un- 
der the human eye, it quailed. Until 
at last, like the serpent, it glided si- 
lently away, and dropping back into 
its original crevice, left us only to 
wonder whence it came, and whither it 
has gone. 

And this gradual, yet complete dis. 
appearance of the Whigs, this noise- 
less evasion of the cabinet, is a feature 
of the time not to be forgotten among 
the good omens of the future. Oppo- 
sition had often been charged with in- 
dolence in suffering the existence of 
the cabinet. Nothing can be clearer 
now, than that it exercised a sound 
discretion, in leaving the overthrow to 
the course of nature. If the cabinet 
had been crushed by some bold on- 
slaught, it might have been said that it 
yielded merely to the fortunes of the 
field. But it fell on no field; it died 


in its bed; Opposition merely standing 
by, and watching the common effect 


of decrepitude. If it had perished by 
some outburst of natural and indignant 
popular retribution, it might have 
been alleged, that, as it had been pro- 
strated by one popular passion, it 
might be raised by another. Or if, 
in the national wrath at some disas- 
trous war, it had been flung on the 
same pile where the fame and honour 
of the country were consuming, its 
fate might at least furnish an epitaph. 
But it died of the mere inability to 
live; it mouldered away without a 
touch; and as it existed only to show 
the utter abjectness of Whig principle, 
its close proved only the utter empti- 
ness and innate instability of Whig 
power. 

The object of these pages is simply 
to state the successive measures of 
Whiggism, since its accession to place- 
in the year 1830; not to declaim nor 
to decide, but to lay in the plainest 
manner before the reader, the nature of 
the Whig transactions as they occur- 
red, and then leave him to decide for 
himself, how far such a government 
could be intrusted with the morals 
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and religion, the foreign interests and 
the constitutional integrity, of the Bri- 
tish Empire. 

On Saturday, June 26, 1830, his 
Majesty, George IV., breathed his 
last, and was succeeded by his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, by the title 
of William 1V. George IV. was a 
man of natural talents and of fine 
tastes; both partially clouded by a 
long minority, and still more by the 
unhappy associations of party. Whig- 
gism had surrounded him with dan- 
gerous examples in morals and poli- 
tics from his earliest years, and the 
consequences were felt in personal 
embarrassments and public alienation. 
With the most popular manners, he 
was long unpopular; with the most 
royal spirit, he was perplexed by per- 
sonal difficulties; and with faculties 
which might have distinguished him 
in the senate, the palace, or the field, 
he seemed destined to die in obscu- 
rity. Faction, sinking in the pre. 
sence of the nation, clung round the 
prince, and they must have ultimately 
gone down together. But a better 
fate was in reserve forhim. He was 
called to the Regency. He boldly 
flung the faction off, and from that 
moment ascended, and the empire as- 
cended with him. A train of the most 
memorable victories illustrated his 
government, and redeemed Europe ; 
England became the centre of that 
noblest and most powerful of all influ- 
ence, which exists in the general re- 
collection of great services done, and 
still greater hoped for; and from his 
deathbed George 1V. transmitted to 
his successor the most unstained and 
massive sceptre of mankind. 

On the 29th of June, King Wil- 
liam sent his first message to Parlia- 
ment, stating the death of the late 
monarch, and his intention of calling 
a new Parliament, according to cus- 
tom. The address of condolence was 
moved in the Lords by the Duke of 
Wellington, and seconded by Lord 
Grey, as the leader of opposition ; 
his lordship expressing his complete 
agreement in the terms:—‘‘ That we 
shall ever remember with affectionate 
gratitude, that our late sovereign, un- 
der circumstances of unexampled dif- 
ficulty, maintained the ancient glory 
of this country in war; and during a 
period of long duration, secured to his 
people the inestimable blessings of in- 
ternal concord and external peace.” 


The address was moved in the House 
of Commons by Sir Robert Peel, and 
seconded by Mr Brougham, as leader 
of opposition, in language equally har- 
monious. 

But a new reign always gives new 
hope. Whiggism, first cast down by 
the late king, and then kept down by 
the weight of popular contempt; crush- 
ed at every effurt to raise its head, by 
the rushing of the people to celebrate 
some new victory ; and unable to utter 
an audible complaint in the midst of 
the national acclamation, looked to 
the new monarch, as at least a new 
object of political tampering. But this 
hope was speedily dispelled; no hand 
was held out to them from the palace, 
no door was vibrating on its hinges for 
the entrance of any of their number 
in Whitehall. They made an angry 
and a last effort to divide the legisla- 
ture, on a captious motion for the ap- 
pointment of a regency, in the impro- 
bable case of a demise of the crown, 
in the brief period before the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament. But 
the pretext was too thin to cover 
them, they were beaten by 100 to 56 
in the Lords, andin the Commons, 
by 185 to 139. The smallness of the 
numbers in the Lords, and the feeble- 
ness of the debate in the Commons, 
showed that the question was merely 
a matter of display; and the Whigs 
having thus gone through their fen- 
cing match, made their bow and retir- 
ed, in the prospect of another exile of 
twenty years. Parliament dissolved 
on the 23d of July. 

But a new contingency was to 
change the face of the political world. 
England and France are too near, and 
too powerful, not to act on each other, 
and act with force. The French le- 
gislature, from the beginning 9 the 
year, had exhibited a growing uistaste 
for the formal and feeble government 
of the Bourbons. The Parisians, re- 
gretting the brilliancy of Napoleon, 
charged the king with being a monk, 
without the merits of a monk, and his 
ministers as being bishops, without 
the sanctity of the mitre. The mini- 
sters, exasperated by a charge so pe- 
culiarly distressing to a Frenchman, 
now started from their cushions, and 
gave proof of their vivacity by over- 
turning the constitution. By a single 
ordinance, worthy of the wildest cell 
of the lunatic asylum, they abolished 
the system of representation, subvert- 
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ed the chamber of deputies, and, to 
silence all complaint by silencing its 
organ, they extinguished the whole 
liberty of the press. History has 
never given a stronger instance of the 
maxim: that ‘‘ those whom Heaven 
intends to ruin, it first turns into mad- 
men.” All their measures were chosen 
to excite hostility, none to overcome 
it ; all was for the blow, nothing for 
the reaction. Before that night fell, 
Paris was in arms. Ministers then 
began to think of troops. The next 
morning commenced with an attack 
by the populace, the troops of the 
line shouldered their arms and march- 
ed over to them, leaving the guards 
to fight the battle. The third morn- 
ing saw the guards retiring, the 
pone successively masters of the 

ouvre, the Tuileries, and the capi- 
tal; the throne vacant, the Chamber 
of Deputies, the Government, and 
Charles the X., with the last fragment 
of the Bourbons, the dilapidated rem- 
nant of forty kings, yielding to ne- 
cessity, and quietly going into an 
exile from which he has since gone 
only into his grave. 

The convulsion spread; Brussels 
instantly rose against the Dutch im- 
posts. The tax-gatherers were driven 
out; a bolder game was next tried, 
and the demand rose for the indepen- 
dence of the Netherlands. The Dutch 
government, too economical for sove- 
reiguty, was taken by surprise: when 
at last its troops approached Brussels, 
they found the preparations for de- 
fence too mature for a coup-de-main. 
They cannonaded the city, but were 
forced to retire, and their retiring was 
succeeded by a decree for a national 
congress, for the separation of Bel- 
gium from Holland, and the election 
of a new king. 

These pages are not meant for the 
history of either France or Belgium ; 
yet at this interval of ten years, it 
may be asked, what profit to the peo- 
ple, or the country of either, has been 
gained from those convulsions? France 
complains of injured interests, insulted 
rights, and degraded national dignity, 
in louder tones than ever, and her 
freedom points bitterly to the fortifi- 
cations of Paris. Belgium is uttering 
an universal cry of enfeebled manufac- 
tures and exhausted commerce. Yet 
mever was experiment more fairly 
tried. Both revolutions were accom. 
plished almost without a struggle— 
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both were carried without any of that 
desperate straining which leaves the 
constitutional timbers warped and 
open. The cargo was not flung over- 
board; there was scarcely more than 
an exchange of pilots, and yet the way 
of both is more difficult than ever ; 
and no man would be surprized at the 
total wreck of either in the first popu- 
lar gale. Yet Louis Philippe is one 
of the ablest kings in Europe, and 
Leopold one of the most humane. 
The true moral is, that revolutions 
made by popular violence, even under 
the fairest cireumstances, are fruitless 
things. They demand other revolu- 
tions. They are draughts of salt- 
water to assuage the thirst—every 
draught increases the pang, until all . 
ends in delirium. 

The Whigs were instantly awake 
in all quarters. They saw before 
them the chance of office, and they 
unhesitatingly adopted their old con- 
trivance, of inflaming the people. The 
examples of France and Belgium were 
played before the popular eye, in every 
shape and colour which could dazzle 
and bewilder a willing multitude. In 
language of the utmost dishonesty and 
the utmost extravagance, they were 
called on to rival the rapidity of con- 
tinental change ; correct the abuses of 
an order of things which had thrown 
England backward in the general ad- 
vance of freedom, and, as the grand 
pledge of universal recovery, establish 
a comprehensive reform of the repre- 
sentation. 

But a darker whisper said, that the 
attempt of the French cabinet had 
been only an experiment, set on foot 
by the English one; that Prince Po- 
lignae had concerted his desperate 
measures with Downing Street, and 
that nothing but the failure of the 
attempt in Paris had prevented its re- 
petition in London. The elections 
under such circumstances totally 
changed their character. They were 
not the choice of representatives, but 
the triumph of themob. There were 
threats for the timid, the bludgeon 
and the brickbat for the firm, craft 
and corruption for the traffickers in 
votes. Where the candidates refused 
to be cheated or scared away, the 
hustings were stormed, and the man 
of the mob was proclaimed in the 
midst of a pitched battle. England 
has been seldom nearer a fatal change. 
At the bottom of this rabble effer- 
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vescence, a blacker material was be- 
ginning to be visible. ‘ The cause 
of the Belgians, and’ may others imi- 
tate their bright example,” was a 
toast received with vast applause. The 
cloven foot was exhibiting in the 
general festivity. The severance of 
Church and State was one of the fa- 
vourite themes. These were yet the 
mere flashes on the horizon, hitherto 
sportive sparklings, but sufficiently 
indicative that a cloud was gathered 
there which had only tc be set in mo- 
tion to cover the lana. That it did 
not move, is owing to other causes 
than the moderation of party. There 
were spirits then in theshape of Whig- 
gism who would have speedily adapt- 
ed themselves to other forms, and re- 
joiced to rule, though it were in the 
darkness and in the flame. 

To add to the national confusion, 
the agricultural labourers began to 
feel the effects of an inclement year, 
and distress prevailed extensively in the 
rural districts. With the rashness of 
ignorance, to avoid famine they took 
the extraordinary expedient of burn- 
ing the harvest; and to obtain em- 
ployment from the landlords, they 
burned their houses, maimed their 
cattle, and tore up their pastures. 
During October, November, and De- 
cember, the fires formed a chain from 
Kent, taking a circle of the finest 
southern counties, up to the suburbs 
of the metropolis. The activity of 
the police was useless. Justice grasped 
a few of the offenders, but their pun- 
ishment seemed only to stimulate 
revenge. And under this general 
fever of popular passion, ministerial 
anxiety, and factious exultation, the 
King met his first parliament on the 
2d October. 

On the motion for the Address in 
the Lords, Lord Grey made his decla- 
ration of Reform. With unconscious 
candour he showed its true origin, by 
referring to the Belgian revolt. Al- 
luding to the Speech, he said, “ We 
had no right to express an opinion as 
to the conduct of the Belgians; to 
praise the government which they had 
thrown off, or stigmatize them as re- 
volted subjects. We ought to learn 
wisdom, however, from what was 
passing before our eyes, and when the 
spirit of liberty was breaking out all 
around, it was our first duty to insure 
our own institutions, by introducing 
into them a temperate reform.” Here, 
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at least, we have the baptismal regis- 
ter, signed with his lordship’s own 
hand, though’ he has probably long 
since wished himself well out of the 
fruitless sponsorship. 

But we must hasten to more im- 
portant things than the repentance of 
superannuated statesmanship. The re- 
sult of those violent elections was, 
that the cabinet lost fifty votes. It 
was evident, that the French and Bel- 
gian revolutions had amply done their 
duty at the English hustings. Minis- 
ters still retained the confidence of 
the king and the nation; but they 
lost their majority in parliament, and 
with it the means of serving the coun- 
try with effect or honour. More 
practised flexibility might have taught 
them, that place could be kept with- 
out either; that ministerial tenacity 
might have been improved into the 
sole study of ministerial existence ; 
that they might have compromised 
themselves into the retention of sa- 
lary and the loss of character; that 
they might have supplied their own 
feebleness of limb by the crutches of 
partizanship; or sheltered themselves 
béhind the curtains of the throne, and 
suffered the responsibility to fall on 
the illustrious sitter there; but they 
wanted adroitness for the discovery, 
and they resigned. A motion by Sir 
Henry Parnell, on the civil list, was 
carried against them on the 15th of 
November, by 233 to 204, and on 
the next day the Duke of Wellington 
in the Lords, and Sir Robert Peel in 
the Commons, announced that they 
had placed their offices in the hands - 
of his Majesty. 

Within a week the new ministry 
was formed. 

Lord Grey, first Lord of the Trea- 
sury. 

Mr Brougham, Lord Chancellor. 

Lord Althorpe, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Lord Melbourne, Home Secretary. 

Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

Lord Goderich, Colonial Secretary. 

Sir James Graham, first Lord of 
the Admiralty. 

Marquis of Lansdowne, President 
of the Council. 

Lord Durham, Privy Seal. 

Lord Holland, Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord John Russell, Paymaster of 
the Forces. 

In Ireland, the Marquis of Anglesey 
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was Lord Lieutenant, with Mr Stan- 
ley as Chief Secretary. 

On the 23d of December parliament 
adjourned. » 

On the 3d of February it met again, 
and on the Ist of. March, Lord John 
Russell appeared with the Reform 
Bill in his hand. It is not the pur- 
pose here to enter into the details of 
the Bill. But as it stood in its ori- 
ginal state, it was palpably danger- 
ous; it proposed to introduce half a 
million of new voters into the consti- 
tuency, of whom but 100,000 were to 
be given tothe counties. The increase 
for the towns already represented was 
to be 110,000, for the new towns, 
50,000, for London 95,000, for Scot- 
land 60,000, and for Ireland .40,000. 
But the spirit of the Bill was still 
more strongly characterised by its 
proposing to reduce the number of the 
House from 658 to 596, the whole 62 
being taken exclusively from the re- 
presentation of England. 

The debate continued for seven 
nights, ending on the 9th of March 
by leave for the first reading of the 
Bill, without a division. 

Yet, we must pause for a single 
glance. On this occasion parliament 
exhibited much of that ability which 
distinguished it in days whose remem- 
brance makes a proud portion of the 
history of statesmanship. Sir Robert 
Inglis opened the debate after the 
mover of the Bill, with one of those 
speeches of solid research and clear 
conviction, which have done honour 
to his public career. He proved that 
the declared principle of the Bill, 
‘‘ representation dependent on popu- 
lation and taxation,”’ had never before 
been made a principle of the constitu- 
tion; that the influence exerted by 
the small boroughs had been the re- 
verse of prejudicial to the power of 
the people; all the great succes- 
sive leaders of the popular cause, 
Chatham, Burke, Canning, with a 
long line of others, having been 
brought into the House by those bo- 
roughs; and that the popular power, 
instead of requiring stimulants, was 
advancing from year to year; ad- 
vancing safely perhaps, while it was 
left to the course of things, but threat- 
ening the State the moment that its 
step should be precipitated by party. 
s¢ In truth,” said he, * the whole es. 
sence of the scheme is not. reform, in 
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any common and sensible meaning of 
the word—but revolution.” 

Sir Charles Wetherell was contemp- 
tuously sareastic. ‘ He hoped that 
some member of the Cabinet would 
rise and explain the system of Re- 
form which was to amputate no less 
than sixty-two members of Parlia- 
ment. There had existed in Crom- 
well’s time a purge of the House of 
Commons, named Colonel Pride’s 
purge. The gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House were close imitators 
of the Cromwellian system ; not only 
of his system of Parliamentary Re- 
form, but of his sanatory system. As 
no name had been yet attached to the 
new expedient, he would call it Rus- 
sell’s purge. Its principle was repub- 
lican; it was destructive of all pro- 
perty, all right, and all privilege ; and 
by the same arbitrary violence which 
expelled a majority of the members 
from that House, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, we were now, after 
the lapse of a century from the Revo- 
lution, during which the country had 
enjoyed greater happiness than was 
ever enjoyed by any other under 
heaven, to have the nauseous repe- 
tition of Pride’s purge?” 

Towards the close of the debate, 
Sir Robert Peel was loudly called for, 
and he made one of those logical and 
lofty appeals which make his speeches 
a study, wherever masculine oratory is 
the object to be attained. He tore 
the Bill to fragments. He upbraided 
Ministers with attempting to over- 
power the House by the assumption 
of the king’s name. He was not to be 
shaken by the menace of a dissolution. 
He would return to his constituents 
with the bill in his hand, and would 
claim their renewed confidence on the 
special ground of his express hostility 
to that bill. 

But he was told, that he must adopt 
the new constitution as the only alter- 
native for popular tumult. ‘ No,” 
said he, * I am not to be scared from 
the exercise of my deliberate judgment 
by the apprehension of a massacre, 
If it was so, let those answer for it 
who had preferred exhibiting their 
ability to destroy, to proving their 
capacity to govern.” He now lashed 
the Government all round, and every 
blow told. ‘I at least,” he exclaim- 
ed, traversing the Treasury bench 
with his eye, “I at least am not one 
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who has industriously laboured to ex- 
cite the stormy multitude, and employ- 
ed all his faculties to foster discontent. 
I at least have never uttered the lan- 
age used by a noble lord in 1827, 
who found the people peaceful, and 
complained that he could not rouse 
their indignation against the House of 
Commons; that they would not listen 
to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely. I at least have never 
encouraged any body of men to dis- 
play, under the very eyes of Govern- 
ment, a foreign emblem of Revolution. 
I have never been the person to excite 
the people to frenzy, or to spur on 
their indifference to an emulous com- 
petition in revolutionary clamour.” 
Then, in still higher strains, he 
exposed the artificial necessity which 
had been pleaded against the constitu- 
tion. ‘* We must have nothing to do 
with theories,” said he, “‘ when the 
question is of the practical power and 
happiness of nations. Before we drag 
the constitution into Court, where are 
its accusers? What mischief has it 
done? The question of any part of it 


is, what mischief has it done, and what 
is its action as a part of the whole? 
Who would ey: to judge of the 


symmetry of the human frame, of 
those organs, faculties, and endow- 
ments, which fell, perhaps, so little 
short of the angelic nature itself, by 
merely examining an isolated limb?” 
He now pressed the argument still 
closer. 

‘* In the session of 1819, the noble 
lord, when speaking on the disfran- 
chisement of a corrupt borough in 
Cornwall, said, that he would con- 
sider a general disfranchisement of 
the unconvicted boroughs, a recon- 
struction of the House of Commons. 
When Lord Somers, and the other 
great legislators and philosophers who 
flourished with him, bore attestation 
to its merits, it was open to the same 
objections as at this hour. When 
Hampden lost his life, Rutland re- 
turned as many members as York- 
shire. He was not inclined, with 
the pseudo-merchant in the fairy tale, 
to cry ‘ new lamps for old.’ He would 
not exchange the instrument which 
had been the creator of so much na- 
tional prosperity, for a burnished and 
tinsel article of modern manufacture. 
He would not throw our political 
system info the wheel for the chance 
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of obtaining a prize in the lottery of 
constitutions.” 

On the 2lst of March, the second 
reading was moved and carried, but 
only by a majority of one, and that 


‘one a sudden convert from the Op- 


position. The vote was unhappy for 
the individual; for whether from de- 
pression of mind or circumstances, 
he immediately shut himself up from 
society, and soon after died by his 
own rash hand. 

But this division was a virtual de- 
feat. The multitude received it as 
a triumph, and insisted on a general 
illumination. But Ministers felt that 
it was hopeless to repeat the experi- 
ment of carrying the bill in the exist- 
ing parliament, and on the 11th of 
May it was dissolved. 

On the 21st of June the king open- 
ed the session of the new parliament 
with a speech; whose first sentence 
declared, that the “ dissolution of the 
late parliament was for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of the people 
on the expediency of a reform in the 
representation.” 

The new House exhibited the most 
singular spectacle seen since the days 
of Cromwell. The sovereignty of the 
populace has the strongest resemblance 
to the sovereignty of the individual. 
Democracy and despotism are but 
varied names for irresponsible power. 
No deliberative assembly of England 
had ever approached nearer to the 
condition of delegates. On the hust- 
ings dictation had been almost uni- 
versal. The members were qualified 
for the exercise of their functions by 
being first bound hands and feet, sent 
to exercise their judgment at the 
hazard of their seats, and to deliberate 
for the concerns of the empire, shack- 
led by pledges to every petty local 
interest of the land. 

We hasten to the close of the first 
act of this drama. Ina House thus 
formed the question was decided. On 
the 24th of June the Reform Bill was 
brought into the Commons and read 
a first time, as usual, without a divi- 
sion. On the 6th of July, after a 
three days’ debate, it was read a se- 
cond time, on a division of 367 to 231, 
a majority of 136 for Ministers. And 
on the 21st of September, after a three 
days’ debate, the motion “ that this 
bill do pass,” was finally carried by 
345 to 236 —a majority of 139. 
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We must alike hasten over the pro- 
ceedings in the Lords, though of me- 
morable interest, and exhibiting the 
especial hazard of a collision between 
the two Houses. But the Duke of 
Wellington’s speech on the second 
reading, gives the sentiments of the 
consummate soldier, whose opinions 
as a statesman will yet be the historic 
key to all the great transactions of 
his time. 

He pronounced that the predictions 
had been now fulfilled, which foretold 
that the effect of the elections must 
be to produce a house of delegates. If 
the bill was sent back to the Com- 
mons, it must be returned to them 
ten times over, because the House 
was erected and pledged for the pur- 
pose. But the country was not to be 
abandoned on that account. He al- 
together denied that the difficulty was 
chronic ; it was only temporary, and 
was to be removed by the govern~ 
ment which had raised it. 

He then adverted unanswerably to 
the original sins of the bill itself. 
** It was bad, because it went to over- 
turn the whole established system of 
representation. It was bad, because 
it destroyed, for the mere pleasure 
of reconstructing. It was bad, be- 
cause it totally revolutionized the re- 
presentation of Scotland; and more 
than all, because it put an end to that 
invaluable principle of our constitu- 
tion, the principle of prescription, 
which sanctioned the descent, and 
secured the possession of all kinds of 
property in this country. It went 
to establish one uniform right of vot- 
ing, which must tend to democratize 
the country and the parliament.” Its 
practice too must be dangerous. 

«* Generally speaking, in the large 
towns this system would give the de- 
magogue, and not the gentleman of 
property, the influence of the elec- 
tions, and he again would be the mere 
delegate of his constituents.” 

The common pretext that reform 
would relieve the public burdens, his 
grace met with an eloquent denial. 
** Would their Reform give them a 
cheap government? Quite the con- 
trary. Look to France. What had 
it done there? During the last two 
years, France had expended fifty mil- 
lions sterling beyond the amount of 
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her expenditure under Charles X. ; 
and this was her cheap government! 
And yet we were going to tread in 
her steps. Charles X. was able to 
preserve the peace of his capital with a 
force of from 5000 to 10,000 men. But 
since the Revolution of July 1830, it 
had required 60,000 men to preserve 
the tranquillity of Paris. What was 
the contrast between the suppression 
of the riots at Bristol and Lyons? 
The calamity at Bristol was put an 
end to, the moment an officer at the 
head of a military detachment did his 
duty ; while it required 40,000 of the 
best troops of France, with the Mini- 
ster of War and the first prince of the 
blood at their head, to quell in the 
same time the disturbances in Lyons. 
If their lordships would consider well 
the consequences, they would then 
see whether it was possible to carry on 
the civil government as hitherto, un- 
der a system such as they were now 
required to form and sustain.” 

At seven in the morning of the 14th 
of April, the second reading was car- 
ried in the Lords by 184 to 175—a 
majority of nine. Ultimately, after a 
succession of struggles, in the course 
of which Ministers demanded a new 
creation of peers, were refused by the 
king, and resigned, the government 
was offered to the Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, but, clogged 
with the condition of carrying out the 
principle of the bill, was refused by 
them. The Whig Cabinet resumed 
office, and the Opposition Lords al- 
most wholly retiring from the debate, 
the third reading was carried on the 
4th of June by 106 to 22. Finally, on 
the 7th of June 1832, the royal assent 
was given to the bill by commission, the 
king not appearing, though his pre- 
sence was loudly demanded by its adhe- 
rents, as a test of the popular victory. 

A new era was now to begin. The 
Reform Bill was now the law of the 
land; and when Parliament opened 
on the 29th of February, (and again 
by commission,) the national eye was 
directed to its first movements with an 
anxiety unexampled since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. The 
progress of the bill through the two 
Houses had given time for removing 
a part of its venom,* but the whole 
form was there, 





* By General Gascoyne’s motion in the preceding year, the cashiering of the sixty- 
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¢ Voluminous and vast, a serpent arm’d 
with mortal sting.” 

It was not the extraction of a single 
fang, or the casual absorption of the 
poison, that could secure the nation 
against the original enmity stamped 
upon its creation. The country felt 
that the old questions and old nature 
of the great Parliamentary parties had 
passed away, and, by instinct rather 
than suggestion, thenceforth named 
them the Destructives and the Con- 
servatives. 

The legislature is the great instru- 
ment of the constitution, and some 
conception of the change in the pro- 
duce of the machinery may be formed 
from the change in the machine. 

By the bill, England, for 40 coun- 
ties, returned 144 members; for 185 
cities and boroughs, 227 members. 
The number of registered voters in 
1832 being for the former, 344,564 ; 
and, for the latter, 274,649. Thus the 
cities and boroughs had 83 members 
more than the counties, or nearly a 
third more representatives, for nearly 
a third less voters. Total, 471 mem- 
bers for 619,213 voters. 

Wales, for 12 counties, returned 15 
members, the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 25,815; for 14 
districts of boroughs returned 14 mem- 
bers, the number of voters being 
11,309. Total, 29 members, and 
37,124 voters. 

Scotland, for 30 counties, returned 
30 members, the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 33,114; for 76 
cities and boroughs returned 23 mem- 
bers, the number of registered voters 
being 31,332. Total, 53 members, 
and 64,446 voters. 

Ireland, for 32 counties, returned 
64 members, the number of registered 
voters in 1832 being 60,607 ; for 34 
cities and boroughs returned 41 mem- 
bers, the number of registered voters 
being 31,545. Total, 105 members, 
and 192,152 voters. 

Thus in Great Britain, the county 
members are but 189, while those for 
the towns are 364! But even this is not 
all. The population of the towns is ca- 
pable of being kept in a constant state 
of political ferment, is open to every 


impulse of the hour, and is quickly 
thrown into a dangerous form; while 
the county population is tardy, but 
little concerned in politics, and with 
the labours of the field for its natural 
and quiet employ, has neither time nor 
inclination for the perpetual empiri- 
cism, that fosters and feeds on the levi- 
ty or the tumult of the life of towns. 

Whiggism had now obtained its 
triumph, and Lord Grey moved in the 
centre of the pageant. But it was ob- 
served even then, that never was the 
countenance of victory so pale. Never 
was there a march to the temple of 
the constitution so destitute of all those 
noble forms and proud representatives 
of national feeling, which once made 
an essential part of the triumphs of 
statesmanship. The peerage, the bar, 
the church, were not to be seen 
there; and, like the Roman funeral, 
men thought more of the absent than 
of all that moved before their eyes. 
There were not wanting wild and fu- 
rious figures to fill up their place, and 
the shout of the rabble was loud be- 
fore and behind the car; but, from 
the moment when the valves of the 
temple opened before it, the spirit of 
the triumph vanished, and even the 
multitude scattered away. 

Lord Grey’s ministry must be ra- 
pidly passed over. It was a year 
and a-half of abortions, a time.of an- 
xiety for the nation, and for no man 
more anxious than for the noble 
lord himself. Party, in bringing 
him forward, had acted craftily for 
its own purposes, but cruelly for his 
fame and his feelings. His political 
warfare was legitimately at an end, 
and he ought to have been left at home 
to contemplate his sword hung up in 
his halls, and fight his old Foxite bat- 
tles over again at his fireside. Used 
as a link to connect living party with 
the past, he was important to their 
purpose; but with the completion of 
that purpose his fate was sealed. Un- 
questionably a man of talents, and 
those talents polished, perhaps invi- 
gorated, by long parliamentary exer- 
cise, he was the last man on earth for 
a popular leader. Aristocrat par prin- 
cipe, he was to feel the whole discom- 





two members was prevented, much to the lamentation of the Cabinet; and, by the 
perseverance of the Marquis of Chandos, tenants paying L.50 rent a-year were 
allowed to have the same franchise which had been given to beggars paying 3s, 6d. a- 


week for hovels in the towns. 
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fort of democrat par profession. Born 
with aconformation of political spine 
which made every bow a pang, he was 
to go through an hourly course of 
rostration, to hold out a shrinking 

and to the unwashed grasp, and to 
elaborate smiles for all mankind. If 
physiognomy, personal or political, 
was to be the evidence, no candidate 
since the days of Coriolanus, would 
have more contemptuously thanked 
the crowd for “ their voices—their 
most sweet voices ;” or more disdain- 
fully poured out the declamation of 
the Roman :— 


“ You common cry of curs! whose breath 
I hate 

As reek o’ the rotten fens; whose loves 
I prize 

As the dead corses of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air, I banish you.” 


But he had another grievance, he 
found his politics thrown into ridicule. 
For the fifty years of his public life, 
he had employed his weary skill in 
carving and gilding a little image of 
Reform ; and when at length his party 
was driven out,and, like Virgil's hero, 
he was sent to look for a new Troy 
through the world, he bore this wreck 
of his fortunes, his little household 
deity, in his bosom. 


** Sacra, suosque tibi commendat Troja 
Penates, 

—— Et manibus vittas, Vestamque po- 
. tentem.” 


But, on his at last finding a harbour, 
where he attempted to set up his little 
image, he saw it utterly scoffed at. 
Thereform which had amused the spe- 
culations of the past age was a totally 
different shape from the ill-fated and 
rough-hewn shape, which was to sup- 
plant his toy. Confessions transpired 
even through the cabinet curtains, 
that this was not done without many 
a writhe of the unfortunate premier. 
Murmurs constantly reached the pub- 
lie, with the intelligence, “ that his 
Lordship had been induced to think, 
that a stronger reform than his original 
conception would be beneficial. And, 
as if for the express purpose of mak- 
ing the vexation more vexatious, it 
was added, that the hand which un- 
seated the little Foxite ornament of his 
mantelpiece ; and even the heel which 
trampled it to fragments, were those 
of Lord Durham. His name from 
that moment certainly superseded that 


of his noble father-in-law, and all the 
honours of Reform were his own. 

We have dwelt upon this narrative 
of Reform, because there lies the pro« 
minent and the continued evil of the 
State. By introducing “ physical 
force” as an element, it has essentially 
altered the constitution. It was 
wholly different from the illustrious 
Pitt’s honest proposal, of transferring 
the franchise from forty decaying 
villages to thriving towns; or from 
Fox’s theory of rebuilding the repre- 
sentation solely within the limits 
where it had fallen in ; a theory which 
he contemptuously threw behind him 
on his ascent to power, and which 
never figured but on the flag of a 
Westminster election. But the Dur- 
ham Reform introduced the populace. 
There is no maxim which ought to 
be more deeply engraven on the mind 
of legislators, than that property can 
be the only safe trustee for property. 
In a free country, laws made by beg- 
gars will be only licensed larcenies. 
lf the Reformers had been in earnest 
in their promises of national security, 
they would have raised the franchise 
in every instance, instead of lowering 
it until the vanishing point is almost 
capable of being already marked on 
the scale. 

The mischief has been fortunately 
checked by the accession of a power- 
ful and decided cabinet, in place of a 
trifling and fluctuating one. But the 
substantial evil lies before us still, un- 
diminished by a single grain, and 
ready for the use of the first cabinet 
of charlatans who shall be content to 
live by a traffic in public poison. 
How long can the empire reckon on 
the existence of the most powerful 
and protecting cabinet? Since the 
commencement of the reign of George 
the Third, now eighty years, the ave- 
rage existence of administrations has 
been scarcely more than three years 
and a half. Reformers laugh at their 
own theories; they are by far too 
substantial for the true cravings of 
faction. They do not flock in from 
the highways and hedges to feed upon 
air; the imaginary banquets of a Plato 
or a More, a Hobbes or a Harring- 
ton, have no charms for them. Men 
of rank, unconscious of their own 
hazards, or men of speculation, in- 
volved in the fogs of their own meta- 
physics, may talk Reform; but the 
true actors, the “ practical men,” the 
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“ operatives” in the work of change, 
would be the first to despise those 
moody monomaniacs, and trample 
them in their first outburst of national 
pillage. Even the Reform Bill is 
already deserted by the Reformers. 
It has been found too pedantic, too 
formal, too tardy forthem. Itis now 
left in the hands of the Conservatives ; 
and there it lies, the rude register of 
that hurried and lawless marriage of 
the democrat and the dupe, which 
threatens so desperate a progeny ; or 
rather there it lies, the melancholy 
evidence to our posterity of the rash- 
ness of their fathers ; the sullen page, 
in which whatever accusing Spirit it 
is that records the fall of nations, may 
yet write with a pen of fire the fate 
of a suicidal people. 

The cabinet soon found that it had 
entered upon no sinecure. The Re- 
form tumults in England had acquired 
a regularity, which was more formi- 
dable than their casual violences. But 
in Ireland, these tumults had begun to 
combine the fury of popular outbreak 
with profound and generalconspiracy. 
On the 15th of February, the Minis- 
try were compelled, by the public 
danger, to bring in the memorable 
Coercion Bill. But we must give a 
few sentences from Lord Grey’s very 
able, and very true speech, on laying 
his Bill on the table of the Lords :— 

** Neither past experience,” said his 
lordship, * nor the present aspect of 
affairs, furnish any well-grounded ex- 
pectation, that a mere redress of griev- 
ances will restore peace to Ireland. 

* * * * 


** No one has been more sanguine 
than myself in hoping that emancipa- 
tion would have purchased tranquil- 
lity, and that Parliament would have 
been allowed to pursue its course of 
further amelioration, undisturbed by 
popular violence. But I have been 
grievously disappointed.” 

After this open confession of the 
futility of all his theories of regenera- 
tion, he turned, with equal truth, to 
give the fruits of his tardy knowledge 
in the description of the Irish reform. 
ers :— 

* Such a pause (a pause of quiet for 
the operation of Parliament) did not 
suit the premoters of ¢ agitation ;’ 
the sweets of power had been tasted 
by the popular leaders ; the slow work 
of redress did not answer their wishes 
or their purposes. From that moment 


agitation was renewed, and the state 
of Ireland now was perhaps worse 
than at any other period.” 

Does not all this sound, as if it were 
spoken by some bold member of op- 
position, indignant at the long tissue 
of Whig absurdities, determined to 
expose ‘ministerial ignorance; and 
doing the most urgent duty ofa public 
man, by exposing the visages which 
were doing the work of national ruin, 
under the mask of patriotism? Yet 
this was the language of a minister, a 
leader of party, who had for nearly 
fifty years been foremost in the out- 
cry for Reform; who for twenty-five 
had pronounced “ Emancipation”’ to 
be the simple act, before which the 
discords of Ireland would be hushed 
as by a spell; “ Redress of griev- 
ances,” the motto on the banner, which 
had only to be displayed in Ireland, 
to see all tumult fling away its arms ; 
* Privilege,” the panacea which wag 
to cure all the rankling passions of 
popular ambition. This was evidence 
wrung from Whiggism! It was testi- 
mony on the rack ; yet it was true. 

But we must give a head or two 
more of that indictment which Whig- 
gism was now employed in drawing up 
against itself :— 

“A system is on foot,” said his 
lordship, ‘* which proceeds openly un- 
der an organization, and is directed 
expressly to objects which must de- 
stroy the peace of the community, and 
threaten the unity and integrity of the 
empire. Combinations formed in defi- 
ance of the law; the existence of 
armed bodies, which violate the rights 
of property, inflict death for purposes 
of terror or vengeance, and render the 
law nugatory, by deterring prosecu- 
tors and witnesses, and intimidating 
jurors.” 

Are we reading a description of 
Tartary or of Ireland; of the tribes 
of the howling wilderness, or of a 
country professing the profoundest 
homage for the most ceremonious 
shape of Christianity, relieved from 
the last imaginary restrictions, and 
panegyrized by Whiggism as the es- 
pecial model-school of its new art of 
* conciliating” nations into political 
virtue ? 

The remedies proposed were, mar- 
tial law, the proclamation of districts, 
the prohibition of being out of doors 
from sunset to sunrise, the prohibition 

of meeting in large assemblages. This 
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was the law of the eleventh century 
brought back into the bosom of the 
niseteenth—the law of William of 
Normandy—the law of Ali Pasha 
among the mountain robbers of Al- 
bania. Yet all this was necessary— 
every link of this fetter was necessary 
—to binddown violences whichno law 
could tame. 

The minister concluded his state- 
ment, by enumerating the public of- 
fences of Irish agitation during a 
tweivemonth :— 

‘«* They actually amount to upwards 
of 9000! There is,” said he, ‘ asys- 
tem of demoralization, such as never 
before existed in a country calling 
itself civilized.” 

What would his lordship have said 
to the progress of the system in after 
years? The return for 1838 was 
24,000, and in 1839 it was made a 
matter of congratulation, that crime 
had increased but one thousand more ! 
The Lords were so fully convinced of 
the necessity of the case, that, on the 
22d, the bill was read the third time 
without having given rise to a single 
division ! 

On the 27th of February, it was 
brought into the Commons by Lord Al- 
thorpe, and, though strongly resisted 
at the first reading, was carried, after a 
six nights’ debate, by 345 to 86; the 
Conservatives having joined in the 
ministerial measure from a sense of its 
importance to the country. 

But from this night the cabinet 
was on the wane. The cabinet had 
shown that it was not totally submis- 
sive, and the order was issued for its 
cashiering. Whiggism is by its na- 
ture a neutral existence. Its chief 
principle is place, and its chief means 
for place, flexibility. The more or 
less flexible the Whig is, the more or 
less he is Whig. Like the Lord 
Mayor's footman, the question with 
him is not of the master, but of the 
wages—not of the change of livery, 
but the comforts of the servants’ hall. 
But submission is essentially required. 
The ludicrous epithet of “squeezable” 
applied to the late Cabinet, has be- 
longed to all Whiggism from the 
days of Fox. Like the camel, it 
must be not only ready to bear what- 
ever burden its feeder may be pleased 
to lay upon it; but the perfection of 
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its training is estimated, like the ca- 
mel's, by its readiness in kneeling to 
receive it. The slight attempt of the 
cabinet to have a will of its own 
with respect to Ireland, was regarded 
as punishable only with extinction, 
Whiggism is a slave, and, like a 
slave, a murmur from its lips was 
rebellion! It was to be respited but 
for a moment; a prompt demand was 
made upon it for the confiscation of 
the Church property in Ireland. But 
for an act of this daring, the cabinet 
were not sufficiently prepared. They 
had not acquired the full know- 
ledge of the revolutionary science. A 
church bill was introduced, relieving 
some of those difficulties which had 
grown up by the passing of years, but 
abstaining from the church property. 
It was flung at the heads of the mini- 
sters. Another and a more stringent 
demand was made, on the 27th of 
May 1834. A resolution was moved 
in the Commons, declaring the * jus- 
tice and necessity of immediately de- 
priving the Church of Ireland of a 
part of her temporalities.” In the 
midst of the debate, Lord Althorpe 
rose, and begged a postponement, in 
consequence of circumstances which 
had come to his knowledge only since 
he had entered the House. On this 
the House adjourned. The circum- 
stances were,.that Mr Stanley, the 
Colonial Secretary, and Sir James 
Graham, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, had resigned. They were 
followed by the Duke of Richmond, 
Postmaster-General, and the Earl of 
Ripon, Privy-Seal. 

The cabinet had received its death- 
blow. The question had been on the 
church temporalities. It shrank from 
confiscation, but a middle measure 
had been proposed. It shrank from 
the middle measure, and, after linger- 
ing for a few months, on the 9th of 
July Lord Althorpe rose in the 
House of Commons to declare that 
he had resigned; and on the same 
evening, Lord Grey, in the Lords, 
made a similar declaration for him- 
self, in a long and interesting state- 
ment of his administration. On the 
17th, Lord Melbourne appeared in 
the House as minister, and a new and 
still darker period began. But we 
must now break off for a time. 
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